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FOREWORD 


This is a book about a urEBATOBE It is not, however, merely a 
book about books or even about writers, it is, rather, the story 
of a people as told in the pages of poets, novehsts, essayists for the 
past four centuries My aim has been not to compile a textbook 
but to set down the record of a personal and fascinating adven- 
ture that began twenty years ago, and if I shall have succeeded m 
conveying to my readers some small sense of the enjoyment I 
have had and which is to be had by others from rambling m these 
pleasant pastures, I shall feel that my purpose has been accom- 
plished. 

My expenence is one that many more Enghsh-speakmg North 
Americans might have shared if it had not been for an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances. In the first place, theie was the 
factor of distance, which, though the airplane has done much to 
dimmish it, still remains a formidable one There were raaal, cul- 
tural, rehgious, and, to an extent, pohtical difiEerences to be over- 
come And, finally, there was the barrier of language 

Such are the obvious explanations to be advanced for our as- 
tonishing lack of famihanty with a hterature as impressive as 
that of Brazil, one that has so many pomts of kinship with our 
own, but back of them aU hes a deeper reason a certam colonial 
attitude on our part, contendmg over a long penod with a cultural 
isolationism that has led us to look more or less exclusively to the 
Old World for our importations and, consciously or unconsciously, 
to look down upon our hemisphere neighbors and their mtellec- 
tua l productions The Port uguese language, for example, altihough 
it IS spoken by milhons m South America and the Onent, as well 
as m Portugal, until a very recent date was not commonly re- 
garded as a medium of artistic expression, it was a fi^mal tongue 
the utihty of which was largely limited to diplomats, busmess 
men, and stenographers 

We had heard of CamSes, but that was about all As for a nme- 
teenth-century E§a de Queiroz, the Portuguese Balzac, he was in- 
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accessible and unknown. Is it strange, then, if the Brazilian 
Machado de Assis, one of the great writers o£ all tune, is not even 
a name to the majority of us^ 

It IS significant that while Brazil has a hterature much older 
than ours and by the seventeenth century, an era when our In- 
crease and Cotton Mathers were pennmg theological tracts, had 
produced a highly sophisticated satirical poet like Gregdno de 
Matos, none of her authors of hterary importance had appeared 
m Engjish translation m this country before 1920, when Graga 
Aranha’s novel, Canaan, was published m Boston ^ In 1921 pio- 
neer ground was broken by the late Isaac Goldberg with his col- 
lection of Brazilian Tales, followed a year later by his volume on 
Brazilian Literature * Smce the 1920s North American mterest in 
the subject has been decidedly sporadic, and despite the impetus 
that was given to mter-Amencan cultural relations by the war, 
our hst of Brazihan works brought over mto Enghsh, as of the 
present moment, shows only a dozen novels * of which eight have 
been done smce 194S, two collections of short stones,* and a 
couple of major sociological classics of creative quality. Rebel- 
lion in the BacJdands by Euchdes da Cunha, and The Masters and 
the Slaves by Gilberto Freyre ® 

This IS not a great deal, certainly, and there would have been 
practically nothing at all to show if the exigencies of hemisphere 
defense in recent years had not caused us suddenly to become 
aware of our “good neighbors” and their culture as we had not 
been before. 

Thanks to the war, many readers discovered to their surprise 
the existence in the Amencas of a worth-while hterature in Portu- 
guese Much of the credit must go to the Coordmator of Inter- 
Amencan Affairs, Nelson Rodcefeller, and to the hard-working 
specialists whose long and patient efforts seemed about to be re- 
warded at last, but the Amencan publisher also deserves to be 
commended for his co-opwation during this penod, not infre- 
quently at a financial loss to himself In addition to book trans- 
lations, selections from Brazihan poets and novelists now began 
to make their appearance in anthologies, « Brazihan men of letters 
came to lecture and conduct seminars at our universities, and one 
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of the visitors, a leading contemporary novelist, sat down and 
wrote directly m English a delightfully informal account of what 
the writers of his country had been doing and trymg to do for 
some four hundred years ^ 

It was a promising start, but now that hostihties have ended, 
there are already signs of a distinct letdown of pubhc mterest, 
and the fact of the matter is that even during the war Latin 
American books sold m discouragmgly small quantities This was 
especially true of novels, m which the life portrayed and the 
human relationships mvolved often seemed remote and unpleas- 
antly exotic, if not mcomprehensible When Jorge Amado, for in- 
stance, describes a Negro fetUcetrOy or witch doctor, at his rites, 
we are likely to think that he is mdulging in a bit of lund melo- 
drama, but anyone who knows his Brazil knows that this is not 
the case, for the sorcerer and the sorceress and such fetishistic 
ceremomes as the candombU and the macumba are still of com- 
mon occurrence ® 

As one histonan puts it ^Whoever traverses Brazil today is 
frequently surpnsed to come upon aspects of our hfe which he 
had imagined existed only m histoiy books, and, if he studies 
them a htde, he will see that they are not merely anachromstic 
reroiniscences but represent deep underlying facts . A pro- 
fessor from abroad once upon a time remarked to me that he 
envied Brazilian historians who were thus able personally to wit- 
ness the most stirring scenes of their past ^ 

The question arises as to whether, perhaps, our wartime eflFort 
at a cultural rapprochement was not — of necessity — too hasty 
and improvised a one Would not the average reader be better 
prepared for an understanding and enjoyment of Brazihan novels 
if he had first made a study of such works as those by Freyre and 
da Cunha? A certam amount of social and histoncal background 
would appear to be almost indispensable, and this the broader 
public does not possess On the other hand, and again as a result 
of the war, more and more courses in the Portuguese language, 
and in Brazilian literature as well, are being offered in our col- 
leges, and it IS safe to assume that the next generation will possess 
a great deal better acquaintance than any of its predecessors with 
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the history and geography, the racial structure, and the social, 
economic, and pohtical life of the largest nation m the Western 
Hemisphere m pomt of physical size, one with a very old and 
deeply rooted cultural tradition behind it and with untold po- 
tentiahties for the future 

It would be deplorable, and dangerous to our national welfare, if 
we were to fall back mto our old attitude of mdifference The emer- 
gency IS not over, there is a new and democratic world to be built, 
and m this task the Americas must draw ever closer to each othei 
It IS with the object of making what I beheve to be a needed con- 
tnbution to Brazihan-North Amencan friendship upon the cul- 
tural plane that the present book is undertaken The Goldberg 
volume was written a quarter of a century ago, and it was in the 
year it appeared (1922) that the extremely interesting modernist 
movement m Brazil began, followed in the succeeding decade by 
the nse of an important, vitally contemporary social hterature 
firico Verissimo’s charming classroom talks bring the subject 
down to 1945 or thereabouts, aflfording a native estimate, while 
the work m preparation by Dr Arturo Torres-Rioseco, destmed 
for pubhcation m English, may be expected to give us a Spanish- 
Amencan perspective^® But those readers for whom this is more 
or less unfamihar ground may find an advantage m having a 
present-day, over-all view through the eyes of one of their coun- 
trymen, and such an approach, based upon the method of com- 
parison and contrast, may prove of value for the hght it has to 
throw upon our own hterary development as well as that of our 
neighbor 

There is a growmg conviction on the part of many that the 
Amencas may claim a common history, of which their literatures 
would be a form of expression. In his presidential address before 
the Amencan Histoncal Association at its meeting m Toronto, 
Canada, m December 1932, entitled ‘The Epic of Greater Amer- 
ica,” Professor Herbert E Bolton declared* 

There is need of a broader treatment of American history to sup- 
plement the purely nationalistic presentation to which we are ac- 
customed European history cannot be learned from books dealing 
alone with England, or France, or Germany, or Italy, or Russia, nor 
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can Amencan history be adequately presented if confined to Bra 2 al, 
or Chile, or Mexico, or Canada, or the United States In my own 
country the study of thirteen Enghsh colomes in isolation has ob- 
scured many of the larger factors in their development, and helped 
to raise up a nation of chauvmists Similar distortion has resulted 
from the teachmg and writmg of national history m other Amencan 
countnes 

It is tune for a change A synthetic viewpomt is required in the 
world of practical affairs and also for students of history Our na- 
tional historians, especially m the United States, are prone to write 
of . broad phases of American history as though they were ap- 
phcable to one country alone It is my purpose, by a few bold 
strokes, to suggest that they are but phases common to most por- 
tions of the entire Western Hemisphere, that each local story wiH 
have a clearer meanmg when studied m the hght of the others, and 
that much of what has been written of each national history is but 
a thread out of a larger strand 

The idea was not a new one with Professor Bolton, smce 1919 
he had been giving a course, "The History of the Americas,"' based 
upon this conception, at the Umversity of California During the 
last fifteen years the question has been much debated by intel- 
lectuals of both continents, and while there is some rather forceful 
disagreement, the trend may be said to be toward the inter- 
Amencan pomt of view Durmg ihe year 1946 I had a splendid 
opportumty of testing the method when I undertook to deliver a 
senes of lectures at the Faculty of Philosophy of the Umversity 
of Brazil, companng the hterature of Brazil wnth that of the 
Umted States It was the first time that such an attempt had been 
made, and the results were most gratifying The students were 
enthusiastic, descnbmg the senes as a "revelation," and I myself, 
as the course went on, discovered that I was acqmnng many fresh 
insights with respect to the hterature of my own country, not a 
few of which have been embodied m the following pages 
In speaking of North American hterature to Brazilians and in 
wntmg of Brazihan hterature for North Amencans, there is one 
formidable problem to be solved, and that, as finco Verissimo 
phrases it, is how to avoid puttmg ones listeners or readers to 
sleep wuth the recurrmg thud of names and titles that for them are 
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meaningless and unpronounceable, and which they can hardly be 
expected to remember Names and titles, however, are not the 
most important thmg m a woik of this sort, intended not as an 
exhaustive and dry-as-dust academic manual, but as an invitatioi 
to a pleasurable voyage Here, the broad and significant vista 
means more than does the close-up detad, and general streams 
and tendencies are as a rule to be stressed rather than mdividual 
waters — there will, of course, be exceptions, as in the case of 
Machado de Assis Should the reader care to go on and deepen his 
knowledge, that will call for senous eflFort, as it always does, but 
there are doubtless many who, desirous merely of roundmg out 
their impression of Brazil and its people, will be content with a 
bird s-eye view. 

In this volume, accordmgly, footnotes have been shunned, the 
notes on each section (indicated by numbers in the text) and the 
chronological and bibhographical minutiae have been relegated to 
the Appendix. At the same tune, the needs of the reader who has 
a knowledge of Portuguese, or who may plan to acquire such a 
knowledge, have been kept in mind, and while works m English, 
where available, have been given the preference, those in the lan- 
guage of Brazil, particularly where source material is involved, 
have also been cited In general, a pomt has been made of re- 
ferring to those works that are likely to be found m the Romance- 
language department of any good college library or that may 
readily be procured through any foreign-book dealer, rather than 
sources that are accessible only to the research specialist working 
m Brazilian hbranes. Material of this latter sort, as it becomes 
available from year to year, is hsted in my “Brazihan Literature"" 
section of the Handbook of Latin American Studies, and the 
special student may consult it there. 

In short^'he stress throughout has been on hterary values rather 
than the mmutiae of erudition It has seemed more important here 
to hrmg out the reactions of modem Brazilians to their hterature 
past and present than it is to go mto the fine points of hterary 
scholarship, 

I wish to express my gratitude to aH those who over the last 
decade and a half have lent me aid and encouragement in my 

mi 
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Brazilian studies Among those to whom 1 owe a special debt are 
the late Percy Alvin Martin of Stanford University, Dr Lewis 
Hanke, Director of the Hispamc Foundation of the Library of 
Congress, Dr Miron Burgm, Editor of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, Dr William Bex Crawford of the Umversity of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr Robert C Smith, formerly of the Library 
of Congress My Brazihan friends are too numerous to mention, 
but I should thank in parfacular Dr A Cameiro Leao, Rector of 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the Umversity of Brazil, for having 
made possible the experiment mentioned above, and I have a 
warm recollection, also, of Senhor Alceu Amoroso Luna and other 
members of the Brazihan Academy of Letters who manifested so 
great an mterest m my course. 

This book might never have come mto being if it had not been 
for the faith in it that was displayed by Blanche Knopf and by 
Mr Herbert Weinstock, both of whom have done so much for the 
cause of mter-Amencan friendship and understandmg 

The final research and checking of sources would have been im- 
possible without the generous material aid of the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons of the State Department, espe- 
cially that of Mr Herschel Bnckell. 

Saiwcuel Putnam 
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PART I 
Backgrounds 




I: LANDSCAPE IS NOT ALL 


ijiTERATUKE IN BRAZIL began With landscape It may be said, in a 
manner of speakmg, to have begun in the month of May of the 
year 1500, when the fleet of the Portuguese navigator Pedro Al- 
vares Cabral, blown out of its course on a voyage to the Indies, 
sighted a land previously unknown to Europeans, and Pero Vaz 
de Caminha, the ofiicial scribe of the expedition, was mspired by 
the wonders that he saw to become a poet m prose ^ Dutifully 
writing to His Majesty King Emanuel, the notary grew eloquent 
with regard to the “g roves everywhere^ "^ and the “ waters many and 
endless” , and then he added a practical note “This land, Sire, is 
exceeding fair and so fertile a one that, if you care to cultivate it, 
it will yield everything ” 

Landscape and — the economic motive Here at the very outset 
we have a statement of two jnajor themes that are to be found 
running through the work of Brazilian writers from the sixteenth 
century to the present time the lush tropical and subtropical 
beauty of the country, and its enormous possibilities for human 
welfare and happmess, dependent always upon the will and the 
ability to exploit them Brazihan literature from the start has been 
more intimately bound up with the economic hfe of the nation 
than has that of any other people, it may be, and this is a fact that 
critics and literary historians seldom fail to stress ^ But with the 
first comers, as with the tourist of today, tf was the almost m- 
credible lovehness of the landscape that made the deepest im- 
pression Let us listen to that venerable pioneer, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Father Jos6 de Anchieta 

All Brazil is a ^resh-blooming garden and shady g roves , and 
throughout the year there is not to be seen a banren tree or plant 
The woods appear to touch the clouds, the trees are of marvelous 
Size, and there is a great variety of species Many of them yield good 
fnnt . and t^e thmg that gives them a special charm is the many 
beautiful birds of every sort that are to be seen m them and whose 
song IS in no wise mfenor to that of the nightmgales, bnnets, and 
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cananes of Portugal These buds create such a harmony that the 
one who passes that way is impelled to praise the Lord, and the 
groves are so cool and fresh that the pretty httle artificial ones of 
Portugal cannot compare with them There are many cedar and san- 
dalwood trees and other odoriferous varieties of many hues^ with so 
many different kinds of leaves and flowers that it is a great joy to 
behold them and the eye never tues of all this changing splendor 

Anotier missionary. Father Manuel da N6brega, was equally 
enthusiastic upon his arrival in 1549 

The land is very healthful and the au is good, and although there 
are many of us and the work is hard and we have had to alter our 
diet, there are few who have fallen ill and they have been speedily 
cured This region is so vast that, so they say, of the three parts mto 
which the world might be divided it would occupy two It is quite 
pleasant, the climate bemg more or less temperate so that one does 
not greatly feel the heat of summer There are many frmts of vari- 
ous sorts, and extremely flavorous, and m the sea, likewise, are many 
fish that are good to eat The woods resemble huge gardens and or- 
chards, and I do not recall havmg seen any arras cloth that was as 
beautiful In the said woods are animals of various shapes such as 
Plmy does not mention and never knew, and plants of varied fra- 
grance, many m number and quite different from those of Spam 
All of which shows forth the greatness of the Creator, amid all this 
beauty and variety on the part of His creatures,^ 

In brief this new land seemed, as the early eighteenth-century 
writer Sebasti^o Jose da Rocha Pitta phrased it, "an earthly 
paradise ” ® 

There can be no doubt that landscape has had a profound, 
when not a preponderant, determining influence upon Brazihan 
hterature, as it has upon Latin American hterature in general, 
and particularly that of the tropical countries It has tended to 
mspue a certain lushness of mood and expression that reflects the 
exuberance of nature round about, or the overawing grandeur of 
mountains and nvers, the sohtude and brooding mystery of the 
pampas The result has been an obvious predilection for more 
rhetorical forms, for eloquence and poetry rather than those 
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genres, such as the carefully constructed novel or the deeply rea- 
soned essay, that call for a more sustained and arduous effort 
It IS worth noting that in the four centimes of its history Latin 
America has not developed a distinctive philosophy to compare 
with those coming out of Europe and North Amenca, and the al- 
most total absence of philosophic speculation in Brazil is, above 
all, remarkable ® The novel and the cntical literary essay — even 
the scholarly sociological essay, like those of Gilberto Freyre — are 
ever on the verge of becoming poetic, impressionistic, rhetorical 
There is, needless to say, a danger in such generahzations, but ask 
any competent Latm American cntic, and he is altogether hkely 
to agree that rhetoric is the enemy, and to approve Rimbaud s 
famous exhortation ‘Take eloquence and wring its neck 

But landscape is not to be wholly damned It is when man, the 
human element, enters the picture, and his littleness, his loves 
and hates and cruelty to his fellow men are set over against the 
tremendous backdrop of tropical nature that we have such a mod- 
em masterpiece as Jose Eustasio Rivera^s The Vortex and such 
first-rate novelists as Jorge Icaza, Giro Alegria, Jorge Amado, and 
others ^ It is, perhaps, an overabundance of the picturesque that 
accounts for the fact that pnor to the twentieth century and 
Candido Portman, Brazil had not produced a painter of truly 
international stature, although artists such as Victor Meirelles and 
Pedro Amenco were known abroad and are today the object of a 
renewed interest in Europe and in North Amenca On the whole, 
with the exception of a few pleasmg regional colorists, there had 
been comparatively httle native painting of any sort, and it is m 
good part to the visitmg nineteenth-century foreigner that we 
must look for an aesthetically satisfymg pictonal record of the 
national scene The Frenchman Debret, the German Rugendas, 
the Dutch painters Franz Post, Zacharias Wagner, Albert van 
Eckhout — it is they who bnng us the day-to-day life of the Bra- 
zilian family and the city streets ® And even when an artist like 
Debret invades the jungle, it is to depict the aborigine in conflict 
with the white man Similarly with Portman today, as with the 
Mexican Rivera and Orozco, it is man that counts, as anyone may 
see who views his magnificent murals m the Library of Congress 

5 
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There well may be too much ‘scenic ' beauty The landscape must 
be redeemed by man 

Inseparably associated with landscape is the factor of climate, 
and wlule the geographic determimsm of M Tame, which would 
explain English hterature by reference to the fogs of London, is 
long since out of fashion, the chmatic influence upon the civiliza- 
tion and culture that grew up in Brazil is by no means to be 
ignored^ Lookmg out over the residential roof tops of Rio de 
Janeiro not long ago, m one of those moments when the observant 
subconscious seems to come to the surface and remind us of some- 
thing we had vaguely sensed but had not been able to put into 
words, I suddenly realized that there was not a chimney to be 
seen anywhere, at most there was but a small vent where fire was 
employed for cooking purposes And then the thought came here 
is a civilization that on the whole does not know fire as an agent 
for providing human warmth It does not know the warmth of 
meanmg m that good old Anglo-Saxon word, “fireside,” center of 
the home Instead, one might say, it is a civilization that has 
barely withdrawn beneath a roof as a shelter against the in- 
clemencies of the weather, but that still lives in good part out of 
doors A symbol of this is the patio of the better-to-do homes, while 
in the poorer districts the population hangs out of windows and 
overflows mto the street 

A few days later, as it happened, I was discussmg with my class 
at the Umversity of Brazil the background of our own early New 
England culture, and had occasion to mention Whittier s Snow- 
Bound^ only to find that my auditors did not know what snow was 
except on the motion-picture screen How, then, was I to bnng 
them to feel the sentiment that the poet was endeavonng to con- 
vey to his readers? And do not we of the temperate zone, with 
its sharply altematmg seasons, face a similar problem when we 
stave to comprehend the life that is hved m the river huts of the 
Amazon, the parched backlands of the Sert&o,'^^ the cacao groves 
of Bahia, or the fazendas of Mmas Gerais and Mato Grosso^ The 
gulf between the two civihzations is a wide one in many respects, 
and it goes without saying that the ideal way to span it is by 
travel, personal contact, and, where possible, prolonged residence. 
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but one may travel m imnd as well as m body, and good will ■— 
the will to understand — prolonged apph cation, and a trained use 
of the imagination can accomplish much 
Otherwise one is likely to fall mto the egregious error that the 
historian Buckle made when he penned the following passage 

Such is the flow and abundance of hfe by which Brazil is marked 
above all other countnes of the earth But amid this pomp and 
splendor of nature no place is left for Man He is reduced to msig- 
nificance by the majesty with which he is surrounded The forces 
that oppose him are so formidable that he has never been able to 
make head agamst them, never able to rally against their accumu- 
lated pressure The whole of Brazil, notwithstandmg its immense 
apparent advantages, has always remamed entirely uncivilized, its 
mhabitants wandermg savages, incompetent to resist those obsta- 
cles which the very boimty of Nature had put m then way Indeed, 
those difficulties are so serious that dunng more than three hun- 
dred years the resources of European knowledge have been vamly 
employed m endeavormg to get rid of them 

This, it is to be remembered, was written by an English scholar 
m the middle of the mneteenth century Seated m his study. 
Buckle was tailormg the facts to suit his preconceived theory of 
civilization The utter distortion that results from a purely mech- 
anistic inteipretation is all too apparent here The physical en- 
vironment is but one of a number of factors mvolved, and not the 
decisive one Race, nationahty, the historical era, cultural ante- 
cedents, rehgion — aU are to be taken into account 
As we thmk of our witch-hunting Puritan forebears ponng 
over the pages of the Old Testament as they sternly combated the 
works of Satan and the powers of darkness, we may be tempted 
to see a connection between their oppressive theological gloom 
and the frozen, inhospitable landscapes of a New England winter, 
but this would be a flagrant oversimplification It is not here that 
the difference between the New England spint and that of colo- 
mal Brazil is to be discovered That difference has its roots in the 
Old World, in Protestant England and in the mellow Catholic 
civihzation of Portugal with its large admixture of pagan elements 
— a Catholicism that m the new land was soon to be still further 
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tempered by contact with native animism and an imported Afn- 
can fetishism 

It IS the two different ways of looking at life, the Latin and the 
Anglo-Saxon, developed over long centuries and given a religious 
embodiment, that present the basic contrast The character and 
objectives of the colonizers and the social circumstances attendant 
upon their coming are vastly more important than northern snows 
and equatonal vegetation In search of the fabled nches of the 
Orient, the Portuguese had stumbled upon Brazil by accident, 
and for a considerable time the crown remamed indifferent, feel- 
mg that the new land had no spices and precious gems to offer 
It was not until the possibilities of sugar raismg for the European 
market were envisaged that the colony began to loom in the im- 
perial scheme of thmgs 

The first settlers were accordmgly of the adventurer type 
penniless noblemen, mihtary men and soldiers of fortune, exiles, 
including those who for one reason or another had mcurred the 
royal disfavor, and not a few common criminals, Jews or “new 
Chnstians,’’ and others fleeing the Inquisition, a handful of zealous 
missionanes, and a spnnkhng of artisans to perform the manual 
toil These men came without their wives or other womenfolk, 
and the inevitable consequence was miscegenation, a matmg first 
with the Indian and later with the Af ncan woman, a circumstance 
that has given to Brazil its most distmctive national trait 

The New England colomsts, on the other hand, fleemg Old 
World tyraimy and rehgious persecution, came with their families 
to seek freedom of worship and with the mtention of foundmg 
homes m the wilderness. They not only felt no need of inter- 
marriage with the abongme, but had a positive distaste for such 
umons, havmg brought with them an Anglo-Saxon attitude of 
racial supenonty, whale their rehgious scruples forbade illicit 
intercourse The Portuguese were conscious of no such barriers, 
for they had long been accustomed to livmg side by side and 
min^g with a dark-skinned people- with Moors and Afncans 
- and, durmg the period of the Moorish dommation, had even 
looked up to the blacks as their social superiors Miscegenation, 
therefore, meant no fundamental change in mores, and the 
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Church was mchned to be easygoing where such matings were 
concerned 

For the North Amencans the Indian was always more or less 
an enemy against whom it was necessary to defend oneself, ones 
women and children, and who was to be driven back and exter- 
minated It IS true that, theoretically, he had a soul to be saved, 
and some efiFort was made to evangehze him, as m the case of 
John Ehot and his Bible, but the fact remains that after a pro- 
longed and bloody warfare the Red Man was driven west and is 
today aU but wiped out This has left its impress upon our htera- 
ture, as may be seen by studying the romances of James Fenimore 
Cooper and comparing them, as will be done later on, with those 
of Jose de Alencar With the Portuguese colonizer, it was assimila- 
tion, with the Enghsh, annihilation for the native encoimtered 
on these shores 

If there is any near parallel to be found between our own coun- 
try and Brazil in the colonial era, it is in Jamestown and the other 
Southern settlements that we must look for it The aristocratic 
plantation owners of Virginia and the Carohnas and the Lisbon 
■fidalgos were very similar in many ways, and here too there 
was a sizable criminal element and women were scarce After 
Negro slavery is mtroduced the parallel becomes closer still, and 
to this day there exists a peculiar ajBSnity between our South and 
the Brazihan northeast where the slave-owning, sugar-planting 
patriarchs held sway There was, none the less, an important dif- 
ference even here m the attitude of the white toward the black, 
for the Virginian was after aU an Anglo-Saxon and could not for- 
get his mstinctive color prejudices While interracial sexual con- 
tacts might occur outside the marriage bond, anything in the way 
of a recognized miscegenation was beyond the pale, and the effect 
of this persisting superiority complex has been the tragic situation 
that we have today below the Mason and Dixon Line, a situation 
that most Brazilians would find difficulty in understandmg 

In Brazil miscegenation has come to be viewed as the means of 
racial assimilation m the achievement of national umty,^^ and this 
will account for the promment part that the Indian and the Negro 
play m hterature. Jos6 de Alencar was not the only one to glorify 
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the abongme, the caboclo, or descendant of Indian and white, is 
likely to be met with in any regional novel, and a coraprehensmn 
of such terms as mameluco (equivalent to caboclo), cafuso (off- 
spnng of Indian and Negro,) etc , is indispensable for the reader 
' of these tales But it is the Afncan who, especially since the rise 
of the abolitionist movement m the last century, has had the major 
share of attention both as a hterary theme and as a producer of 
hterature The great Machado de Assis was a mulatto, as was 
another tum-of-the-century novelist, Lima Barreto, who is being 
enthusiastically rediscovered by the present social-minded gen- 
eration, and the same is true of one of the finest Brazilian poets of 
any age, the contemporary Jorge de Lima 

Smce the early 1930s the mterest m the Negro has been par- 
ticularly mtense on the part of the anthropologist, the sociologist, 
the poet, and the novehst There have been a number of scholarly 
studies by essayists like Freyre, Arthur Ramos, Oliveira Vianna, 
and others, Jorge de Lima has published his Poemas Negros, and 
m his novel, Jubtabd, Jorge Amado has given us a masterly por- 
trait of the black man of Bahia 

All this IS runmng ahead of the story, but it is necessary to an- 
ticipate by way of bnngmg out the long-range consequences of 
racial attitudes m colomal times, attitudes that were owing to 
circumstances surroundmg die colonization, to diffenng religious 
oudooks and practices, and to ethmc and national traits imbedded 
in die past eitpenence of European peoples. In any companson 
of the Portuguese with the English colomes there is one point to 
be kept m mmd that pohtical democracy, as evolved in the New 
England town meetmg, for example, did not necessanly imply 
racial democracy nor was a monarchical-aristocratic regime in- 
compatible with the latter A Wilham Penn and a Roger WiUiaras 
were the exception, so exceptional as to evoke comment by the 
historian. One can but think of that madent at the court of the 
last Brazihan emperor, Dorn Pedro II, when, the other ladies 
havmg refused to dance with the famous Negro engmeer Andre 
Rebou 9 as, the Prmcess Isabel asked hun to dance •with her 
Down to die present moment one cannot conceive of this happen- 
mg at the White House! 
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Much has been made of the numerous and colorful “contradic- 
tions’’ to be foimd m the Portuguese character Portugal’s own 
Ega de Queiroz, the Brazihan Freyre, and Mr Aubrey F. G Bell 
all have had their say on the subject But there are two aspects 
mentioned by Freyre that deserve to be stressed the Portuguese 
colonizer had a good deal less race consciousness than the Spanish 
conqmstador, and he was far from being so stem m his Catholic 
orthodoxy With regard to religion he was agamst the heretic 
but not agamst the Indian, the Negro, or the Jew as such For this 
reason if for no other it would be a nustake to assume that the 
cultural and literary history of Brazil follows, save m broadest 
outhne, the same pattern as that of Spanish Amenca 

There is, to be sure, a certain parallehsm here as m the pohtical 
history of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, and we may 
distinguish a colonial penod, a period of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, a modem autonomous era, and the like, but there are 
at the same time deep-going divergencies The Inquisition, for 
one thing, while it mvaded Brazil, never became the force there 
that it was m the Spanish-speaking countnes, and fierce racial 
hatreds and conflicts were absent — such a feelmg as that which 
existed between the gachupin or the cnollo (the Spaniard or the 
American of Spanish descent) and the abongmal population in 
Mexico, Peru, and elsewhere was unknown m the Portuguese 
colony And differences of this sort could not but be reflected m 
hterature 

Where the culture of the Spamsh countnes has been, at least 
until a recent revolutionary epoch, predominantly one created by 
and for cnollos, that of Brazil has been and remams a mestizo 
culture, the result of racial and cultural fusion It is no longer 
the Portuguese with whom we are deahng, but the Brazihan, the 
Portuguese transplanted to a new land that has become one of the 
world’s greatest melting pots, even more of a melting pot than our 
own Only the Soviet Umon exceeds it m this respect The Brazil- 
ian is the Portuguese who in the tropics has met and mated with 
Indian, African, Dutchman, Jew, and later with German, Italian, 
and other stocks, he is, in Freyre’s words, “the ideal type of mod- 
em man for the tropics, a European with Negro or Indian blood 
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to revive his energy,” the first to found a modem society in the 
tomd zone 

Accepted from the start as a necessity, mestigagem (miscegena- 
tion) has been turned into an asset, and among the results has 
been a hterature that is umque, vital, often fascmating, almost 
never dull It v?ould be misleading to give the impression that 
Brazilian vmters have always unquestionmgly acqmesced in their 
people’s destmy Some like Machado de Assis have experienced a 
bitter, soul-tortunng inner revolt at having been bom a mulatto 
or a Negro, and while this revolt may not be exphcit m their 
works, it has none tbe less colored, when it has not detenmned, 
Iheir hfe view, givmg rise to an unredeemed pessimism with re- 
gard to hmnanlond Others like Eucbdes da Cunha and Graga 
Aranha, led astray by mneteenth-century theories as to the “m- 
fenonty” of mixed races, have despaired of their country’s future, 
as the English-language reader may see by pemsing such works 
as Canaan and Rebellion in the BacJdands 

In the early years of the present century the entire nation may 
be said to have gone through an era of doubt, a purgatorial epoch 
that may be compared to our own -fin de stdcle period represented 
by such writers as Henry Adams, Mark Twam, William Dean 
HoweUs, the Mudcrakers, and others In our case, however, the 
cause was different the doubt inspired by a seeimngly overpow- 
enng mdustnal civilization Both m Brazil and in the United 
States the spiritual cnsis proved a fruitful one, maturing in its 
effect, and there has smce been a deepened consciousness of na- 
tional and social problems on the part of writers and other 
mteUectuals and of the people as a whole. 

With the Brazilians, however, the doubt persists to an accen- 
tuated degree In the 1920s Paulo Prado pubhshed an essay 
entitled Portrait of Brazil that is a classic expression of the mood 
of despan that lays hold of his countrymen from tone to time, the 
latter respect the book highly, although most of them piobably 
would disapprove of its bemg translated mto another language 
it IS too mtunate, a family discussion that is not for strangers’ 
ears®^ 
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The Brazilian character is rather a crnious combination of alter- 
natmg pessimism and optimism, m which may be seen, perhaps, a 
reversion to Portuguese type Last year, I spent an evening with 
a Brazilian economist, who proceeded to paint the gloomiest pic- 
ture imagmable of present conditions and immediate prospects 
At length I decided to interrupt my visitor with a blunt question 
"Well, what do you think the outcome will be, anyhow?’^ The 
reply was "Oh, I thmk everythmg will probably turn out all 
right in a year or so Brazihan economy is like a cat* it has a habit 
of landing on its feet ” This attitude is fairly typical Back of it 
lies a certam faith in miracles, and, not infrequently on the part 
of the masses, a Messianic complex that is looking always for "the 
man," the leader — it may be an Antdnio Conselheiro of the back- 
lands, a Getulio Vargas, a Plinio Salgado, a Luiz Carlos Prestes — 
who will appear to save the situation 

This pecuhar variety of pessimism, seeming or real, that one 
encounters in Brazil is hard for the foreigner to grasp and may 
readily lead to false conclusions Dunng my recent stay in the 
country I was visited several times a week by a young novelist, 
who would sit for hours detailing the hopeless (to hear him tell 
it) economic and cultural plight of his native land its enormous 
area (considerably larger than our own) and scant population 
(some forty-five million), resulting m a chronic shortage of man- 
power in agnculture and mdustry alike, the lack of communica- 
tion and transport, as a consequence of which the Amazon region 
and Rio Grande do Sul are almost two different worlds, the dis- 
tinctive admixture of races and diflSculties of assimilation, the 
undemounshment of all classes of society from earhest colonial 
times, the physical fradty of the Brazihan people, the devastating 
diseases to which they are subject, and the lack of medical care, 
the alarmingly high death rate, the paralyzmg effects of the one- 
crop system and big landownership, the excessive number of state 
functionaries and the governmental abuses that prevail, the lack 
of a civic consciousness, the mdifference of intellectuals, the high 
degree of ilhteracy (at least sixty per cent) and the absence of an 
adequate system of umversity education, with the result that most 
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Brazilian intellectuals are self-taught, and accordingly are likely 
to exhibit a lack of philosophic depth and cultural background m 
their thinking and writing, etc , etc 
The young man of letters, in short, was engaged m hsting all 
the outstanding social themes, the age-old laments, that are to be 
found in the pages of Brazilian writers from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present time, and refuting him, playing a polite and 
smcere deviFs advocate to his arguments, arguments buttressed 
by the documentation that only a native could possess, was by no 
means an easy task It was in fact impossible One might remark 
that Brazilians impressed him as being as civilized and truly cul- 
tured a people as any in the world “But why^"" the visitor would 
msist One might then go on to cite the almost universal gentle- 
ness and courtesy of the Canocas, not only toward foreigners, but 
toward one another, the ranty of street brawls and arguments, 
the patient orderliness of the long lines — those famous ^*filas” — 
waiting for the bus, the consideration shown for other passengers 
on the fantastically overloaded bondes, or streetcars, as contrasted 
with the fierce battle that takes place m the New York subway at 
the close of a working day 

“But are you sure that this gentleness and courtesy of which 
you speak is not merely the passivity of a people too long accus- 
tomed to repression?^’ 

At this point my wife entered the room, and our guest turned 
to her and said. “Senhora, your husband has a very great faith in 
Brazil ” His tone was a fervent one and there was a glow in his 
eyes, and then suddenly it was all clear What this young man and 
his countrymen craved, what they needed, was to be contradicted, 
refuted, convmced m spite of themselves, or, m heu of this, they 
demanded of the stranger from abroad a faith that would hold out 
against the worst they might say of their country or of themselves 
This IS something for the foreign visitor, and above all the 
casual tourist, to remember as he listens to the conversations about 
him, if he has fallen m love with the land and the people, he wdl 
probably find himself a number of times a day defending Brazil 
against the Brazihan. It is something for the reader to keep in 
mind as he makes his first acquamtance with Brazihan writers 
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the latter do not always mean what they say the way it sounds, 
which IS not to imply any insincerity on their part, they are, as a 
matter of fact, passionately sincere 

There is a difFerence in national manners to be taken into con- 
sideration The North American who for the first time arises to 
dehver a lecture or make a pubhc address of any kind m Brazil, 
if he is unfamihar with the institution of the conferSncta as it is 
practiced there, will be surprised and possibly a httle alarmed 
when the gentleman who is to introduce him, looking him straight 
m the eye, begins reading a eulogy of him which may run mto 
many pages, and which to our more restramed taste may seem 
excessive The guest of honor in turn is expected with becommg 
modesty to deprecate the praise bestowed upon him, whereupon 
he will be greeted with a polite murmur of disagreement from the 
audience And his self-disparagement may even upon occasion be 
earned to extravagant lengths This is a very old and charming 
custom, both in Portugal and in Brazil, and certainly compares 
favorably with our own after-dinner ntual, but inasmuch as cus- 
toms reflect the psychology of a people, the point to be noted is 
the tendency to praise of others and depreciation of oneself Bear- 
ing this in mmd, we shall understand why it is that Enco Veris- 
simo, writing about the literature of his country for foreign 
readers, begins with an apology for that hterature 

There is more than mere modesty involved however Brazil, it 
is to be remembered, possesses a culture that is perhaps the least 
provincial, the most cosmopolitan and urbane of any in Latin 
America For good or ill, so far as ongmahty is concerned, she has 
ever been keenly aware of currents m the outside world, and has 
reacted sensitively to the mmd and art of Europe and, in modem 
times, of the Umted States Her standards are not parochial, eco- 
nomically a semi-colonial nation, she has judged and contmues to 
judge her cultural and other achievements by those of the great 
powers, which in the past have been the producers of the great 
literatures 

It is m the hght of this psychology that such a statement as that 
made some years ago by title distmgmshed literary scholar Afr&nio 
Peixoto is to be read. Speakmg of the racial mixture represented 
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by the fusion of Portuguese, Negro, and Indian, Senhor Peixoto 
goes on to inquire what traits one might expect to find m the 
resulting Brazihan type, and he answers the question as follows 

The Brazilians will be keen-witted and grasping, sharp in their 
dealings and wasteful m their economy, at once adventurous and 
ideahstic, hke the whites, they will be sentimental and servile, hcen- 
tious and undisciplmed, and at the same time capable of endurmg 
the most severe hardships, like the blacks, they will be haughty and 
mdolent, mcapable of reactmg against prolonged oppression but re- 
sentful of coercion and humihations, like the primitive Brazihans, 
and these frequently antagonistic quahties may exist side by side in 
two different mdividuals or alternately m the same mdividual where 
the component elements have not as yet been purified and united 
mto a perfect whole 

Then comes a note of hope* 

This process of slow fusion, mcomplete as yet, and of repeated 
cultural selection, together with the enforced disciphne of social life 
will fashion out of this mass a strong and happy folk We have the 
example of the United States to mspire us, for the situation there is 
in many respects comparable to ours 

Meanwhile 

They [the Brazihans] have all the faults of young peoples and 
their other quahties as well They are very proud of their land, 
which they hold to be the best m the world and are forever runnmg 
the gamut of its praises This nativism dommates our entire htera- 
ture, to the pomt where we are unwilhng to recogmze our country's 
shortcommgs We imitate European models while refusmg to admit 
it and arrogandy pretendmg to ongmahty We have htfle imagma- 
tion, whatever may be said to the contrary, and small power of re- 
flection, but we do possess a great gift for showy verbal expression 
Orators, poets, journalists aboimd, but thinkers, histonans, mvesti- 
gators are rare, we have no philosopher and but few novehsts or 
men of leammg The young have great ambitions but lack the pa- 
tience for those thmgs which are acquired with time and labor; 
whence their pessnmsm, their discontent, fheir disrespectful cntx- 
cism of those who do something even though it may be far from 
what we should like to achieve. 
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In Brazil as in the United States there are an infinite number of 
Babbitts and almost as many critics — more critical than they are 
productive m any form of activity Critics who write, and those who 
do not write In either case they are boastful, egotistic, Utopian, but 
generous and idealistic to a degree, and out of these quahties, with 
time and patience and the disciphne that results from work and 
study, somethmg m the end may come. 

And the conclusion is 

Literature m the Amencas is not as yet a necessary and therefore 
smcere revelation of the mmd and spirit that is fully formed, it is, 
rather, a precocious and almost always boastful mutation and for 
this reason is usually artificial, lacking m spontaneity But there is 
still time for us to grow up and attam that matunty and perfection 
that go with art 

The foregomg mournful passage appears m a volume that was 
pubhshed m 1931 And yet, half a century before, the very culture 
that Senhor Peixoto is describing had produced m Machado de 
Assis a novelist with whom we have none to compare, and during 
the past decade and a half there has come out of Brazil a litera- 
ture that ments and is receiving the attention of the world This 
spint of self-criticism continues to be manifested by Brazilian 
wnters, and numerous other examples might be cited It may be 
looked upon as a hopeful sign when not carried to excess, for 
whatever the defects from which such a literature may suflFer, 
complacency is not one of them 
This, when all is said, is what makes a journey down the cen- 
turies with these authors so rewardmg and often so excitmg a 
one It was m the year 1618 that the Portuguese Jew and Paraiban 
planter Ambrdsio Fernandes Brandao sat down to compose his 
Dialogues on the Resources of Brazil,^^ and from that day to the 
present, Brazil has been a nation in search of its soul, and its 
hterature has in large part served to reflect that agonized quest 
There have been moments of terrible doubt, a doubt enhanced at 
times when Brazihans have paid too much heed to incompetent 
voices from abroad Was Buckle right in tenning this a land of 
'Vandenng savages’'^ Were there grounds for the conclusion of 
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that expounder of Aryamsm Vacher de Lapouge, who m a book 
pubhshed at Pans in 1899 declared that Brazil was ‘‘an enormous 
Negro state on its way back to barbarism,’’ and that its im- 
portance, like that of Mexico, was “only numencal”? This theme 
of racial and national doubt constitutes a leitmotiv that from be- 
gmmng to end will be found running throu^ the symphony of 
the best Brazihan writing 

Ambrdsio Fernandes Brandao had wntten of the ^grandezas^ 
(matenal resources, plural of grandeza, meaning greatness or 
grandeur) of Brazil Grandeza and tristeza (sadness or melan- 
choly) — these may be said to be the two keynotes to the Brazilian 
character The Portuguese language has a beautiful but m reahty 
untranslatable word saudades^ the nearest Enghsh equivalent 
for which would be “nostalgia” or “vague longmg ” Brazilian and 
Portuguese alike know what saudades means, for it is a common 
heritage, but m addition to this there is a sadness that only the 
man of the tropics knows and that the transient no more than 
faintly senses in the languorous eternity of noon or as the quick 
night falls without the dividing line of dusk There is also a melan- 
choly peculiar to mestizo peoples, and the modern mhabitant of 
Brazil well may expenence at times something of the depressive 
mood called “hanzo” that drove the African slave to a self-inflicted 
death, or it may be the somber mtroversion of the abongme whom 
the Jesuit padres had vainly transplanted to their schools and 
settlements and a civilization that was deadly in its eflFects ^ 

But for all of this — and here lies the paradox — Brazal is still a 
young nation, at once young and very old, and to approach its 
culture and hterature, the first that may be descnbed as truly 
modem to come out of the tropic regions of the earth, is to enter a 
door that opens upon a new world bnght with the promise of 
tomorrow. 
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Ihe sixteenth century was a golden age of literature m West- 
ern Europe, an epoch that came as the brilliant fruit of the Ren- 
aissance with its boundlessly expandmg geographic, intellectual, 
spmtual, and aesthetic horizons, and that reached its peak in the 
Iberian penmsula and in England durmg the first decade or two 
of the century following To bring back to mmd just how mar- 
velous a flowering this was, we have but to repeat those names 
that “every schoolboy knows”* Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Camoes And there are others equally well known to the culti- 
vated reader Clement Marot, Montaigne, Regmer, Ronsard, and 
the Pleiade in France, Lope de Vega and Gdngora m Spam, John 
Donne and the whole galaxy of the Elizabethans, and the Portu- 
guese Sa de Miranda and Gil Vicente 
The French were to go on to their great century, that of Louis 
XIV, and of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, La Fontame, but m Eng- 
lish and Hispamc letters the f oreshadowmgs of an imminent dechne 
might have been discerned in the obscurantism and the tor- 
tured preciosities of a Gongora and of John Lyly and the Euphu- 
ists, while in Italy, where the heyday was somewhat past, the same 
tendency was visible in the concetti (“conceits”) of Giambattista 
Marino and his followers And Gongonsm was soon to make its 
appearance m Brazil and the other Amencas 
At the time Amenca was discovered, Portugal was a great and 
growing empire, far flung and prosperous, so prosperous that, if 
tradition be true, the clerks m its treasury were unable to count 
all the gold that poured in ^ But with the imposition of the Span- 
ish yoke in the seventeenth century and the struggle with the 
Dutch to preserve its colonies, its power and wealth were to 
dmunish and its culture wane, the high pomt of the latter bemg 
marked by the pubhcation in 1572 of The Lusiads of Camoes In 
the course of the succeeding centuries it was to become merely 
another smaU nation with only the remnants of its former splendor 
and its clin gin g memones of the past, whence that tendency that 
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has so often been noted on the part of the modem Portuguese to 
live in history rather than in the present and haughtily to bedeck 
himself with the glories of a vanished era “ 

In the closing decades of the mneteenth century, the age of 
Ega de Queiroz, it seemed as if there was to be a renascence of 
the Portuguese genius, but owing m good part to social and 
political conditions of the time, this hope was frustrated and, hke 
the famous ‘"generation of ’98” in Spam, the writers of Lisbon 
turned to moods of despair and suicide ® Today Portugal is a lit- 
erary wasteland that may best be descnbed in the words that 
Georges Bemanos apphed to Franco Spam ctmetidres sous la 
lune Pick up its leading reviews and you will find them devoted 
almost exclusively to a rummaging of the archives and an inces- 
sant debating of questions of philology and textual criticism, a 
practice and habit of mind that have been aptly termed memo- 
nalismo ^ 

Yet with it all one is inclmed to agree with Aubrey F G Bell 
when he asserts that "the Portuguese is the greatest literature pro- 
duced by a small country with the exception of ancient Greece ” ® 
And Portuguese literature is the parent of the Brazilian 

Something has already been said as to the more sophisticated 
character of colonial wnting m Brazil as contrasted with that of 
our own country durmg the same period In addition to the fac- 
tors of racial, national, and religious backgrounds, and the differ- 
ing social circumstances and objectives of the colomzers, there are 
two points that may be taken into consideration The first settle- 
ment m Brazil, at Sao Vicente in the present state of Sao Paulo, 
was founded in 1532,® exactly three quarters of a century before 
the foundmg of Jamestown, while the Pilgrims did not set foot on 
Plymouth Rock until 1620, and in 1553, "the first Brazilian au- 
thor,” Father Anchieta, landed to* begin his lifelong work as a 
missionary All this was some twenty years before Camoes pub- 
hshed his masterpiece Portuguese hterature, that is to say, was 
still on the upgrade, whereas by the seventeenth century the 
falling-off m British letters had begun The Protestant Milton and 
his epic were yet to come, but the turmoil attendant upon the 
Puntan revolution and the Restoration was not favorable to the 
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producfaon of great works and what is to be seen is largely sur- 
vivals from the age of Elizabeth 

The second point that may be noted is the pronounced dif- 
ference of attitude toward literary creation discoverable in com- 
paring the Enghsh colonists with the Portuguese In Brazil the 
bearers of culture and the first writers — or among the fiirst — were 
Jesuits, educated men with a high respect for hterature and with- 
out the hampering scruples in this regard that the Puntan felt, 
and even laymen of the upper class — plantation owners, for ex- 
ample, such as the one who wrote the Dialogues on the Resources 
of Brazil — were not infrequently possessed of a surprising erudi- 
tion that showed a close contact with the Old World and the 
mmd of the Renaissance Not a few of the first comers, and this is 
true of both pnests and laymen, divided their hves between the 
mother country and the new land, to such an extent that it is 
sometimes, in the case of literary figures, a subject of debate as to 
whether they are to be classified as Portuguese or Brazilian 

An intellectual interchange of this sort did not exist to anything 
hke the same degree between England and her American de- 
pendencies It IS true that the Puritans were a minonty, but their 
influence was a strong one in the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay colonies and was destined to become more and more power- 
ful m Amencan cultural life In their case religious prejudice 
served as an effective barrier against such ungodly diversions, fit 
for the followers of King Charles, as the drama, the novel, and 
profane poetry Their view of the novel, one they had brought 
with them from overseas, is at once typical and illuminating 
bemg fiction, that is something that was not true, the novel was m 
essence a he and therefore immoral The drama with them was 
imthmkable, poetry meant hymns, and prose consisted of sermons 
and theological tracts There were notable exceptions to be sure, 
but the attitude descnbed was a common one and is not to be 
overlooked 

In colomal Brazil the literary trends of Spam and Portugal 
are clearly reflected even in the sermons of the padres, and we 
hear a seventeenth-century Father Vieira on the one hand inveigh- 
ing agamst Gongonsm in the pulpit (T[s it possible that we who 
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are Portuguese are to have to listen to a preacher m the Portu- 
guese language without understanding what he says?’") and on 
the other hand employing in his own compositions the same 
hyperboles, obscure and tortuous turns of phrasing, and subtle 
conceits that characterize this school ^ Gongonsm, indeed, is the 
strongest SBSthetic mfluence that is to be made out m the writers 
of this penod, and m this may be seen an instance of the close 
bond that prevailed from the start between the parent hterature 
and its oflFspring 

By contrast, if we turn our eyes northward we shall discover 
little reflection of what is going on in the England of Cowley and 
Herbert, Sucldmg and Crashaw, the Milton who wrote Comus 
and LyctdaSy of Wycherley, Congreve, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
all the others It is true that Anne Bradstreet had read her Quarles 
and Herbert and the French du Bartas, and out of them had fash- 
ioned a weird land of Gongonsm of her own But when all is said, 
the one New England figure that stands out as of more than pro- 
vincial importance or purely histoncal interest down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century or the pre-Revolutionary era is that of 
Jonathan Edwards, who, far from being merely the hell’s fire and 
bnmstone exhorter that he has been pictured, was an able meta- 
physician who achieved a European reputation ® It was not until 
the age of FranHm, Jefferson, Tom Paine, and Phihp Freneau, 
marked by the mfluence of the Encyclopedists and the stimngs 
of French revolutionary thought, that North America began to 
lose the mtellectual insularity that had marked its earher history 

Preachers north and padres south — the great difference be- 
tween them was a matter of horizons The sermon was a pronu- 
nent genre m sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Brazil, but the 
interests of the clergy were not confined to theology Anchieta is 
a good example here He was not only a pnest, but a poet, his- 
torian, and philologist as well, writing m Portuguese, Spanish, 
Latm, and the Indian language Tupi Where our literature m its 
beginnings remained parochial, the Brazflian, even though it 
imght frequently be ovenmitative of Continental models, was far 
less narrow m outlook 

One reason for this hes in the fact that the men (without wives 
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and families for the most part) who settled Bahia, Sao Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro, while they may have been voluntary or involun- 
tary exiles or fugitives, were not rebels in the sense that the mem- 
bers of persecuted sects who found refuge m North America were 
Consequently they did not have the same feeling toward the land 
of their birth and its culture as did the Puritans, Pilgrims, and 
others They continued to look to o reino, the Kingdom, with a 
great deal of respect, and just as the wealthy sugar planters of 
the northeast would import from Lisbon fine wines and other 
dehcacies for their table, so would the writers bring over the liter- 
ary fashions of the day It is not surprismg then if early Brazilian 
hterature has the appearance of Portuguese hterature transplanted 
to the edge of the tropical jungle 

But it could not m the nature of things remain a mere trans- 
plantation The jungle saw to that Had not the landscape im- 
pmged at once upon the consciousness of Anchieta and his brother 
missionaries^ The landscape and the naked, red-skinned native 
roaimng the forests and, a httle later, the black man from Africa 
And sugar, coffee, all the things that go to spell Brazil, a land that 
takes its name from the wood of a tree ® For this, after all, was 
the New World, not the Old The horizons of imperial Portugal 
were soon to contract, those of her colony to expand immeasur- 
ably, and so it was inevitable that a new culture should spring up 
on this side of the Atlantic and a new hterature that should reflect 
that culture 

The history of Brazilian wntmg is very largely that of an at- 
tempt to escape the formative mold, to free itself of the Portuguese 
influence and achieve an mdividuahty of its own In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to compare the shiftmg relations of our own 
hterature to that of England, from Washington Irving to the pres- 
ent tune In both coimtnes it was the growing urge to political 
mdependence that stimulated the striving for hterary-cultural 
autonomy, but where m North America our waters io\ a long time 
after the Revolution continued to exhibit a certain subservience 
to Enghsh models and a wavering allegiance to the native theme 
and native forms, m Brazil the aestiietic revolt began much earlier, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century or some seventy-five 
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years before the pohtical yoke of Portugal was thrown off The 
explanation of this will be found in the vastly expanded national 
consciousness and national pnde that followed upon the opening 
of the interior of the country by the Bandetrantes of Sao Paulo, 
corresponding roughly to our *Torty-niners” and other Western 
pioneers 

It is the struggle for autonomy that m general determines the 
vanous stages into which the literary history of Brazil is com- 
monly divided Native authonties differ as to the number of 
penods to be distinguished and the precise hnes of demarcation, 
and several chronological schemes have been proposed varying 
only slightly from one another and showing a tendency to sim- 
plification As I see it — and my view, it is to be remembered, is 
that of a foreign observer, but may have its value for that reason — 
the following classification might well be adopted. 

(1) Colonial Period, or Penod of Formation, 1500-1750, 

(2) Penod of Transformation and Struggle for Autonomy, ac- 
companymg the struggle for pohtical mdependence, 1750-1825 

(3) The Romantic Liberation, marked by the dommant influence 
of French Romanticism, 1825-1870, 

(4) The Anti-Romantic Revolt, signaled by the nse of realism 
and naturalism and of the Parnassian and symbolist schools of 
poetry, 1870-1901, « 

(5) Era of National Doubt, marked by such works as Canaan, 
Os Sertoes, etc , 1901-1922, 

(6) The Modernist Interlude, 1922-1928, 

(7) Literature of the Social Struggle, 1928 to the present time 

With this scheme it may be of interest to compare the recog- 
nizable epochs in the development of our own literature 

(1) Colonial Era, 1607-1765 (or -1776), 

(2) Revolutionary Era, 1765 (or 1776)-1789 (or, some would 
say, 1815), 

(3) Begmnmgs of a National Literature, 1789-1821, or 1815- 
1830, 

(4) Age of Romanticism, with Emerson’s address, "The Ameri- 
can Scholar” (1837) as a cultural declaration of mdependence, 1821 
(or 1830)-1867, 
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(5) Rise of Regionalism, foUowmg the Civil War, servmg as a 
transition from romanticism to realism, 1867-1888, 

(6) Penod of Social Reahsm, embracmg the expatnate-modemist 
decade of the 1920’s (which corresponds m a general way to mo- 
dermsmo m Brazil), 1888 to the present day 

The similanties m general outline must strike anyone and may 
be taken as evidence of a cultural history common to the hemi- 
sphere We should not, however, indulge in oversimplification, and 
points of likeness should not be stressed to the obscunng of funda- 
mental differences In both countries, for instance, romanticism 
was the dommant movement of the mneteenth century, but m 
Brazil it was directly and heavily French m mspiration, whde in 
the Umted States, where the Galhc influence upon letters has 
never been a strong one, our romantics hke Cooper and MelviUe 
either looked to Britam when they turned their eyes abroad, or 
else drew spiritual sustenance from American transcendentalism, 
the philosophic sources of which were ultimately Germanic Ro- 
manticism represented the Zeitgeist and naturally assumed differ- 
ent forms in different coimtnes Both with us and with the 
Brazihans it was put to social uses and served well the cause of 
abolition It also, with Jose de Alencar and James Femmore 
Cooper, gave the native red man a place in literature before he 
had disappeared completely 

So too with the modernist movement of the twenties there is a 
basic distmcfaon to be noted Our ^ost generation' of that era 
migrated to Pans's Left Bank, there to discover such masters as 
Joyce, Stem, Pound, and Eliot, and to produce a Hemingway and 
others who were to rediscover their own Amenca The young 
Brazihans, chiefly PaiJistas, for the most part stayed home, and 
their revolt had more of a native character, being concerned with 
asserting the rights of the popular speech as opposed to the lit- 
erary idiom that wnters previously had employed But in either 
case there is evident a rebellion against the past or against the 
shackles of academic tradition, which is charactenstic of the 
period that followed World War I and had for its noisiest repre- 
sentatives the French Dadaists and surreahsts — the Zeitgeist once 
again was at work 
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These points of likeness and difference will become clearer as 
the story goes on, they are mentioned here by way of illustrating 
the care that is to be observed m companng the literary history of 
one people with that of another 

One important trait that is common to Brazilian hterature and 
our own is the prolonged effort to sever the umbilical cord be- 
tween the new body of writing and the parent one This does not 
mean that the child is to disown its parent, it means simply that 
It must eventually stand upon its own feet A bond of another sort 
IS thereupon formed, which is all the more valid for not being a 
tangible one Such a process takes time — decades and even cen- 
turies Here in the United States it is only m the present century 
that Amencan literature has attained an academic respectability 
alongside the hterature of England and has come to be adequately 
taught m our schools It is now too vital to be relegated to second 
place — It IS perhaps the most vigorous of any m the world — but 
this does not imply any depreciation on our part of hterary Bnt- 
ains glonous past, to which we owe so much The bond of a 
common language should alone be enough to preserve the sense 
of kmship 

As for the Brazihans, who found in French romanticism the 
liberatmg force that was to enable them to achieve literary ‘‘au- 
tonomy,’’ they have sometimes wondered if they had not ex- 
changed one bond for another The Portuguese influence, it goes 
without saying, still persists, it would be impossible to do away 
with it wholly even if writers in Portuguese Amenca desired such 
a thmg Dimng the last decade cultural relations between the two 
countnes have been growing constantly closer, and today it may 
be said that Brazilian men of letters are more deeply conscious of 
their ancestral heritage than they ever were before 

One of the chief agents in the differentiation of a hterature that 
has been transplanted to another land is the process of linguistic 
change that inevitably occurs It has been believed by some m 
the past that language, the mold of thought, determined thought 
itself, and while there now is a tendency to see it rather as a reflex 
of culture, there would seem to be little doubt that the mstrument 
of expression does have its effect upon our thmkmg.®® In any 
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event it assuredly has its eflFect upon form, which is the primary 
concern of the literary or other artist In a new and particularly m 
a radically different environment, there must be a host of new 
names for new things as experience broadens, and the expenence 
and as a result the consciousness of the Portuguese in Brazil were 
indeed broadening, honzons were contmually expanding while 
those of “the Kingdom” were shrinking, closing m 

There are also to be encountered strange tongues that cannot 
but affect that of the invader or colonizer In Brazil it was first 
the aboriginal speech and later the ninnerous African dialects that 
were to alter the character of spoken Portuguese Wrestling with 
the problem of racial and tnbal mtercommumcation, the Jesuits 
by a feat of ingenuity evolved a lingua geral, or common tongue, 
which became the everyday household idiom for the early colo- 
msts, the language of the homeland being reserved for oflScial use 
and state occasions 

Portuguese continued to be the hterary medium as it was that 
of the educated class in general, but it was a Portuguese that, as 
Freyre has pomted out, not only contamed many new and bar- 
barous sounding words but had been agreeably softened m the 
mouth of the African slave, especially the Negro nurse, who had 
effected changes even in its syntax As a consequence of these 
contacts there is now as much difference between the Portuguese 
spoken in Brazil and that of Portugal as there is between Ameri- 
can and Bntish Enghsh or between Castihan Spanish and the 
Spamsh-Amencan vanety In the Brazilian dictionary there are 
some ten thousand words that are not to be found in the lexicons 
of the mother coimtry 

Is this sufiScient to constitute a Brazihan language^ That is a 
question that has been much discussed these last few years In 
1936 a resolution was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Rio with the object of making the term official The proposal was 
defeated after a spirited debate, but the controversy has been 
going on ever smce The outcome appears to be a generally ac- 
cepted opimon that the Brazihan language, when all is said, is no 
more than a vanety of Portuguese, the kmd that is spoken and 
wntten in Brazil 
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In our country we have had a similar controversy ever since 
Mr Mencken published his book The American Language in 
1919 , but the interest in the subject has been lukewarm, perfunc- 
tory, and academic, we have not become as excited about it as 
our Brazilian friends Neither the abongme nor the Negro has had 
an influence upon the English language comparable to that which 
they exerted upon the Portuguese The Indian was too soon deci- 
mated, all but exterminated, and linguistic memories of him are 
largely limited to place names If American English differs to the 
extent that it does from that of London and Oxford, this has been 
due not so much to racial contacts or geographic environment as 
to Amencan commercial and mdustnal dynamism as reflected in 
our culture — in our philosophy, even, as in the pragmatism of 
John Dewey and his disciples 

What we have then in Brazil is a people, a language, and sub- 
sequently a literature that are at once Portuguese and not Portu- 
guese, very like their prototypes and at the same time notably 
different Without being overly mystical one might perhaps say 
that there was something in the very atmosphere of the Amencas 
that transformed the soul of man, and this transformation in the 
slow procession of the centuries was bound to find its expression 
in the wntten word 
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And then, of a sudden, on a stormy mght, here on the edge of 
the forest, men discovered that awesome nook of the universe 
where the goblins dwelt Here amid this tanked vegetation, amid 
the creeping lianas, in company with the venomous snakes, the 
fierce jaguars, the evil-auguring owls, those who had been ti arts'- 
formed by a curse into fantastic animals were paying now for the 
crimes they had committed. It was from here, on nights without 
a moon, that they set out for the highways to he in wait for 
homebound travellers and bring terror to men And so now, amid 
the tumult of the storm, the men stopped, feeling very small in- 
deed, stopped and listened to the despairing ghostly cnes that 
came from the heart of the forest And when the lightning ceased, 
they beheld the flame-spouting mouths and caught a glimpse at 
times of the inconceivable countenance of the caipora as it did its 
horrible goblin dance The foresti It is not a mystery, it is not a 
danger, a menace It is a godf The giant wood is the worlds 
past, the beginning of the world ^ 


Tew wbiters have ever penned a more poetic, and poetically 
accurate, description of the tropical jungle and its effect upon the 
imnd of man than the one the contemporary Jorge Amado has 
given us in his brilliant novel The Violent Land Amado is here 
speaking of the cacao workers of southern Bahia in the early years 
of the present century as a group of them were brought up to the 
edge of the forest at nightfall, but he might have been describing 
the reaction of the aborigine, of the first white comers, or of the 
African who had been brought from another jungle overseas, for 
these plantation toilers of Ilheus of whom he is telling us, and this 
is generally true of the Brazilian working class today, were men 
with the blood of all three races m their veins — and with the awe 
and fear of the forest m their blood 
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If the seha, the virgin forest, plays so prominent a part in the 
novels that Brazilians wnte, the reason is that it lies like an ines- 
capable incubus upon their spirit from the earliest years of child- 
hood It haunts the cradle songs that lull them to sleep and the 
tales their nurses tell them, tales of the carrapatii and other mys- 
tenous, terror-mspinng btchos, ammal shapes half imaginary and 
half real, that people the depths of the secular wood It mingles 
with the games the children play and with the diversions of 
adults (for mstance, the game of chance known as bicho) It is, 
m short, a complex that is carried through life As Freyre ob- 
serves "‘The Brazilian, above all in his childhood, when he is more 
instinctive and less intellectuahzed by European education, feels 
strangely close to the hvmg forest, fiUed with animals and mon- 
sters known to him by their indigenous names and, in good part, 
through the experiences and superstitions of the Indians ” ^ 

For the Indian was there before him, and it is the animistic life 
view of the forest-roaming savage that he has absorbed as a sub- 
stratum to his European or European-imposed culture To quote 
Freyre again "We still dwell in the shadow of the jungle, the 
virgin forest In the shadow, likewise, of that culture of the tropi-- 
cal forest — of Amenca and of Afnca — which the Portuguese in- 
corporated and assimilated with his own as no other colomzer of 
modern times has done, and it is for this reason that we are sub- 
ject to frequent relapses mto the pnimtive mentality with its 
mstmcts and its fears ’’ ^ The aborigme, accordmgly, could hardly 
have failed to affect the literature of Brazil even if he had not 
bequeathed to it, as he has done, a valuable folklore legacy in the 
form of a number of charmingly poetic tales that have become a 
part of the national patrimony 

The Indians inhabitmg the part of South Amenca that is now 
Brazil, includmg the Tupis, Guarsmis, G^s, Canbas, Ganns, and 
other tabes, were far less advanced m civilization than those of 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, the Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and 
others*^ Like the North Amencan Indians, they hved chiefly by 
hunting and fishing, practicmg only a little rudimentary agncul- 
ture in plots near their dwelhng places, this kmd of labor being 
left as a rule to the womenfolk. They did, however, engage m such 

so 
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crafts as basket weaving, dyeing, and ceramics, at which they 
attamed a high degree of proficiency, as is indicated by those 
antiquities of the Amazon region which the modem Brazihan col- 
lects so avidly.® They occupied communal houses known as ocas, 
and their mde social organization represented a form of primitive 
communism® But despite its pnmitiveness their existence was 
anything but a simple one, being ndden with superstition and 
comphcated with all kinds of totemistic taboos, for all nature to 
them was animate and every creature was either an enemy or evil 
spirit or else a fnend and brother ^ 

While he was assuredly not the free, unspoiled, and noble sav- 
age whom Rousseau was to conceive and whom Bemadin de 
Saint-Pierre was lachrymosely to immortalize in Foul et Vitgime, 
the American Indian was nevertheless a poet at heart, for poetry 
was thmst upon him by the universe that he knew and the need 
that he felt for explaining it That this is true of the North Ameri- 
can as well as the South American native is shown by such a 
collection of indigenous poetry and prose as the one George W. 
Cron3m published some years ago, a distmguished anthology en- 
titled The Path on the Rainbow ® It is mstmctive to compare die 
pieces in this volume with the Indian legends of Brazil as they 
have been preserved for us by the literary scholar Many simi- 
larities will be found, pointing to a common fund of racial experi- 
ence, but with the red man of the tropics there is perhaps a 
deeper-brooding sense of mystery and fear, he is more inchned to 
the poetic tale as a means of exorcising his fears, and less to the 
love song, which is so favored a form of composition with our 
own aborigines 

Ronald de Carvalho has vividly described the terrors that beset 
the caboclo, or ‘‘copper-skinned"' Brazilian with Indian blood, 
whether as of yesterday or today ® 

The caboclo is brave, daring when needs be, calm m the fight 
even when all the odds are agamst him Numbers do not mtimidate 
him, nor is he downcast when his foe has a more advantageous 
position or supenor weapons But after a formidable encounter m 
which he has performed marvelous feats of courage, if a sudden ray 
of hght should fall upon his lonely path or he should hear a cracldmg 
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in the forest, he will at once lose his manly bearmg, a shudder will 
dart up and down his spme, and, without further hesitation, he will 
take to headlong flight through the weeds and underbrush, will leap 
ditches and wade rivers until he smks exhausted to the ground, 
overcome with a pamc fear 

Superstitions, oral traditions, and terrible stories of ghosts and 
goblms make up a good part of his psyche Who of us has not as a 
child trembled at the laughter of the caipora, the perversities of the 
**Mde dAgua” or water-siren, and the fiery eyes of werewolves^ 
Here are to be found the bonds that unite us to one another, for all 
of us, though we come from the most diverse social classes, are a 
reflection of that great popular soul that is fashioned at once of 
melancholy and of dazzlmg hght, of timidity and of high achieve- 
ment 

But it was the Indian s lyric sense of kinship with the animal 
world that was responsible for some of his most pleasing contn- 
butions to the folk literature of Brazil At least one tribe, the 
Jibaros, believed that there once had been a golden age when the 
beasts had talked and acted hke man and every ammal possessed 
a soul, which meant that he was man s equal The result was a 
number of tales in which ammals are the protagonists, tales that 
at times make one think of the fables of iEsop, La Fontaine, or the 
Russian Knlov, or of the Uncle Remus stones of our own Joel 
Chandler Hams Living as he did in an environment that so 
dwarfed him and made any means he might employ seem so 
puny, it IS not strange that the savage came to exaJt the quality 
of craftiness and loved to portray the triumph of cunning over 
strength, as he does in a number of his oral legends 
As will be perceived by anyone who studies them, these native 
tales exhibit considerable imagination, vivacity, and occasionally 
a broad popular brand of humor Some of the legends have put 
proverbial expressions into the language which are still m current 
use. Such IS the case with the concise htde story that follows. 

THE JAGUAR AND THE CAT 

The jaguar asked the cat to teach it how to leap, and the cat 
promptly did so, after which they both went to the fountam for a 
drmk of water and on the way laid a wager as to which could jump 
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the farther Amvmg at the fountain, they found a hzard there, and 
then the jaguar said to the cat "Come, my fnend, shaD we see 
which of us can land upon Comrade Lizard’s back with a smgle 
leap?” "Let us,” said the cat "But you must jump first,” the jaguar 
said So, the cat jumped upon the hzard and the jaguar leaped upon 
the cat’s back The cat then jumped to one side and escaped The 
jaguar was disappomted "Fnend Cat, that’s a trick you didn’t teach 
me! You started but you never fimshed — ” To this the cat rephed 
^Teachers don’t tell their pupils all they know ” 

From this legend is derived the popular expression, "pwte de 
gatOy^ or “cat s leap,’’ meaning a trick up one’s sleeve as we should 
say There are other tales that, beautifully poetic in substance, 
appear to belong to a realm of cosmogomc mythology such as is 
common to pnmitive peoples everywhere One of these, entitled 
“How the Night Came to Be,” recalls the legend of Pandora and 
her box 

Only fragments of the Brazilian Indian’s poetry have come 
down to us, and these are not very impressive He seems to have 
put his poetic impulse mto his tales His love songs cannot com- 
pare with those of the North Amencan tabes as collected by 
Cronyn and others Most of them are prayers addressed to the 
moon or a deity of the skies to keep the loved one faithful: 

O Rudd, 

Thou who art m the heavens 
And who lovest the rams. 

Thou who art m heaven. 

See to It that he, 

However many women he may have. 

May find them all ugly. 

And let him remember me 
This afternoon when the sun 
Goes away in the west 

There is a note of melancholy in these songs as in Amerindian 
poetry in general, of melancholy and of disillusionment with the 
feminine sex, a theme that is to be a recurring one m Brazihan 
popular poetry for centimes The verses that follow were col- 
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lected by the famous nineteenth-century German travelers, Spix 
and Marhus 


I do not want a woman who has 
Legs long and slender. 

For fear that she will entwme them 
Like vipers about me 

I do not want her to have 
Hair that is so long 
That I shall be lost m it 
As in a ]ungle growth 

When you behold me lifeless, 

Do not weep for me, no. 

But let the caracara bird 
Mourn my sad end 

When you behold me lifeless. 

Drag me to the dark forest 
And let the armadillo 
Hasten to give me bunal 

After the Indian has come under the influence of the missionary 
there are also to be found hymns and prayers in the Christian 
tradition But it is as a maker of exquisite legends, not as a poet 
in the more formal sense, that the Inian has left his impress upon 
the popular psychology and hterary productions of Brazil It 
may be of interest here to recall that one of our greatest living 
novehsts, Thomas Maim, had a Brazihan mother and a great- 
grandmother who was a full-blooded Indian 
The Indian was not the only one who brought to Brazilian folk 
hterature the breath and spirit of the jungle, die fears and imagi- 
native creations mspired by the tropical forest The influence of 
the Afncan is by no means to be overlooked Sflvio Romero would 
divide the popular tales of the country mto four groups those 
of Portuguese ongm, those of American (Amenndian) origin, 
those of Afncan ongm, and those of more recent mestizo denva- 
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tion Until a comparatively recent period, however, there has 
been a tendency to undervalue the Negro contribution If the 
former slave and his descendants have come to be given a larger 
share of credit than in the past, this has been due to the pio- 
neer early-century labors of the Bahian scholar Nma Rodngues 
and those of contemporary anthropologists and sociologists such 
as Arthur Ramos, Gdberto Freyre, and Edison Cameiro 
It seems rather strange, m view of the intimate domestic rela- 
tions that prevailed between whites and blacks, that the formative 
influence of the latter, of the nurse, the house maid, the Negro 
playmate, should have been neglected, but this is perhaps to be 
explained by the social attitude toward the slave and the idealiza- 
tion of the old cahoclo type Yet who was it if not the ama^ the 
Negro “mammy,” who put the carrapatu and all the other btchos 
of the forest into the white child’s lullabies, dreams, and waking 
consciousness^ And these with her were not things that were 
foreign to her own expenence and temperament, but very dose 
and familiar, being intertwmed with personal or ancestral memo- 
ries of the slave coast and the jungles of Afnca 
The three strands that went to form the national folk tapestry 
were sometimes blended in the same bit of popular verse, one line 
being in Portuguese and the next m the Tupi tongue or an Afncan 
dialect, just as m the Middle Ages, Portuguese is to be found alter- 
nating with Latm in the same poem When it came to legends 
the Negro had his own that were closely akin to those of the 
aborigine where the expenence of the two peoples corresponded 
or overlapped Thus the turtle is found on both contments and 
appeared to hold a fascination for black and Indian alike Here is 
one of the turtle legends of Afncan ongm* 

THE TURTLE AND THE ELEPHANT 

One day God called all the animals together m order that He 
might assign to each its own special quahties (for He naturally 
wished to set each species apart to do a certain thmg and fulfill a 
certam destmy) And He told them all to come back m one week’s 
tune 
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All the animals were making ready to return, when they began 
to mock the turtle, saying that she would not be able to go because 
she had no legs But she said that she would show them she would 
go moxmted on an elephant The others laughed heartily at this they 
would just like to see anyone as little as the turtle ndmg horseback 
on an elephant "Leave it to me,” she rephed, and procurmg a 
bridle, she proceeded to make fnends with the huge beast 
On the appomted day she placed herself m the elephant s path 
and said to it "Friend Elephant, I’ll never get there at this rate, 
couldn’t you give me a lift^” "Yes,” said the elephant, “I will”, and 
he knelt down so that the turtle might be able to climb up on his 
back Then the turtle said "But this way I’ll fall off, if I only had 
somethmg to hold on to — would you let me put this bndle on 
you^” And he let her do it 

When they had assembled, God said "Good folks, I don’t see the 
elephant ” The animals then told Him that the turtle had promised 
to come mounted on the elephant’s back And surely enough, she 
did There was a great clappmg of hands as the other animals ex- 
claimed "How could a tmy turtle have an elephant for its horsel” 
As for the elephant, it was ashamed and fled, and nothmg more 
was seen of it ^2 

If the Brazilian of today has a tale, an anecdote, a proverb, or 
a jest for every occasion — m drawing-room or business office, on 
the street, in the cafe, on bus or trolley — it is for the reason that 
storyteUing like the forest is in his blood A part of the folk hent- 
age was brought over from Portugal, such tales as that of the 
stepmother (a favorite theme), of Mana-Sit-by-the-Fire (a ver- 
sion of the Cinderella legend),^® vanous stories dealing with 
Moors, etc But the Indian and the Negro have made an important 
contnbution 

The popular imagination m Brazil, as Ronald de Carvalho has 
noted, is qmte different from that of Oriental countnes ‘In our 
native tales,” he says, "there are no splendid palaces nor sumptu- 
ous castles with costly masonry as in the Thousand and One 
Nights The Brazilian Scheherazade is witty rather than opulent, 
she educates more than she dazzles. In the aboriginal legends, 
nature dominates man, and as m the fables of ^sop and La Fon- 
tame, it is the animals whose function it is to reveal, through 
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their ingenious wiles, the virtues and shortcomings of human 

life ”24 

There is one folk character who has given nse to an entire cycle 
of tales and who has become a literary as well as a popular figure 
He IS Pedro Malasarte (Peter Bad Tricks), a kind of Portuguese- 
Brazihan Till Eulenspiegel In the old country he is sometimes 
a knave, sometimes a fool, but in Brazil he has taken on a new 
set of traits, for the story has here merged with an Indian and an 
Afncan legend m such a manner as to constitute practically a new 
creafaon 2 ® This aflFords an admirable example of the blending of 
the three cultures 

In view of his storyteUing background and proclivifaes, one may 
ask why it is that the Brazihan, as many North Amencans see it 
and as he himself frequently will admit, has not as yet mastered 
the modem art of the novel.^^ It was not until the romantic era 
of the mneteenth century that he senously tried his hand at the 
form, and then, while his themes were for the most part native, 
regional, highly colorful, it was to European models that he 
turned first the French romantics and later Zola and the nat- 
uralists, or, as m the case of Raul Pomp6ia, the Enghsh Dickens. 
As for that serene, Olympian master craftsman Machado de Assis, 
he belongs not to Brazil alone but to the world 

Since 1928, since the publication of Jose Amenco de Almeida^s 
Cane Trash, a new type of novel has come out of the mtense social 
struggles and heightened social consciousness of the last fifteen 
or twenty years, a type that, showing the influence of Marx and 
Freud and Bergson, of Proust, Joyce, D H Lawrence, and others, 
seems less alien to us, often for the reason that it is less Brazilian 
For the truth is that Brazilian waters are stJl largely engaged in 
telling anecdotal folk tales, and if m reading their productions 
one senses a certain disharmony, this is owing to the att^pt to 
run the folk material through a new and foreign mold When the 
attempt is successful the result may be (for those who have eyes 
to see) a new and glamorous kmd of novel like Amados The 
Violent Land one that is modem m technique but with the acrid 
tang of the tropical forest still clmging to it 2 ® At first, however, 
the failures are naturally more numerous than the successes, and 
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even m those cases where the author has come nearest to achiev- 
mg his aesthetic aim, there are bound to be flaws of techmque, 
imperfections of form 

The important thmg is not to be astomshed if the fruit of the 
tropical imagination is quite as strange seeming at tunes as the 
fruit that comes to us from the jungle trees 
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PART II 
Toward Autonomy 




IV. PRIESTS, PLANTERS, TRAVELERS, 
AND THE BIRTH OF A LITERATURE 


Although the beginnings of the colonization of Bra 2 al ante- 
dated the founding of Jamestown by three quarters of a century, 
and although there was a considerable amount of writing from the 
year 1554, when Father Anchieta published the first of his Letters, 
to 1595 when he produced his Grammatical Art of the Language 
Most in Use on the Coast of Brazil, there are none the less those 
who will teU us that there was no Brazihan hterature in this era 
This is the opimon of Enco Venssimo, of Viana Moog, of the 
academician and most recent literary histonan Osvaldo Onco, 
and others Another histonan, Silvio Romero, feels that the six- 
teenth century is important from the point of view of the forma- 
tive forces that were at work and that were to shape the literature 
to come, and alludes to Anchieta as "‘the most venerable figure in 
the history of our intellectual development^" But he is still in- 
clined to believe that these first missionanes were essentially 
teachers rather than wnters ^ 

With this the distinguished present-day scholar Afrinio Peixoto 
would disagree “The founder of our Brazihan hterature,"" he says, 
“was Father Jose de Anchieta, who from the time of his amval m 
1553 taught the children of Portuguese and natives and, in addi- 
tion to his letters, sermons, and documentary works, wrote poems 
for their edification and composed autos, or dramatic representa- 
tions, for them to perform This is the first literature written Tor" 
Brazihans or m Brazil, other than the prevailing literature "about" 
Brazil for Europeans "" ® 

The distinction that Senhor Peixoto makes here is worth noting, 
for much of the sixteenth-century wnting that had the newly dis- 
covered land as its theme came from travelers, beginning with 
Amerigo Vespucci, who visited Brazil m 1501 and whose Letters 
were published five years later It was Vespucci who first em- 
ployed the phrase “earthly paradise,"" which was to be picked up 
by later rhapsodists. Then m 1557 from the presses of Marburg, 
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Germany, came the True History of that amazing adventurer 
Hans Staden, an account that is available to the English-language 
reader m the Malcolm Letts translation^ This record of Herr 
Staden s captivity among the "wild, naked, fierce, man-eating folk 
of the New World, Amenca” is the first book on Brazil ever to 
see the hght of pnnt, and the following year the Frenchman Friar 
Andr6 Thevet pubhshed his Singularities of Antarctic France^ 
Otherwise Known as America For the French also, dyewood 
hunters for the most part, had their economic stake in the early 
colony, at Maranhao and other points along the northern seaboard ^ 
Thevet s book, as Freyre observes, should be read "as one reads a 
novel ” That of his Huguenot countryman Jean de Lery, the His- 
tory of a Voyage Made to the Land of Brazil, published in 1587, 
IS a good deal more factual ® But these works all belong to the 
foreign hterature of discovery, and while they furnish us with 
valuable background matenal they are m no sense Brazilian 
products 

Even as to the writing that was done in Portuguese, Osvaldo 
Onco would make a distmction between a literature produced in 
Brazil and one for Brazilians There has been some dispute as to 
whether or not Anchieta is properly speaking a Brazilian author 
Bom on the island of Tenenfe in the Cananes m 1530 and edu- 
cated at the Umversity of Coimbra m Portugal, he came to Bahia 
at the age of twenty-three in the company of the governor general 
Duarte da Costa and at once began his apostolate of more than 
half a century This would certainly seem to entitle him to be 
looked upon as a Brazihan, and that day when, according to tra- 
dition, he wrote his first poems in the sand of the seashore may m 
a very real sense be regarded as the be ginnin g of a new world of 
letters Humanist, histonan, philologist, poet, Anchieta was a 
citizen as well and played a promment role m the early history of 
Brazil, being a participant in the founding of Sao Paulo in 1554 
and of Eio de Janeiro m 1565 His Historical Data and Fragments 
(1584-1586) are in themselves an inestimable contnbution. Yet 
for all of this the Portuguese cntic Jos6 Os6no de Ohveira, in his 
History of Brazilian Literature published a few years ago, finds 
that Anchieta remains a European 
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His prose is that of a European dazzled by the spectacle of tropi- 
cal nature, but the very fact that he is dazzled is proof that he is be- 
holding the tropical scene from without, as a foreigner. A foreigner 
not by reason of birth or of the blood that runs m his veins, but an 
alien m mind 

And so the argument goes on. As to the sesthetic quality of 
Anchieta’s writings, it is generally conceded that they are of docu- 
mentary rather than hterary significance In his verse he displays 
a touchmg religious fervor and at tunes, as in his poem ^To the 
Most Blessed Sacrament,” an unusual gift of imageiy, but as a 
poet he IS not of first rank Much the same may be said of his 
prose descriptions many of them are quite remarkable but do not 
constitute creative prose ® 

Two other imssionary writers were Fathers Femao Cardim and 
Manoel da Ndbrega The former in 1585, two years after his ar- 
rival, composed an Epistolary Narrative of a Voyage and Jesuit 
Mission and was also the author of a treatise on the Climate and 
Land of Brazil and one On the Origin of the Indians of Brazil 
His work IS of interest as aiffordmg a contemporary view' of the 
country and its people, but there is a large element of fantasy 
in his account of the aborigmes ’’ Ndbrega, on the other hand, is 
seen by Afrdmo Piexoto as "the first apostle of Braaahan civihza- 
tion His letters reveal not merely the scholar, the morahst, the 
saint, but the observer as well, who has already fallen in love with 
the soil ” Brazil, as the good padre sees it, is "a very large, broad 
land we found it a good land and healthful” He is not 
favorably impressed by the character of the colonists, many of 
whom were exiles "The Christians are the pnme source of scan- 
dals Of all who come here, none has a love for this land, 
all wish to exploit it, whatever the cost to the land itself, because 
they do not expect to remain their real love is for Portugal ” ® 
Whatever their hterary qualities or lack of such qualities, the 
Jesuits were imquestionably the founders of Brazihan culture, and 
this accounts for the high prestige that the Society of Jesus enjoys 
in the country today. They had their faults, but they had at the 
same time many conspicuous virtues, and their energy was enor- 
mous. As a result they have been both praised and damned. In 
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the nineteenth century they were the object of a certain narrow 
positivistic cnticism, as m the pages of Silvio Romero 

The major part of those authors who have written on Brazilian 
hterature m the sixteenth century have let themselves go in festive 
hymns to the great services that the Jesuits rendered, but a more 
impartial exammation of the facts will dmiimsh this enthusiasm 
somewhat In the first place, of the fathers of the Society who came 
to Brazil m those days none were truly outstandmg for their mdi- 
vidual qualities Moreover, the Jesuit mfluence, though it may have 
been responsible for the conversion of a few himdred Indians 
was not at aU a fortunate one for a young nation, from the mtellec- 
tual and aesthetic pomt of view Their ponderous and abstract hu- 
manism, their empty and casuistic formulas, their paucity of artistic 
intuition very soon began to show m the mentahty of the creole 
populations And so it is that we do not have m this century 
a smgle hterary production other than those of Anchieta that de- 
serves to be remembered It was only after the Jesuit dream of a 
theocratic nation had gone up in thm air, and especially after a 
large-scale economic development had taken place, that Brazilian 
letters entered upon their period of sturdy growth ® 

It IS interesting here to compare what Osvaldo Orico has to say: 

‘We must turn the page an entire century and wait until the m- 
fluence of religious instruction and that of the classic Portuguese 
culture shall have diminished, imtil the language shall have under- 
gone the mevitable modifications due to miheu, imtil natvmsm as 
the expression of a soul state less literary than social shall have at- 
tamed consciousness and consistency — it is necessary to wait until 
then for the hoped-for revelation brought us by a work which shall 
define, m an acceptable manner . • and with talent and original- 
ity the true meamng of the term Brazilian 

But nevertheless, so far as the Jesmts are concerned, it is to be 
noted that two of their severest critics m modem times, Euchdes 
da Cunha and Gilberto Freyre, have become reconciled to the 
histone role of the Order and have tempered their former judg- 
ments to a considerable extent The pomt that is stressed by 
Romero and by Onco is the differentiation between Portuguese 
and a native Brazilian culture, and here much depends upon 
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definitions and upon the distinction between culture m the 
broader and hterature in the narrower sense of the words 

The fathers of the Society of Jesus were not the only wnters 
that the sixteenth century produced in Brazil, there were at least 
two others Pero Magalhaes Gandavo, author of a History of the 
Province of Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz being the name onginally 
given to the colony), and Gabnel Soares de Souza, who wrote a 
Descriptive Treatise on Brazil in 1587 Gandavo’s work was pub- 
lished m Lisbon in 1576, preceded by an epistle in verse by 
Camoes, and m the nmeteenth century (1826) his Treatise on the 
Lands of Brazil was prmted for the first tune These compositions, 
thou^ lackmg m style, are a nch source of information Soares de 
Souza’s prose hkewise has few embellishments, but he has a way 
of puttmg things which is all his own and which makes his de- 
scnpbons extremely effective He is a dose observer and reports 
faithfully what he sees, and is endowed, moreover, with a wide 
erudition and a profound love for the land of his adoption He was 
a sugar planter m Bahia 

Speakmg of planters, they are very much m evidence in the 
hterary-cultural annals of the first centunes of Brazihan life They 
were by way of bemg the Maecenases of the nascent hterature, and 
were not infrequently wnters themselves Gabnel Soares de Souza 
owned a sugar plantation, as did the author of the Dialogues on 
the Resources of Brazil And as the century draws to a close we 
have at Ohnda the patriarchal figure of Jorge de Albuquerque 
Coelho, a fdalgo of illustnous hneage who encouraged the poet 
Bento Teixeira Pmto, of whom we are soon to hear, and who 
from his own pen left us a book of memoirs on the Wars of Brazil, 
dealmg with the struggles attendant upon the first explorations 

The role played by these fazendetros is mdicative of the charac- 
ter Brazilian culture has had from the start That culture has 
been, and remams very largely to this day, a monopoly of the 
well-to-do and leisured class, and the same might be said of Latm 
Amencan culture as a whole True it is made up m good part of 
popular elements, but these have been lifted from below; and as 
a result it has become more or less an appanage of those with time 
and money on thdr hands. Brazil possesses an upper and upper- 
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middle class that is as highly cultured as any in the world, yet 
sixty per cent of the population is illiterate Its men of wealth — 
and this must be said for them — do not as a rule go in for the 
"conspicuous waste” that characterizes our own social register set 
They do of course hke luxurious homes and tables, and, thanks 
to the North American and Riviera influence, there is a Copaca- 
bana and Jockey Club fringe, but the average Brazilian of means 
who hves in Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo and whose hving comes 
from ancestral coffee or sugar plantations is more likely to spend 
his money upon books, old pnnts, and colonial works of art, and 
the chances are very good that he himself is a writer of one sort 
or another In this respect he may be compared with the best 
representatives of our own country gentleman and leisure class 
from Thomas Jefferson down through Henry Adams to the pres- 
ent day 

One could cite numerous examples* Oswald de Andrade, the 
modernist, Roberto C Simonsen, the economic histonan of Sao 
Paulo, now a member of the Academy, and others The life of a 
water without funds is a hard one m Brazil, as it is m other coun- 
tnes, but m many cases the man of letters will be discovered to 
have a good sound financial ratmg behmd him. 

At the same tune, and it is here that the anomaly comes in, it is 
predominantly the culture of the people that interests the Brazil- 
ian intellectual He has his background of Old World interests, 
and m recent years North Amenca has had its effect, but he is 
none the less fiercely proud of his national and popular hentage, 
however much he may cnticize it upon occasion What we see 
then is a popular culture that has been taken over, appropnated, 
by an ehte, and it is not until the present century, especially smce 
the 1930's, that we find the begmmngs of a hterature that comes 
from the masses themselves, and hear a cntic like Astrogildo 
Pereira demandmg a return of art to the people 

The center of Brazilian wealth for several hundred years was 
the northeast and in particular the Bahia and Pernambuco re- 
gions Tbs was true until the runeteenth century when the Euro- 
pean sugar market dropped off and sugar began givmg way to 
coffee as the pnncipal orop with the state of Sao Paulo as the 
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heart of the productive zone Today, high up on the ndges of 
the city of Bahia and m the long fertile strip of land known as the 
Reconcavo that skirts the Bay of All Saints, may be seen the 
dwellings, some of them old and others very modem and even 
modernistic, of those whose ancestral fortunes were built by the 
bent backs of slaves m the cane groves of a former era Similarly, 
in Pernambuco one does not have to go far from Recife to en- 
counter what was once a thriving engenho, or sugar plantation, 
with a crumbhng manor house that dates from the early colomal 
epoch 

Inside the homes of the present generation, as m those of the 
retired fazendetros of Rio and Sao Paulo, there will be found a 
high degree of culture and refinement, and one need not converse 
long with their occupants to discover the mtense love they have 
for everything that pertams to their region, whether it be the 
paintings of Debret, the engravings of Rugendas, or an altarpiece 
from one of the old churches In the Rio de Janeiro mansion of a 
descendant of the Pemambucan planters, I was a bit startled at 
first when my eyes fell upon one of C&ndido Portman’s largest 
and finest canvases hanging between two others that had come 
from dismantled sacristies of the northern province It is perhaps 
sigmficant that the Portman seemed perfectly m place there, 
showing the artist as being essentially in the classic Brazilian tra- 
dition and revealing the cultural contmuity that may be traced 
from the sixteenth century to the present time 

Dunng the last decade a new regionalism has come out of the 
northeast, one that is given expression m Region and Tradition, 
Brazil An Interpretation, and other works by Gilberto Freyre and 
in the novels of Jos6 Lms do Rego, Jorge Amado, and Gracihano 
Ramos This section has long produced more than its share of 
literary figures, and while regional novelists of the nineteenth 
century turned their attention for a time to the westward-lying 
states of Mmas Gerais and Mato Grosso, and while there has been 
of late a growing literature from Rio Grande do Sul, the nortistas 
still continue to hold the field to a large extent, and some years 
ago there was considerable talk of the “mvasion” that the writers 
of Bahia and Pernambuco were stagmg^^ The ongms of this 
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hegemony are to be glimpsed at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, m the days when Jorge de 
Albuquerque Coelho held court at Olinda and when Bahia was a 
capital that m its refinements of livmg, its luxury and gaiety was 
a worthy rival of Lisbon 

Owing to its revenues from brazilwood and sugar, the anstoc- 
racy of that era had no need to spare expense, but was free to in- 
dulge m a constant round of balls, banquets, and other social 
functions Father Cardim, who was deeply shocked by it all, tells 
us that “The men go clad m velvet, silks, and damask and spend 
their money freely on thoroughbred horses with saddles and other 
trappmgs of the same materials The ladies as well make a show 
of luxury and are fonder of gay parties than they are of devo- 
tions . . . One encounters more vain display here than one does 
in Lisbon ” It was m bnef an imitation of the Portuguese capi- 
tal that had been set up in the wilderness, and a very close imi- 
tation at that the same costly apparel, the same diversions, the 
same wines for the table, the same fondness for literature and the 
arts as the crownmg touch of gracious hving. Portugal, let us 
remember, had just produced a Camoes 

Bahia was to remam the viceregal capital until 1765, when the 
seat of government was transferred to Rio de Janeiro, and for the 
better part of two centuries it was also the capital of Brazilian 
intellectual life. The highly sophisticated society that Father Car- 
dim has descnbed for us, one that was m full bloom some while 
before the first colonist had set foot in Jamestown, afforded a sub- 
ject ready-made for the pen of the moralist and satirist, and it 
was not long before Bahia was to have its Juvenal in the person 
of the early-seventeenth-century poet Gregdrio de Matos, yet 
there was, after all, a fundamental difference between this so- 
ciety and that of Lisbon the economic base here was solid and 
achievement lay ahead, whereas in Portugal there were soon to 
be left only memories and the refuge of a haughty, stubborn, 
somewhat ridiculous pnde. Those black-skmned slaves from 
Guinea and the lucrative slave trade that was spnngmg up might 
have been taken as the symbols of a prosperity to come, a new 
nation, a new people that were to be bom on this side of the 
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ocean, and a new culture also as soon as the new and native 
elements should have been absorbed and the shackles of the old 
thrown off 

Here too may be discovered the essential difference between the 
literature of colomal Bahia and what the writers of the northeast 
are brmgmg us today What Jose Lins do Rego, for example, is 
engaged m portraymg is an anstocratic-patnarchal society in 
process of dismtegration He is a kind of Brazihan Thomas Hardy 
whose theme is the saddening coniSict of the old with the new, of 
the civilization that grew up around the plantation manor house 
with the urban and mdustnal one of the twentieth century, while 
Jorge Amado, who incidentally is a mulatto, may be said to repre- 
sent the revolt of the masses, and Gracihano Ramos may be seen 
as depictmg the * anguish,” the inner struggles, of the nuddle-class 
intellectual who feels himself trapped by it all 

It is the difference between twilight and dawn, and it was the 
dawn that was breakmg when that bounteous-hvmg patnarch 
Jorge de Albuquerque CoeUio poured the wine and penned his 
memoirs, and Bento Teixeira Pmto composed the first Brazihan 
epic, the ProsopopSa. 
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NATIONAUSM 


If ever there was an age that was suited to the production of 
an epic, one might thmk that it would have been the sixteenth 
century, or m general the Renaissance era, when seemingly of a 
sudden (though in reahty it had been long preparmg) the world 
that man had knovra was Imutlessly expanded, and not merely 
his geographic but his intellectual and spiritual horizons as well 
appeared to be lifting on a realm of undreamed and infimte pos- 
sibilities Had not Copermcus discovered a new heaven to go 
with the new earth that Columbus and his successors were en- 
gaged m revealing^ How matter-of-faciJy we employ the phrase 
"New World” today without a thought as to the wealth of mean- 
ing and exciting connotations that it held for the European of 
four hundred years ago^ 

It was Vasco da Gama and his voyage to the semimythical 
Indies that provided Camoes with his theme in The Lustads^ 
which becomes a hymn to the glorious achievements of the Portu- 
guese people, but Camoes’s contemporary the Italian Tasso m his 
Jerusalem Delivered turned back to the Crusades, while the Eng- 
hsh Spenser m The Faene Queene combines a Renaissance sen- 
suousness with a late-medieval chivalry and a moralism that is 
the fruit of the Protestant Reformation In aU these works there is 
to be felt a breath of heroic inspiration that is distmctly of the 
age, but at the same time there is a chnging to the past, especially 
on the side of form, and Spenser is obhged to defend his metncal 
innovations against his finends Harvey and Sidney even as he 
apologizes for his archaic vocabulary All in all it is The Lusiads 
out of impenal Portugal at tibe apex of her glory that affords us 
the one great expression we have of the impact made upon the 
spmt of man by the post-Columbian world And Camoes of course 
was the revered master and model of Brazil’s first poets 

Meanwhile in connection with the task of clearmg away what 
the humamsts regarded as the debns of medievalism to make way 
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for a new learning that had been inspired by classical antiquity, 
there was growing up in Europe a spirit of ironic laughter, which, 
given a typical embodiment in the works of Frangois Rabelais, 
was not favorable to the production of historical epics, and m the 
early years of the followmg century (in 1605) Cervantes began 
the busmess of demohshmg the romance of chivalry with the pub- 
hcation of the first portion of his Don Quixote A couple of cen- 
tunes later Hegel was to speak of the impossibility of creating an 
epic m the modem world Was it already impossible at the dawn 
of the seventeenth century^ ^ 

Certainly the pnmitive “epic of growth’* or accretion, such as 
the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, was long since a thmg of the past, 
and if we except Milton*s Paradise Lost the “epic of art” was 
likewise on the wane. As for the virgm contment of the Americas 
the bloody wars that were waged to subdue the fierce Araucaman 
tabes of Southern Chile had inspired m the latter half of the six- 
teenth century a poem that has been descnbed as “the only great 
classic epic in the Spamsh language” The Araucaria of Alonso de 
Ercilla, but thereafter the harvest was scant ^ This is tme not only 
of Spanish America but of the henusphere as a whole In our own 
country we would hardly pomt with pnde to Evangeline or 
Hiawatha, and m Bra 2 al while a number of attempts were made 
m the genre they were not highly successful 

A distmction is to be made between the epic spirit and the 
epic as a form denvmg from another, more pnmitive age and 
carrying with it a metacal-hnguistic baggage as well as a tradi- 
tional tone that tends to mutation, arbficiahty, and a resulting 
hollowness of impression That the life of the Brazihan colomst of 
this penod had its moments of dramatic and even epic mtensity 
IS shown by such an unpretendmg yet remarkable document as 
the Account of the Shipwreck, by an unknown hand, which was 
first published some time late in the sixteenth century and re- 
pnnted m 1601 The adventure was one that befell Jorge de 
Albuquerque Coelho and his fellow passengers on the good ship 
Santo Antdnio, “the skipper of which was Andre Rodngues and 
the pilot Alvaro Mannho, men skilled m the art of navigation ” 
The followmg passage takes us into the midst of the storm. 
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We then ordered them to clew the foresails, to see if by this 
means we could bnng the craft imder control, and no sooner had 
we done so than a fearful thing happened and one which we never 
before had witnessed although it was no more than ten o’clock in 
the mommg, it suddenly became as dark as night, the only hght 
bemg that which the sea gave oflF as the huge waves clashed, spat- 
termg everything with foam So thunderous was the noise made by 
die sea and wmd that we hardly could hear one another when we 
spoke ^ 

In the meantime, a wave much larger than the first arose and 
made direcdy for the ship, so dark and black below and so gleam- 
ing white above that those who beheld it reahzed they were soon 
to see the end of their hves Breakmg over the prow, it rolled across 
the ship m such a manner as to carry with it the foremast along 
with the sail, the yard, and the bowspnt, it bore away the spntsail, 
the bulkhead, and the forecasde, and five men that were in the 
forecasde, and three anchors that were attached there, two on one 
side and one on the other, it brought down the bndge, killing a sea- 
man who stood beneath it, shattered the small boat mto four or five 
pieces, and washed away the water kegs and all the provisions that 
were left us In brief, it smashed the ship from prow to mainmast, 
causmg it to fill with water, and for the space of half an hour there 
was nothing but sea overhead and not a man aboard could have 
told you where he was ® 

This IS but a sample of the exciting subject matter upon which 
the wnters of that day might draw, for if it was not a shipwreck 
it was Indian wars, or a raid by English corsairs, or a battle with 
the Dutch invader, or some other expenence that was equally 
t h ri l hng And many of these first rude chromclers, like the one 
just quoted, who made no pretensions to bemg hterary men, 
showed themselves to be possessed at times of a power of vivid 
description that is often somehow lost m more self-conscious 
efforts, as was the case with Bento Teixeira Pmto and his epic 
Prosopop4a This poet has been credited with the authorship of 
the Account of the Shtpwreck, although it is not even known that 
he was on board when his patron made the fateful voyage m 1565 
(the mneteenth-century scholar Vamhagen and others attribute 
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the work to a pilot) ^ If he did indeed write both pieces then he 
was a better reporter than he was a poet 
Dedicated to Jorge de Albuquerque Coelho, then Captain- 
Governor of Pernambuco, the Prosopo'pSa, written in ottava rima, 
celebrates the exploits of Duarte Coelho Pereira, hero of the bat- 
tle of Alcacer-Quebir (1587) in which Kmg Sebastian of Portugal 
lost his life m the war against the Moors, an event that also led 
to the loss of the Portuguese throne to Phihp II of Spain The 
poem was pubhshed in Lisbon m 1601 and is commonly regarded 
as "'the first book by a Brazihan-bom writer ® As an epic it does 
not come oflF, bemg a confessed and feeble imitation of Camoes. 
It IS comparatively short, consisbng of mnety-four strophes, and 
is uniformly umnspired and undistinguished m style Sflvio 
Romero has praised it for its "descnptions of nature and of the 
savage, as representing the twofold tendency, as he sees it, of 
Brazihan literature "Nativism with us,’^ he remarks, "is four cen- 
turies old And Toires-Rioseco observes that in this work "Ameri- 
can nature and the American man appear for the first time in 
Portuguese poetry But that is about the most that may be said 
for it As AfrAmo Peixoto sums it up "The birth-cry of the Brazil- 
lan muse, without ongmahty . but made m Brazil ” « 

In passing it may be noted that Bento Teixeira Pinto has been 
identified as a Portuguese-bom "New Christian ” The role played 
by the Jew in the early literature of Brazil is to be remarked ^ 

If there is one portion of the ProsopopSa that stands out, it is 
the autho/s description of the Recife, or Reef, of Pernambuco 
(from which the city of Recife takes its name), and this would seem 
to be merely an attempt to relieve the mediocnty of the poem as 
a whole by mtroducmg a seemmgly exotic note ® The real signifi- 
cance of the work undoubtedly hes in the fact that it is the first 
defimte literary expression of that *"brasilidade^ or love for the 
the soil of Brazil, of which more and more is to be heard as time 
goes on For something was happemng m the Portuguese colony 
a consciousness of Brazil as a separate entity with a destiny of its 
own was formmg, the sentiment of nationality was bemg bom A 
contabutmg factor was the resentment against the dommation of 
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the mother country by the Spamards, and there is possibly a cer- 
tain defiance to be seen in the act of a colomal poet who sends 
back to Lisbon for pubhcation there an epic glorifying Dom 
Sebastian and praising the patriotic virtues of those who had 
struggled against Phdip ® 

But a national consciousness was bound to arise sooner or later 
in any case, just as it did m the Spanish-speaking countries and 
on the northern contment For one thing, it was on the very 
threshold of the century in 1602 that the great and colorful move- 
ment of the Bandeirantes began when intrepid pioneers from Sao 
Paulo made their way to the headwaters of the Sao Francisco 
River. Here m the adventures of these bold and hardy if fre- 
quently unscrupulous sertamstas^ or backland explorers, was a 
real-life epic that was to have much to do with the fostering of a 
spint of pohtical and cultural independence For as boundaries 
were thrown back toward the west the national pride at the same 
time expanded The movement was to reach its height m the early 
years of the eighteenth century, attaining a climax in 1729 with 
the discovery of the diamond mines of Minas Gerais, but it was 
already m evidence even as Bento Teixeira Pinto, who as well 
as Anchieta has been called the “first Brazihan author,’' was pub- 
lishing his work By 1671 the bandeiras of Sao Paulo and Bahia 
had ascended the Paraguassii River on either bank, and two years 
later they are to be discovered founding settlements along the 
upper reaches of the Sao Francisco and the Rio Doce 

The only direct reflection of the first bandeiras m the contem- 
porary literature is to be found m the few stanzas that have been 
preserved of a poem on “The Discovery of the Emeralds,” by 
Diogo Grasson Tmoco, of whom nothing more is known If it is 
true that Bento Tenceira Pmto was a native of Portugal, then this 
would be “the first Brazilian epic” (1689) In any event the 
author may be looked upon as a precursor of the late-mneteenth- 
century poet Olavo Bilac, whose “Hunter of Emeralds” is a mas- 
terpiece of the Parnassian school 

For the Bandeirante spmt hves on, as any visitor of today who 
picks up a S&o Paulo newspaper or listens to a pubhc address by 
a PauKsta may verify for himself. It is a tradition similar to that 
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of 1776 and the Sons and Daughters of the Amencan Revolution 
with us In a manner of speaking the cultural history of Brazil 
after Bahia ceased to be the capital has been a tale of two cities 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro Gilberto Freyre has spoken of “the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, butchers who to a 
large extent made up Sao Paulo society’’ m the early days, and 
who “must have come ongmally from the Mozarabic masses” in 
the Ibenan peninsula There was to be found there “a lesser num- 
ber of representatives of the mihtary and foot-loose aristocracy.” 
And this will perhaps help to explam the greater amount of energy 
that was displayed by the Pauhstas from a very early date 
The contrast is one that has continued to the present time, with 
Rio as the mdescnbably lovely, easygoing, nomndustrialized cos- 
mopohtan capital, and Sao Paulo as die “Chicago of Brazil,” with 
its humming factones, its working throngs, its commercial sky- 
scrapers, and busy-paced thoroughfares There is also a marked 
differentation m hterature and the arts, the Cariocas being in- 
chned to a more qmet and conservative attitude, while the Paul- 
istas are hkely to be daring and rebelhous, fond of innovations 
It was in Sao Paulo that the modermst movement of the 1920’s, 
with Its revolt against academic tradition, was to start. 

Another thmg that tended to mcrease the dawmng conscious- 
ness of nationhood in the seventeenth century was the umted 
struggle that was required to repel the mvadmg French and 
Dutch The eiBFort to oust the former from Maranhao resulted in 
the two well-known and valuable historical works m French by 
Claude d’Abbeville and Yves d’fivreux As for the wars with the 
Dutch, they were marked by such excitmg events as the attack on 
Bahia in 1624 and the capture of Recife and Olinda six years later 
An account of this long-drawn-out conflict is given by Brother 
Raphael de Jesus in his History of the War between Brazil and 
Holland (1679) As a consequence of the Dutch stay in Brazil 
we have the Latin treatises of Caspar Barlaeus and Piso and 
Marcgraf and a poem, the MauntiadoSy m honor of the Count of 
Nassau by his chaplain, Franz Plante 
It may be seen that we are dealing stiU with works of a more or 
less marginal character from the pomt of view of hterature m the 
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proper sense of the word But in Brazil writings of this sort, and, 
in general, socio-economic, geographic, and histoncal back- 
grounds, have an importance that is not always attnbuted to them 
in other countries However much one may be mchned to purely 
aesthetic criteria, he here finds social criticism forced upon him, 
for never anywhere, probably, was there a hterature more inti- 
mately and mseparably connected with the life of the people that 
produced it Brazilians accordingly have a habit of regardmg as 
a part of their own hterary heritage all works of value written by 
foreigners about their country 

In the seventeenth century Brazihans and Brazdian writers were 
engaged in discovenng their land, and were also simultaneously 
acquiring a histoncal sense with regard to it And so it seems fit- 
tmg that the two outstanding works of the first twenty-five years 
or so should have been the Dialogues on the Resources of Brazil 
already mentioned, published in 1618, and Fnar Vicente do Sal- 
vador s History of Brazil, which saw the light in 1627 
The authorship of the Dialogues has been the subject of much 
research and some little controversy, but it now appears certain 
that they are the work of Ambrdsio Fernandes Brandao, a Portu- 
guese "New Christian^* who came to Brazil in 1583 as a collector 
of taxes, who remamed there until the year in which he composed 
his book, and who in the meantime had acquired several en- 
genhos, or sugar plantations He was a captam of infantry in the 
wars against the Indians and the French, and on one occasion in 
1591 was denounced for Hebraic practices before die Inquisition 
in Bahia It was on his Paraiba plantation that these imaginary 
conversations were penned 

In his book Brandao describes vivaciously and with an aston- 
ishing amount of erudition, which however is never unduly pa- 
raded, all the enormous natural wealth of Brazil In doing so he 
had, it would seem, a pohtical purpose in imnd Accoring to 
some he was the first advocate of Brazilian independence, while 
others have suggested the possibihty that by this tempting por- 
trayal of grandezas he was inviting the Dutch to come in and take 
the country, a thesis that has little if anythmg to support it 
Whatever the object the author had in mind he succeeded in 
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producing an admirable piece of prose, simple, fluent, easy- 
reading The arrangement is clear, precise, methodical, while on 
the side of content the Dialogues are a mine of information They 
further touch upon an economic problem that m modern times 
has become a not imcommon theme for the essayist and creative 
writer Bnefly stated this theme is starvation in the midst of 
plenty Branddmo, one of the two interlocutors, who is Brandao 
himself, is refuting the contention of the other that Brazil is a 
"mm terra^ a vile land 

BRANDONIO 

I am certamly sorry to hear you express so unreasonable an opin- 
ion, and m order that you may not persist m so gross an error, I 
propose to show you that things are just the opposite of what you 
imagine them to be But if I am to do so, you must first answer me 
this if Brazil is a vale land, is that the fault of the country itself or 
of Its inhabitants? 

ALVIANO 

How could the inhabitants be blamed for the vileness of the land, 
seemg that they cannot make up for what it lacks nor turn its stenl- 
ity mto abundance • • 

BRANDONIO 

That IS where you are wrong, for the land is so fertile that every 
variety of crop m the world could be raised here, the climate is 
good, the heavens smilmg, the temperature mild, the air whole- 
some, and it has a thousand other pleasmg attnbutes as well 

ALVIANO 

If that were true, I should think that m all the time the Portu- 
guese have been here they would have discovered these secrets, 
which up to now they have not done 

BRANDONIO 

I see that I am gomg to have to give you a picture of thmgs, by 
way of showmg you how wrong you are 

[He then goes on to enumerate all the foodstuffs that Brazil is ca- 
pable of producmg ] 

ALVIANO 

Well, then, how does it come that all these thmgs are so scarce, 
when you tell me there is such an abimdance of them^ 

BRANDONIO 

That is due to the neghgence and lack of mdustry of the inhab- 
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itants, for as you must know, there are in this State of Brazil five 
sorts of people 

Brandonio mentions the seafaring folk, the merchants, the arti- 
sans, and what might be descnbed as the hired help of planta- 
tions and cattle ranches None of these groups, he asserts, has the 
welfare of the country at heart but is interested solely m self- 
aggrandizement — 

There is a fifth group composed of those engaged m agnculture, 
and here there are two kinds to be distmgmshed the richer ones 
who hold the title of lords of the plantation, bestowed upon them 
by His Majesty in letters-patent, or else have allotments of land, 
and those who, not so well off, are engaged in vegetable farming 
And they all of them make use of slaves from Gmnea whom they 
buy for this purpose at a high price, and their hvmg is wholly de- 
pendent upon these slaves, nor do they allow the latter to perform 
any other kind of labor, regardmg it as so much time lost to plant 
a tree which will not bear fruit for two or three years, a very long 
time as it seems to them 

For each one expects to go back to the Realm very shortly and 
end his days there and so it is that in all this State you will 
not find a man who is disposed to plant fruit-bearmg trees or to 
take that care of them that they would m Portugal, nor do they wish 
to raise cattle or other livestock, or if they do, it is on so small a 
scale that all the proceeds go for the maintenance of the mdividual 
and his family This it is that explains the lack of everything, this is 
why it is we do not see here m Brazil farms, orchards, gardens, wa- 
ter reservoirs, big country houses as we do m our Spain, and not 
because the land is not suited for such thmgs My conclusion ac- 
cordmgly is that it is the fault of the inhabitants who do not make 
use of the possibihties that are offered them. 

Brandao may not have been bom on Brazilian soil, but he cer- 
tainly had a love for it And while we have already heard Father 
Cardim speaking of those who ^liave their affections in Portugal,” 
the passage quoted above is the first clear-nngmg protest that is 
to be met with m Brazilian hterature against the ixnpenal exploita- 
tion of a colomal country, against those who come and go bent 
only upon their personal gam with no concern for the condition 
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m which they leave the land that has given them their wealth 
It IS a protest that is frequently echoed in the twentieth century, 
by writers hke Paulo Prado or Humberto Bastos The latter s vol- 
ume Production or Pauperism^ pubhshed m 1946, reads like a 
modem elaboration of the Brandao point of view 
It was mne years after Brandao had composed his Dialogues 
that Fnar Vicente do Salvador s History of the Province of Brazil 
appeared m 1627 And it is with this work that, m the words of the 
nineteenth-century critic Capistrano de Abreu, Brazil becomes 
somethmg more than a geographic expression and takes on a his- 
toncal and social significance Up to that time the term brastleiro 
had served to designate an occupation, that of dealer in brazil- 
wood, and was employed by the Portuguese as a mckname for 
those of their countrymen who had made their fortunes in the 
colony Those Europeans who were bom in the new land were 
disdainfully known as mazombos, and everyone pretended to be a 
native of "the Realm” whether he was or not 
Then came Brother Vicente do Salvador (bom Vicente Rod- 
ngues Palha), a hearty friar who loved a good laugh and was 
fonder of Carnival time and the bonfires of St John s Eve than he 
was of his devotions In his instincts for the people — white man, 
black man, red man, all of whom provided him with material — 
he had in him much of the Franciscan, and as a consequence his 
book, which is not based upon archival research or pamstakmg 
documentation, has an anecdotal, folklore character. While his 
language may be a tnfle less correct than that of his Jesmt prede- 
cessors, it is freer of dassicizmg influences and of the pulpit Gon- 
gonsm that was so common m his day, and shows that the national 
tongue, Brazihan Portuguese, was beginmng to form His style is 
clear and precise, and the History makes mgratiatmg readmg All 
of which would seem to justify Jose Verissimo in callmg him "the 
one Brazilian prose wnter of the imtial phase of our hterature ” 
The homo brasiliensis had been bom and had begun to express 
himself in the domain of letters 
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Geegorio de Matos has been called by some the Brazilian 
Villon Others have seen m him a seventeenth-century Verlaine of 
the tropics One leadmg critic declares him to be ‘‘the founder of 
our hterature ’’ Another terms him a charlatan There are those 
who attribute to him a high degree of New World origmahty, and 
those who find him merely a plagiarist of Quevedo, Gongora, and 
Lope de Vega. Some say that a modern critical evaluation of his 
work will leave httle of the reputation that has been accorded 
him, the legend that has grown up about him, yet the young of 
today appear bent upon a rediscovery of him For the latter he is 
a symbol of bourgeois revolt against a feudal aristocracy, an early 
apostle of independence, a pioneer abolitionist, despite the fact 
that he came of an aristocratic and wealthy slave-ownmg family 
and IS frequently none too kmd to the Negro in his verses, even 
while parading his passion for mulatto women He is by turns a 
moralist flaymg the vices of Bahian society, and an embittered 
profligate takmg out his spite on others But all are agreed upon 
one thmg Gregorio led a life that was anything but moral, that 
was in fact a scandal, and he had at the same time one of the 
wickedest tongues of any writer that ever lived, so wicked as to 
earn him the title of *^boca do inferno,^* or devil s mouthpiece 

He was, to put it in a few words, the first Bohemian to make his 
appearance in Brazilian letters, and whatever his merits or lack 
of merit, he is without a doubt the most strikmg hterary figure to 
be encountered in Brazil down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century ^ — the one, at any rate, most likely to hold the mterest of 
the cultivated foreign reader whose concern is with the art of 
literature as manifested m various parts of the world rather than 
with the local and national aspects of the development of a par- 
ticular body of wntmg 

Gregdno de Matos was the product of his age and of the society 
in which he lived, and it is impossible to speak of his work without 
reference to these factors He is the Brazilian counterpart of the 
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Peruvian Juan del Valle y Caviedes, his near contemporary, who 
m his poems assailed the anstocrats of Lima quite as fiercely as 
Greg6no did the ‘lordlmgs’’ of Bahia ^ For this, after all, was the 
immediate post-Cervantes epoch The creator of Don Quixote had 
died in 1616, and Gregono de Matos was horn in 1633, Valle y 
Caviedes in 1653 or thereabouts It was an era of doubt and chal- 
lenge, the age of Descartes in France But in the Spamsh- 
Amencan and Portuguese-Amencan colonies under the condi- 
tions that prevailed there, the great laugh of the sixteenth century 
was likely to turn to a bitter snarl as it did with the two poets we 
are considering here 

This in itself, however, is not enough to explam the phenome- 
non of a Gregdrio de Matos A writer is somethmg more, a good 
deal more, than the sum of his age, his environment, and the 
literary influences that are brought to bear upon him There is 
always in the end, shaping or shaped by these thmgs, the unde- 
finable element of personality This would seem to be especially 
true of those rebel spirits that, defying every convention, turn 
upon the society that gives them birth and flay it for the very sms 
of which they themselves are guilty and for a hypocnsy of which 
they are innocent The Villon type occurs but rarely The average 
artist in the same penod will be found going along hke the aver- 
age burgher, conforming more or less to the accepted code, or at 
least not flauntmg it, while intent upon his own sesthetic purposes 

In the case of the Brazihan poet, though the factor of tempera- 
ment must remain an unknown quantity, we are able to descry 
some of the forces that went to mold his character, since fortu- 
nately we are m possession of a contemporary account of his life ® 
The son of a Portuguese gentleman who had married a respected 
matron of Bahia, heiress to a couple of lucrative plantations, 
Gregorio de Matos Guerra ^ was essentially the product of a land- 
owning anstocracy whose wealth was based on sugar and the 
Negro slave In addition to their fazendas his parents had 130 
slaves, and it was in these surroundmgs that the young Gregdno 
was reared It may accordingly be assumed that he was subjected 
to mfluences very similar to those Gilberto Fre 3 ^e has described 
m his classic treatise, and Machado de Assis has depicted in The 
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Posthumous Memoirs of Braz Cubas Both sociologist and novelist 
stress the sadistic impulses that were stimulated in the white lad 
by his relations with his Negro playmate or with household serv- 
ants, the psychic effects of which were carried over into the adult 
life of the Brazilian of the Big House ® It was here too, quite 
likely, that the poet acquired his fondness for brown-skinned 
women ® 

In any event his father could well afford to give him the best 
that was to be had m the way of an education, which in those 
days meant a course at the histone Umversity of Coimbra m Por- 
tugal Here the yoimg scion of the new sugar nobility, prepanng 
himself to become an advogado, or man of law, became famous 
almost at once for his extraordmarily bnlliant imnd and his mor- 
dant wit Having received his doctors degree, he practiced his 
profession m Lisbon for a while, where he distmguished himself 
by his “spnghthness and learning, the legalistic subtleties of 
which he was capable m winmng the most compheated cases His 
talents soon earned him a position as minor magistrate In the 
meantime at the court of Dom Pedro II and m the fashionable 
salons of the Portuguese capital he was makmg himself feared by 
the gentry, being especially noted for the ruthless manner m 
which he exposed pedants and pretenders Already he was mam- 
festing those restless and rebelhous qualities that were later to 
shock the townspeople of Bahia and give him a lasting reputation. 

Fmally, his abilities having attracted the attention of the 
throne, the Kmg, reason of the particular esteem which His 
Majesty had for his (Gregdrio^s) exemplary conduct,’^ promised 
to elevate him to the Court of Petitions ( Casa da SupheagSo ) But 
when the unscrupulous Dom Pedro wished to dispatch him to 
Eio de Janeiro to “investigate the crimes’' of the governor of that 
province, victim of a royal grudge, the fledglmg jurist dechned to 
undertake the commission Some say it was this that caused him 
to fall out of favor at court, while others assert that it was simply 
his unbndled tongue and the satires that he composed One thing 
IS known he went back to Brazil bitter and disillusioned, suffer- 
mg as he saw it, “for the crime of being a poet” It seems that he 
had attacked a luminary of the bench. 
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However much they may defy a conventional code of ethics m 
their own hves, the Villons and Gregdnos of the world possess, to 
begin with, a certain bedrock of integrity that may turn the prof- 
ligate mto a moralist at times, and it is from this vantage ground 
that they thunder their denunciation of major sms and loose their 
barbed shafts agamst the foibles of their fellow men For them 
the enemy is cant, their archfoe the hypocrite 
Upon the boat that brought him back Dr Guerra, as he now 
was called, had fallen m widi the Archbishop of Bahia, who con- 
ferred upon him an ecclesiastical post, but this he did not hold 
for long, as he soon quarreled with his associates He refused to 
take orders m the Church for the reason that, ‘Icnowing the weak- 
ness of his own nature,” he felt that it would be a sacnlege, and 
that it was "worse to be a bad priest than a bad layman,” an atti- 
tude in which his native honesty is to be discerned In Bahia those 
who had enjoyed the advantages of a university education at 
Coimbra constituted a kind of inner aristocracy m themselves, and 
it IS possible that, as one of the select few and because of his 
superior mmd and attainments, Gregdno expected to find more 
deference than was accorded him 
As It was, he contmued to make even more enemies and more 
rapidly than he had in Lisbon, and as his bitterness grew, his 
wntings became increasingly venomous Troubles descended upon 
him, not singly but as his manuscript biographer puts it, "in 
bunches, like chernes ” The resentment and ill will that he aroused 
and might have anticipated turned into something like a perse- 
cution And to cap it aB, he found himself financially m straitened 
circumstances ^ 

The disillusionment he experienced is reflected m his poems, 
and each of the three races that make up the Brazilian population 
in turn becomes his target First there is the "Portuguese of the 
Realm” 

Is there a miracle more strange — 

Hear me well, you who have ears — 

Than a man from Lisbon or Minho Provmce, 

A Kmgdom worthy, who m our midst appears? 

Some lad who flees his father s wrath, 
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A criminal who here must roam, 

Or else he comes that he may eat, 

For there is nothing to eat at home. 

Barefoot, naked save for his rags — 

Ah, there upon the wharf he sprmgs. 

And a few hce and filthy bags 
Are all the capital he brmgs 

The Negroes and the pardos^ or mulattoes, have their own racial 
pnde, what Silvio Romero calls negrtsmo or pardtsmo, and they 
too come m for his scorn 

Why should a man who s honored, white, 

Ever be bom m this land of blight, 

If he claims no other racei^ 

A land so lackmg m any grace 
That no one here is at all respected. 

But is bound to be rejected, 

If he can show no trace 
Of mulatto features . • 

As for the native and those who boast of Indian blood 

Unreasomng rustic, brute without God, 

With no other law than appetite, 

A faun turned mto an ugly clod 
How it happened, I do not imderstand. 

But this clay-soil Adam, this horrid spnte 
Begot certam gentry of this land. 

This wiU serve to convey an idea of the poet s savage humor, 
though it cannot give the nch flavor of some of the mdigenous 
expressions that he is the first to mtroduce mto Brazihan verse ® 
It IS scarcely to be wondered at if every man’s hand was against 
hun The following hues have somewhat of the flavor of Villon’s 
Testament 

All here hate me very well. 

Yes, I am sure of that. 

But there is one thmg I can teH. 

I give them tit for tat 
I am but one and they are not few, 
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Yet my hate seems to be 
By far the stronger of the two, 

I loathe them so heartily 

Some friend of mine (have I a friend?) 

Says I should hold my tongue. 

My songs, he^'d have me comprehend, 

Had best be left unsung 

He tells me this, another warns 

He IS no friend to you 

When each the other thoroughly scorns, 

Then, what am I to do? 

It was hardly to have been expected that a Gregdno de Matos 
would ever find happiness m matrimony, but he tried the experi- 
ment by marrymg ‘‘a widow as respectable as she was comely'"’ 
who was qmte as poor as he In order to mamtam the menage he 
had set up he opened an advocate’s office in Bahia, but this ven- 
ture did not prove highly successful Once agam his basic mteg- 
rity is evident, for as his biographer puts it, "His chents were few, 
for the reason that m suits at law he brought all his abihties to 
bear to see that the nght prevailed and was the sworn enemy of 
those advocates who, by way of mcreasmg their fees, involved 
the parties concerned in a labynnth of conflictmg opimons ” As 
m Lisbon, he became known for his laconic humor in pleading a 
case and sometimes won out simply by improvising a satirical 
stanza^ 

If Gregdno did not prosper as a lawyer this was in good part 
owing to the fact that he did not take his profession senously, for 
him It was another way of amusmg himself If he did not like the 
case that was offered him, even though the client had money, he 
would refuse to take it On the other hand he would sometimes 
defend the poor for nothing As a result there was httle to eat at 
home, and his wife soon left him It is said that he himself was 
responsible for her eloping with another man From then on he 
became, if possible, even more bitter than he had been before He 
was now the perfect Bohemian, living from day to day and taking 
his meals wherever he could find them This kept up until finally 
(for it seems that he did have a few friends left after all ) he found 
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refuge among the old anstocratic families of the Reconcavo region 
outside of Bahia Amid these surroundings he appears to have 
been more tranquil for a time In hnes that remind one of the 
Roman poet Martial he pictures himself lying * m my garden plot,” 
which IS ‘a superb httle country place,” eatmg a banana, toying 
with an orange, with no neighbor, male or female, near He is 
disillusioned with the city, content for a moment with his lot 
But if such an environment was good for his peace of rmnd, it 
did not tend to improve his conduct For on all sides of him were 
‘lascivious Negro and mulatto women,” and they were his weak- 
ness, mspirmg him to some of his best love poems He could be, 
when he chose, a charming lyrist 

That mouth of yours, my sweet, 

Needs not the rose's red, 

The rose is but a cheat 
When to your hps 'tis wed. 

And if it would exchange 
Its carmme for your own, 

Twould be a bargain strange^ 

So leave that mouth alone, 

For you are fairer far 
Just as you are 

Then hsten, Angel, do. 

Listen to one who knows 
When a maiden’s fair as you. 

Her mouth's a rose 

In the ongmal, for no translation can carry them over, these 
verses are comparable to some of the lyncs of seventeenth-century 
England. 

But the poet was not to contmue his bucohc existence for long 
While he may have felt that he had no friends Gregono had his 
admirers, one of them bemg none other than Dom Jo^o de Alen- 
castre, governor of Brazil, who had the compositions of the way- 
ward bard specially copied for his own pleasure Under such 
distinguished patronage things might have gone along smoothly 
enough for a time at least if it had not been for the amval in the 
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colony of a Portuguese gentleman whose father had been lam- 
pooned by the satuical versifier Upon complamt of this fdalgote 
the author of the satire was placed under what today would be 
termed ‘"house arrest,” and within a short while he was on a boat 
bound for exile m the Afncan colony of Angola He is said to have 
made himself popular with his fellow voyagers by strumming his 
guitar and singmg folk songs, and reaching his destmation, he soon 
had gained the good will of the governor of Angola also, perhaps 
by similar means Through the mediation of this oflfiaal he was 
enabled to return, not to Bahia, but to Pernambuco, on one con- 
dition that he stop "making verses” and keepmg company with 
“musiaans, songsters, and idlers ” 

He was now a sick old man, and nothing was left him but his 
gmtar One can picture him with all his pent-up rancors, twangmg 
the strings of this mstrument as the only vent for the feehngs that 
he dared not put into words He died in 1696 at the age of sixty- 
three, and like a good lonS he turned pemtent before his death, 
leavmg behmd him a poem addressed to the crucified image of 
Christ and expressing hope of forgiveness 

For there is an end to all smmng. 

But Thy love, it is infinite 

During his lifetime there was a volume preserved in the gover- 
nor s palace in which all of Gregono^'s verses were inscribed This 
volume was open to the public, and numerous copies were made 
from it, as a result of which vaiymg codices have come down to 
posterity A prmted version did not appear imtil some two hun- 
dred years later at Rio de Janeiro in 1882 
Though he may not be among the most original of poets 
Gregorio de Matos had an impressive and many-sided talent He 
was at once a satmst, lynst, moralist, and he also wrote religious 
poems It seems a bit strange that Brazihan critics should not 
have thought of comparing him at times to the free-hvmg, free- 
speaking Martial and at other times to Juvenal, a Juvenal on the 
edge of the jimgle For personally motivated satire and mvective 
with hmx not infrequently become a social sermon, as in the hues 
that he wrote as a farewell to the city of Bahia upon the occasion 
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of his banishment m which he speaks of the Brazilians as beasts 
of burden who toil all their lives to support "'the knaves from Por- 
tugal” We hear him belabonng a gentry whose only claim to 
nobihty "consists in much money and m holdmg on to it . . ” 
As Ronald de Carvalho sums it up 

Gregorio de Matos, let us say it once agam, represents m the his- 
tory of Brazilian letters the revolt of bourgeois good sense against 
the ridiculous and childish pretensions of the gentry of the Realm 
He bravely, and often at peril to himself, passes judgment on the 
cowardice of crmgmg courtiers, he stands for nobility of character 
agamst nobility of blood, strength of mmd and loyalty agamst smu- 
ous and shppery mtngue He is, when all is said, the iBrst vinle 
spirit the Brazihan race has to show . . 

In saymg this, Carvalho is thinkmg of Frangois Villon of the 
Grand Testament He sees Gregdno as belongmg to the company 
of Coquiart, Jean de Meung, Rutebeuf, and Grmgore, And cer- 
tainly the resemblance to Villon is suiSBciently stnkmg, particu- 
larly m such a piece as the ^Romance"" addressed "to all the 
thieves m various forms that are to be found in the City of Bahia ” 
On the other hand one can agree with Goldberg that Carvalhos 
companson of the Brazihan poet to Verlaine is farfetched, im- 
convmcmg 

In the end Gregdno de Matos remains what the literary his- 
tonan Jose Verissimo has called him "our first Bohenuan,” the first 
in the New World, it may be, and the forerunner of a long Ime 
that m Brazil is stdl fl:ounshing today In the mneteenth century 
we shall come upon an entire school of Bohemian poets inspired 
by romanticism And until recently the well-loved bard of Ceara, 
Catulo da Paixao Cearense, vahantly earned on the tradition, one 
that represents a fusion of the Villon-Greg6rio de Matos type with 
the wandermg native smger who is a kmd of modem troubadour 
In our own hterature we have nothmg to compare with this A 
Carl Sandburg and his guitar, a Kreymborg and his "mandolute,” 
Vachel Lmdsay takmg to the road and hawkmg his poems these 
are spoiadic and artificial manifestations, whereas m Brazil the 
Bohemian mmnesmger is a natural phenomenon, a part of the 
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scene, and he sometimes, as m the case of the late Catullo da 
Paixao Cearense, breaks into the prmted page 
As for Greg6no de Matos Guerra, he is, if nothmg else, an ex- 
citmg personahty, symbol of a literature that was begmnmg to 
grow up, becoimng at one and the same time more native and 
more sophisticated And he was a contemporaryj let us agam re- 
call, of the Mathers, father and son,^® 
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Names of priests contmue to figure in tihe literary annals of 
Brazil throughout the seventeenth century The padres no longer 
have a monopoly of the scene, laymen, both poets and prose 
writers, are beginning to appear, but such wearers of the cassock 
as Ant6mo Vieira, Ant6mo de Sa, and Eusebio de Matos are not 
to be overlooked. 

Vieira espeaally is important and has been the subject of al- 
most as much controversy as Gregdno de Matos Bom in Lisbon 
m 1608, he was brought to Brazil when he was only six years old, 
and died m Bahia m 1697 at the age of eighty-mne His aposto- 
late, as may be seen, hke that of Anchieta m the preceding cen- 
tury, was a long one A portion of his adult life was spent in 
Portugal, but he hved on Brazihan soil for nearly fifty years, where 
he won fame as a missionary, educator, pulpit orator, and for the 
role he played in pohtics In view of all this it may seem strange 
that his nght to be considered a Brazihan author should ever have 
been challenged In a letter written m 1673 he speaks of Brazil as 
the land ‘'to which, by a second birth, I owe the obhgations due 
to one’s fatherland” Yet Silvio Romero, in companng Father 
Vieira with the poet Gregdno de Matos, can say 

The former (Vieira) is a Portuguese who hved m Brazil, the lat- 
ter is a Brazilian who resided in Portugal One symbolizes the Por- 
tuguese gemus m all its arrogance of action and vacuity of ideas, 
the other is the perfect incarnation of the Brazihan spirit with its 
facile and ready facetiousness, its disdain of formulas, its disrespect 
for the great, its iromc laughter, its flexibihty and superficiahty, its 
incapaaty for producing new doctrines along with a proneness to 
distrust the pretensions of European pedantry, Vieira is the Jesuit, 
product of a society and a rehgion that are spent Gregdno goes to 
school to the padres and begms by slappmg at them, bantenng 
them, doubting at once their wisdom and their samthness The one 
is a kind of tnbune in a priest’s robe who deludes both himself and 
others with the sound of his phrases, the other, a reveler, precursor 
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of the Bohemians^ lover of mulatto girls, dissolute, unconventional, 
who has the courage to attack bishops and governors ^ 

This view, expressed in his History of Brazilian Literature, 
Romero later corrects to some extent m his History of Brazil 
through the Lives of Its Heroes, but it none the less represents a 
certain anbclencal spint due to the mfluence of positivism which 
tended to warp critical judgments at the end of the last century ^ 
And even Carvalho, who came a htde later and who is usually 
mchned to rectify Romero’s too-pronounced sociological bias, m 
which respect he is in agreement with the aesthetic-minded Jose 
Verissuno — even he apparently regards Vieira as an ally of John 
IV workmg agamst the true interests of the colony by advocating 
the abandonment of Pernambuco to the Dutch as a means of 
"saving the Indies ” And he goes on to observe that “Vieira s char- 
acter was as flond as his style 

Today however Padre Vieira is commg mto his own again 
Afrdmo Peixoto declares 

The major part of his Me and the better part of his work was Bra- 
zihan It would be an mjustice to him and a stultification for all con- 
cerned not to give him his due as the most Brazilian of the classic 
Portuguese wnters, the greatest of our Brazilian classic authors, for 
at his best, he is as Brazilian m his thmkmg as m his gentle, flowing 
style, free of those complicated over-refinements of which the Lusi- 
tanians of his time were so fond We have a two-volume anthology, 
The Brazilian Vieira (Pans and Lisbon, 1921) which brings this out 
clearly enough In this collection, his Me and work may be viewed 
In addition to defendmg to the pomt of self-sacnfice those first Bra- 
zilians, the Indians, agamst the men of the Realm who enslaved them 
and lolled them off with hard labor, he is, when all is said, as between 
Portugal and Brazil, always a citizen of the latter country, mamfest- 
mg a patnotism that is truly nationalistic in character * 

The attitude of these two modem critics, Peixoto and Carvalho, 
toward the two seventeenth-century wnters, Gregdno de Matos 
and Padre Vieira, is indicative of the process of hterary revalua- 
tion that is constantly gomg on in Brazil, and at the same time it 
reveals a certam partisanship the foreign reader would do well to 
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watch for and for which he should make the proper allowance.^ 
Thus Carvalho would re-estabhsh Gregorio while practically ig- 
noring Vieira, while with Peixoto it is just the reverse But is 
there any good reason why one may not give them both their 
rightful places the roustabout, guitar-strumming poet who died 
in the odor of sanctity, and the austere cleric who could still be so 
human, both m life and in those sermons and letters of his that 
fill fifteen substantial volumes^ ® Is one to be condemned because 
he was a social rebel, the other for being a pnest^ Does either the 
guitar or the cassock in the last analysis have a great deal to do 
with the matter^ With all due modesty and respect for native 
opinion, one who is not a Brazihan may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to make such adjustments 

The search for indigenous roots is essentially a retrospective 
one Writers of the early colonial penod were not too conscious 
of it, although they cannot be said to have been wholly unaware 
of the fact that a new avihzation, a new culture was developing 
under their eyes, and there were some who as early as the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century were begmmng to feel that 
this must inevitably be reflectedin literature This is the meanmg 
of that phrase one encounters so often m the pages of Romero and 
others who have dealt with the evolution of letters in their coun- 
try ‘iDemg Brazilian’’ {set brasileiro) Romero gives us a defini- 
tion 

Being Brazilian does not consist m writing about the Sugar Loaf, 
or Tijuca, or Tide Island, or the Paulo Affonso Falls No one has 
better descnbed scenes of this sort than Dranmor, the German poet, 
who hved among us One must be Brazihan m the core of one's 
mmd and spint, acceptmg all the faults and aH the virtues that are 
ours To be Brazihan is to have withm ourselves an mdefinable but 
very real somethmg that belongs to us and to us alone, that no one 
else has This national character is not as yet well marked, by rea- 
son of . . the tendency toward mutation, which is properly one 
of its elements but which stands in the way of a cleancut seK- 
determmation ® 

In his prose style there can be no question that Father Vieira 
showed a heavy Ibenan influence, that of the Spanish Gdngora m 
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particular His sermons, despite what Peixoto says, are ornate, 
hyperbolical, full of Latinisms, antitheses, repetitions, and the 
like Indeed he was in a way the founder of a school of pulpit 
eloquence, and both Eusebio de Matos and Ant6nio de Sd were 
his obvious mutators Yet there is a vigor that bursts through if 
all and that is of the New World rather than of the Old One has 
but to compare the Brazilian preacher with his Portuguese con- 
temporaries in order to sense this 

Fnar Eusebio de Matos, who started as a Jesuit and left that 
order to become a Carmelite, was far from being the Bohemian 
that his brother was, but he too had a fondness for playmg the 
guitar and for the harp as well, which led to his bemg dubbed 
“another Orpheus He was hardly that, nor could he compare as 
a wnter with Vieira, who is reported to have admired his gifts 
The same may be said of Father Antdmo de Sa, the “Portuguese 
Chrysostom’" of his day ® Both men were in reality mutating in an 
unmspired manner an mutation that was close to gemus. 

The tendency to a false classicism and Gongonstic affecta- 
tions was one that died slowly, being still m evidence throughout 
the latter half of the seventeenth and the early years of the eight- 
eenth century, and as will be seen, it was eventually to merge with 
the revolutionary impulse and provide a mold for the expression 
of the sentiment of pohtical independence It is visible m the over- 
wrought, rhetorical style of Sebastido da Rocha Pittas History of 
Portuguese America, a work that for “bemg Brazilian” caimot 
compare with the History of Fnar Vicente do Salvador but is val- 
uable chiefly for the documentation it affords ® And it is to be 
observed at its very worst, perhaps, in the verses of Manoel 
Botelho de Ohveura, who, as Jose Verissimo and others have noted, 
was the first Brazihan-bom poet to pubhsh a collection of his 
poems 

Ohveua’s Music of Parnassus, contaming pieces m Portuguese, 
Spanish, Itahan, and Latm, appeared at Lisbon, m 1705 He was 
an accomphshed hngmst, correct always in his diction and versifi- 
cation but utterly lackmg in poetic inspiration In attempting to 
chronicle the agricultural wealth of Brazil, he merely succeeds m 
producmg something that, m Isaac Goldbergfs pithy phrase, 
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"reads like a seed catalogue ” A vain effort has been made to 
save for the cause of poetry at least a brief passage from his work, 
one descriptive of Tide Island, but even these lines, which show 
him at his best, wiU not bear critical scrutmy Nevertheless Jos^ 
Verissmio, whose taste is too fine to permit him to approve Oliv- 
eira’s bathos, discovers m him one of the first nativists, and it is 
with the author of Mime of Parnassus that, in Afranio Peixoto s 
opinion, Brazilian literature really begins 
By now the reader cannot have failed to notice the number of 
"firsts” that are constantly being discovered, this is an indication 
of the seriousness with which the subject of brastlidade is treated 
Apropos of Ohveira and his “Tide Island” poem, which most 
cntics have seen as at least possessing the virtue of being an ex- 
pression of nativism, Ronald de Carvalho has this pertinent re- 
mark 

Nativism, so far as that goes, is not somethmg that characterizes 
our poetry alone, this ‘heatog of the dmm for the land of one’s 
birth” is not an exclusively Brazilian trait but one that is common 
to all races In this respect, the Greeks, Romans, Provencals were 
nativists, ancient and modem peoples alike have m their poetry a 
faithful mirror of surroundmg nature, for nature always was and al- 
ways will be the great mspirer of works of art 

The first half of the eighteenth century, that century that was 
to be so meamngful a one for the destiny of modem man, saw the 
two tendencies nativism and classicism runmng parallel and not 
jufrequendy intertwining On the one hand there was the con- 
tinuing and intensified movement of the SSo Paulo bandevrantes, 
who created a folHore and a dialect of their own, there was the 
“War of the Mascates,” or nativist revolution m Pernambuco, 
there was the discovery of diamonds in Minas Gerais and the 
erection of that provmce mto a cwpit&ma; and finally there was 
the appearance upon the scene of Brazil’s great sculptor, the 
"htde copple” Aleijadinho, who with artificial hands strapped to 
his leprous stumps wrought mirades out of stone for the dhurehes 
of Minas, works that have been compared to the pamtmgs of 
El Greco « 
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On tJie other hand early in the centuiy there began springing 
up a great number of literary "'academies’" in imitation of those 
of Marino and his followers m Italy We accordmgly come upon 
groups with such weird sounding names as the Academy of the 
Happy Ones and the Academy of the Select m Rio, and the 
Academy of the Forgotten Ones, the Academy of the Reborn in 
Bahia. AH this of course was a reflection of the decadent late- 
Renaissance influence, the dehcacy of Petrarch havmg long smce 
been lost m ihe styhzed eccentricities of Gdngora and Marmo 
As has previously been stated, our nearest parallel m English is 
John Lyly and the Euphmsts in the sixteenth century It was be- 
latedly that the impulse manifested itself m Brazil, and it seems 
strange indeed to find these "academicians” thus parading their 
artificialities m the wilds of tropical Amenca where so many 
brave new things were occurring. 

But the members of the "academies” were often concerned at 
the same time with the native theme In addition to the Gongonz- 
mg Rocha Pitta, whose History of Portuguese Amenca has been 
mentioned, Nuno Marques Pereira now gives us his American 
Pilgrim, Jose de Mirales his Military History of Brazil, and Soares 
da Franca his poem Brasilia Listen to Rocha Pitta 

In no other region are the heavens more serene or the dawn more 
beautiful, m no other hemisphere does the sun have such gilded 
rays or nocturnal reflections that are more brilliant, the stars here 
are more bemgn and always joyous, the honzons, where the sun 
rises or where it sets, are ever bnght, the waters, whether in the 
fountams of the countryside or the aqueducts of the city are the pur- 
est that there are, the short of the matter is, Brazil, where the 
mighty rivers nse and flow, is an earthly paradise 

As for the work by Nuno Marques Pereira, some have thought 
to discover m it the begmmngs of the Brazihan novel Bearing 
the title Narrative Compendium of the American Pilgrim, Con- 
sisting of Various Spiritual and Moral Discourses, with Many 
Warnings and Documents against the Abuses That, by Diabolic 
Malice, Have Been Introduced into the State of Brazil, it is an 
account of a journey from Sao Paulo to Bahia m the new land, 
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undertaken “without any other provisions than a shepherd's crook, 
a knapsack, and a water-gourd " The author is a good deal more 
of a moralist than he is a nature lover, but he is occasionally un- 
able to resist the beauties of the landscape “The densely tufted 
groves, the fragrant flowers, the spacious meadow all covered 
with fine silver m the form of those pearls with which the opulent 
dawn enriches it at no stmt to herself ” The birds likewise seduce 
him with their plumage and their song, “memly greetmg the 
dawn with so much of sonorous harmony that they may well com- 
pete with the best counterpoint that art knows how to invent" 
He is mspired to verse by their melody and mdulges m an orm- 
thological catalogue 

The Amencan Ptlgnm today is htde read, but throughout the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth it was 
enormously popular in Portugal as well as in Brazil and ran 
through five or more editions. Silvio Romero pronoimces it 
“sterile and soporific," but this judgment is perhaps a bit harsh. 
For after all we are here dealing with what is distinctly a work 
of the people, and whenever the people take a work to themselves 
there is usually somethmg to be found in it if one looks hard 
enough, no matter what the sesthetes may say The Pilgrim is not 
unpleasant readmg but has a certain naive and primitive charm 
that IS remimscent of Fnar Vicente do Salvador and his anec- 
dotal folk history.^'^ Jos6 Verissimo, however, would deny even 
its standmg as popular literature, what in Brazil is known as lit- 
eratura de cordel, so called because usually displayed hanging on 
a cordel, or cord This, he asserts, is fiction but has no relation to 
the novel, yet he adds that it is “the first imaginative prose work 
by a native to be put mto pnnt " 

Meanwhile the urge to produce an epic is once more apparent, 
although Soares da Franca^'s Brasilia has httle more than its length 
of 1,800 octaves to distmguish it, and the Eustachidos of Fnar 
Manoel de Santa Mana Itapanca, a long poem on the life of St 
Eustachio, IS redeemed solely by a well-known passage on the 
“Island of Itapanca." 

One prose work that may be noted, for the reason that it repre- 
sents a contmuation of that tendency to catalogue the resources 
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of Brazil we have already observed m the Dialogues of Ambr6sio 
Fernandes Brandao and the poems of Manoel Botelho de Ohveira, 
IS the Culture and Opulence of Brazil in Its Drugs and Mines of 
Andre Joao Antonil (Joao Ant6mo Andreoni),^^ who incidentally 
was an Italian by birth 

It IS perhaps fittmg that this first period of Bra 2 ahan hterature, 
the f ormative-colomal era, should be brought to a close with the 
appearance of a native-born dramatist He is Ant6mo Jos6 da 
Silva, more commonly known as O Judeu, the Jew, sometimes as 
"the Brazihan Jew At once a significant and a tragic figure, he 
was a social rebel like Gregdno de Matos and had m him some- 
thmg of the spirit of Mohere, who has been seen as influencing his 
techmque But the Portuguese Gil Vicente was his real master, 
who inspired him to revive a more primitive and vigorous kmd 
of comedy to supplant the mannered performances deriving from 
Italy, France, and Spam that up to then had been in vogue 

Da Silva s life was a short one Bom m Rio de Janeiro in 1705, 
he accompanied his father and mother to Portugal when eight 
years later they were sent back by the Holy Office There he saw 
his mother tormented by the Inquisition His father, in the mean- 
time, had set himself up as an advocate and young Ant6mo studied 
canon law at Coimbra At the age of twenty-one the son in turn 
was accused of Judaism and is said to have been compelled to 
abjure his faith As a result of his suffermgs he was unable to 
write for a while, but for ten years, at least, from 1727 to 1737, he 
was not molested by the authonbes, and tibis was the period dur- 
mg which he produced the numerous comedies that delighted 
Lisbon society Then m the autumn of 1737 he was once more 
denounced to the Inqiusitors by a Negro woman whom he had 
chastised, and after two years of imprisonment and mterrogation 
he was burned at the stake m Lisbon on October 19, 1739 

In considermg the dramatist m that one decade of prohfic activ- 
ity that life accorded him, I find myself thinking of an author who 
may seem to have nothmg whatsoever m common with the 
Brazihan-bom Jew of Lisbon, but who mdeed appears to be, and 
m many ways is, his exact opposite Oscar Wilde The two dif- 
fered widely m social backgroimd and m their outlook upon the 
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world Both were rebels against society and both paid dearly for 
it, but there any analogy between them might seem to end 
Wilde's revolt was of an essentially personal, hyperesthetic, Bo- 
hemian character, one directed at middle-class Philistimsm, he 
was by way of being a snob whose metier was keeping the snobs 
amused even as he msulted them O Judeu, by contrast, while the 
personal element, the fact that he was a member of a persecuted 
race, is to be given its due weight, was in reahty a spokesman for 
the people, for those of whom, later in the century. Mane An- 
tomette was to say "Let them eat cake!" 

"The people," says Eonald de Carvalho, "speak vibrantly 
through his bold and scoffing voice The famous Bairro Alto 
Theater became a true battlefield where a fierce struggle 
was waged between the impostures of the nobdity and the suffer- 
ings of the people, between the grandiloquence of the official 
poetasters and the bitterness of a few great souls, oppressed and 
soirow-ndden " 

While it IS true that Wilde made his bow to sociahsm, a circum- 
stance that probably hastened his downfall,^^ the bent of his mind 
and the quahty of his art cannot be said to have been m any sense 
plebeian Where then does the analogy he? In the attitude that the 
rulmg class was compelled to take for a time toward these two 
entertamers, whom it found indispensable even while it feared 
and hated them and only waited for an opportunity to bnng about 
then: undoing 

It was not merely the pretensions of the nobility that da Silva 
offended, m assaihng the pedantries of his age he made quite as 
many enemies as Wilde did by attackmg the cherished art of 
the late-Victonan bourgeois In a period when the sentiment of 
love was decked out m all the idealizations and Cupid trappmgs 
of a false classicism, one can imagine what the reaction must have 
been upon hearmg such hnes as these 

This love that devours the soul beyond all hope. 

What is it but soft soap? 

The one who rubs with it will lose his stride, 

Shp and shde, 

like a blind goat hell ^de, 
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Fall here and there, his gait askew 
So, one whom love has dubbed. 

Well scrubbed, 

Soaped and rubbed — 

What foohsh thmgs he wiU not do! 

This IS the authentic voice of popular comedy and farce in the 
spirit of Gil Vicente and Moh^re The same writer could compose 
a beautiful love poem, and m such forms as the sonnet, the ode, 
and the madngal shows himself master of an mtncate technique, 
but his real forte was comedy. His output was large, filling four 
volumes in the popular edition that was put out m Rio de Janeiro 
in 1910-1911 During the last years of his life, from 1733 to 1739, 
he produced no less than eight highly successful plays, or oper- 
ettas, the last of which was not staged imtil after his execution 
These mcluded Life of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Life 
of Aesop, The Enchantments of Medea, Amphitryon, or Jupiter 
and Alcmene, Labyrinth of Crete, The Wars of the Rosemary and 
the Marjoram, The Shapes of Proteus, and The Doumfall of 
Phaethon, 

And now the question once more arises* is Jos6 da Silva to be 
considered a Portuguese or a Brazilian author^ Most of his years 
were spent m the mother country, but his theatrical pieces were 
also performed m the land of his birth,®® and Carvalho feels that 
m any accoimt of Brazil s intellectual development O Judeu must 
be accorded a place With this certain other hterary histonans 
would not agree, they find that he is Portuguese m mspiration 
when not imder the influence of the Itahan Metastasio The 
Jews, also, not unnaturally, pomt to him as one of their own 
Silvio Romero sees m him ^ a Brazihan and a Jew The truth of 
the matter would seem to be that Portugal, the land that witnessed 
the flowermg of his talent, has all but forgotten him, and 
Brazil, the land of his birth, has, justifiably or not, claimed him as 
her son 

Of recent years there has been a tendency on the part of for- 
eign critics to attribute da Silva’s reputation to his personal 
tragedy rather than to his abihties as a playwright Aubrey Bell 
takes this view, and the French authonty on Portuguese litera- 
ls 
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ture Professor Georges LeGentil is of much the same opinion 
The latter is probably right in asserting that the two best products 
of O Judeus pen are the Life of Don Quixote and The Wars of 
the Rosemary and the Marjoram All the pieces, it is to be kept 
m mind, were wntten for manonettes, and whatever else may be 
said about them, they are swift-movmg, full of verve and aston- 
ishingly clever word play In this respect they represent something 
like a mating of the commedta delV arte and the theater of 
Moliere 

If the "'Brazdian Jew’' did nothmg else for Brazil, he rendered 
a distinct service in helpmg to bring to an end that "music of 
Parnassus” that for a century and more had been soundmg too 
sweetly, to the detriment of more native airs. 
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In obder to comprehend the hterary and pohtical events that 
occurred m Brazil m the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
with poet-conspirators dying in prison and in exile in a brave 
and glorious but premature struggle for mdependence, even as 
they sang of shepherd lads and lasses m the wilds of Mmas Gerais 
— m order to understand all this it is necessary to recall what was 
gomg on in Europe durmg the same period For Brazil from its 
begmmngs as a nation, from the sixteenth century to the present 
time, whether she was conscious of it and whether she willed to 
be or not, has been a part of the larger world of culture and ideas 

On the one hand Diderot is to be heard declarmg that “Liberty 
would seem to be the spirit of our century”, and he and his fellow 
Encyclopedists, Montesquieu and his Spirit of Laws, Voltaire wilh 
his ironic, skeptical, but somewhat hollow-rmgmg laugh, and 
Rousseau with his “noble savage” and theory of the Social Con- 
tract, had for some tune been preparing the way for that revolt 
against monarchism, clericalism, and the feudal nobility that was 
to culminate in the stimng drama of the French and American 
revolutions Tom Paine would soon be producmg his Rights of 
Man and Age of Reason and carrymg the new evangel across the 
Atlantic, where Jefferson was readmg his Diderot, and the senti- 
ments that mspired the Declaration of Independence were f orm- 
mg in menu's mmds 

If ever there was an age that brmgs out clearly the sometimes 
hidden relation of human thought to the course of history, it is 
surely the eighteenth But at the same time if we take thought as 
including the manifestations of the creative spirit in literature and 
the arts, there is discoverable what may seem at first to be rather a 
curious contiadiction, one that is brought out m the thmkmg of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, who even as he idealized the untamed ex- 
istence of the savage was concerned with rationalizing the com- 
mimal life of the species This is but an mstance, the contrast is 
evident throughout the revolutionary epoch While the forces that 
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were to lead to the storming of the Bastille gathered strength, 
Watteau s shepherdesses still gamboled on the green, Mane An- 
toinette m her theater at Versailles was diverting herself and her 
courtly playmates with bergenes, and the French pastoral ballad 
was at the height of its populanty 
Nor IS it to be assumed that this was merely an escapist whim 
on the part of a ruhng class that was gomg swiftly to its doom 
Art was then very largely an upper-class affair, and the people 
and the nobility alike in their assthetic impulses appeared to be in- 
stinctively drawn to the Arcadian theme There was as always a 
histone reason for such a phenomenon, and upon mvestigation 
the apparent contradiction dissolves into a synthesis, v^fh Arca- 
diamsm in itself revealed as a form of revolt against the Gon- 
gonstic excesses of the preceding century as a return to a sylvan 
and bucohe simplicity, marked by an ideahstic punty of manners 
and modes of thinking This trend in literature had begun m Italy 
under the influence of Chnstina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the brilliant salon that she kept Having aban- 
doned her throne and the Lutheran faith to embrace Cathohcism 
and the life of a Bohemian patroness of the arts, Christina had 
found refuge m the penmsula and there had gathered about her 
Metastasio and other leading men of letters of the day, and out 
of this circle in 1690 the first Arcadian "academy” was bom, as 
distinguished from the ones that had gone before, of the school 
of Gdngora and Manno This was the formal starting point of the 
movement, but precursors have correctly been found in such wat- 
ers as Tasso, Guanm, and Sannazaro 
What have these European trends to do with Brazil^ The truth 
of the matter is that in each century from the sixteenth on we find 
in the Portuguese-speaking colony or nation a reflection or imi- 
tation — somewhat belated as is usually the case, especially m an 
age of slow communication — of the literature and literary tend- 
encies of the Contment. In the sixteenth century, with due allow- 
ances made for overlappmg, it is the dassicism of the Renais- 
sance In the seventeenth, it is gongortsmo In the eighteenth, 
Arcadianism In the mneteenth, French romanticism and later a 
Zolaesque natuxahsm. While in our own era those writers and 
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movements tliat come under the head of modernism wdl all be 
discovered to have had their effect upon Brazihan authors, with 
the European influence diminishing as a national consciousness 
mcreases, but never entirely disappeanng In other words, as with 
the relations between Brazil and the mother country, it has never 
been possible, even if it were desirable, to sever completely the 
umbilical cord that unites the culture of Brazil to that of the Old 
World in general ^ We accordmgly shall not be surprised to find 
the poets of Mmas penmng Vergilian eclogues and all the while 
studying Diderot and Jefferson as they surreptitiously circulate 
the Declaration of Independence and set about prepanng their 
ill-fated conspiracy 

The so called "School of Mmas*" consisted of six poets in all 
Jose Basilio da Gama, Jose de Santa Rita Durao, Tomas Ant6nio 
Gonzaga, Claudio Manoel da Costa, Ignacio Jose de Alvarenga 
Peixoto, and Manoel Ignacio da Silva Alvarenga Two of these 
Basilio da Gama and Santa Rita Durao, cultivated the epic genre 
The others were Arcadian lyncists, but Claudio Manoel da Costa 
also wrote a heroic poem. Villa Rica, m honor of his native Mmas, 
while to Gonzaga is now defimtively ascribed the authorship of the 
famous Chilean Letters, a long verse composition of satirical in- 
tent and with pohtical implications 

It IS with the Uruguay of Basflio da Gama that the Brazihan 
ambition to produce an epic is at last reahzed m what has been 
described as "the best, the most nearly perfect poem to be pro- 
duced m the entire colomal period ^ Breakmg away from the old 
classical manner and the imitation of Camoes, the author writes 
m a run-on blank verse that affords him freedom of expression 
and IS conducive to spontaneity He is a real poet with a feeling 
for words and for his native soil that has caused him to be viewed 
as a "true forerunner of the romantics His own life was romantic 
enough m a way Bom near a little town in Mmas, he came to Rio 
at the age of fifteen to study with the Jesmts and had had four 
years of schoohng with them when upon the orders of the Marquis 
of Pombal, high-handed but capable mimster of the Realm, the 
members of the Order were expelled from Brazil 

He thereupon fled to Portugal, where he cast aside his novice s 
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robe and went on to Rome, bemg admitted there to the academy 
known as the Roman Arcadia After a number of years he re- 
turned first to his native land and then to Lisbon, only to find 
himself accused of Jesuitism Imprisoned and sentenced to exile 
in Angola, he composed a poem m honor of the Marquis of Pom- 
bal s daughter upon the occasion of her marriage, an act that led 
her father to forgive the author for having once been associated 
witli the Society of Jesus ® 

From then on Basiho became an avowed anti-Jesuit How sm- 
cere this attitude was on his part is one of those questions that 
cannot be answered, but in any event it would seem to have 
gmded him m his choice of a theme for his epic, a theme none too 
inspiring in itself but of which he succeeded m making real poetry 
for the reason tliat he happened to be a poet His success m this 
regard may be taken as an answer to those who would overstress 
the importance of subject matter The poem deals with the swift 
campaign waged by Spam and Portugal against the seven imssion- 
ary villages of Uruguay, the Indian inhabitants of which had been 
incited by the Jesuit padres to revolt against the provisions of the 
treaty of 1750 Such an episode, for one thing, does not allow 
much room for action of an epic vanety, but the author makes 
up for this by sheer descnptive power and beauty of language, as 
in the following passage, which attempts to depict the view that 
lay before the army as it crossed a mountain top. 

How pleasmg is the scene that meets the eye! 

In the immensity of space that lies below, 

A broad expanse of fields carved here and there 
With tremulous nvulets — how very bright 
The foimtams and how crystalline the lakes. 

Where the wanton wmd sprinkles with mommg dew 
Light-liftmg wmgs of birds that nde the air, 

The gracious slopes, deep valleys, and the dense 
And tufted groves, a verdant theater 
Where one may well admire the lavishness 
Nature has here produced The patient earth 
Shows its plow-torn bosom and the vanous plants 
Jom hands to form a long woven avenue 
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Down which the yearning gaze goes wandering, lost. 

As through the shades of greenery from afar 
White-gleaming huts are glimpsed and temple spires ^ 

It IS not so much the nativist who is speaking here as it is the 
romantic in love with nature and engaged m painting a word 
picture of a landscape that suits his mood This is not as yet pure 
romanticism but rather an Arcadiamsm that foreshadows the later 
school At other times the poet revels m a rich, decorative effect 

From far aroxmd the purple canopy 

The captams come to the merry, laden board. 

Their weighty cares are exiled, bamshed all. 

As they pour the wmes of Europe in cups of gold 
To the melodious soxmd of the ebumean Ij^e ® 

Once again a translation must of necessity be a betrayal, since 
It is impossible to bnng out the metrical skill and subtlety of the 
onginal Reading him in the Portuguese, one feels that here is a 
poet who can as a rule accomplish what he sets out to achieve 
Uruguay, needless to say, has its faults, but they are on the whole 
imnor ones And so far as the Portuguese language is concerned, 
the judgment that Garrett was to pass upon the work in the first 
half of the nineteenth century is probably accurate "The Uruguay 
of Jose Basflio da Gama is in my opimon the modem poem that 
IS possessed of the most ment ” ® Brazil’s writers might still go, flee, 
or be deported to Lisbon and have their books published there, 
but Brazihan literature may none the less be said to have come 
into its own at last It had become a fact 

^"Uruguay” declares Ronald de Carvalho, "will remain a point 
of reference m our literature, where we may encoimter the hidden 
roots of that romanticism that was to mark the dawn of our in- 
tellectual mdependence ” ^ 

But Portugal also may claim Basilio da Gama if it chooses, and 
he will be found treated in the literary histones of that country 
M Georges LeGentil so includes him in his volume on Portuguese 
hterature After cnticizing the poet for his anticlencal, anti- 
Jesmt bias, the French wnter continues 
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This IS the displeasing side of a work that may at least plead the 
excuse of havmg saved its authoi from deportation But the merit 
of the epic, stubbornly anti-clerical though it may be, is beyond 
compare We here see rivers overflowing, troops takmg refuge m 
trees, natives capturing wild horses with their lassoes, scouts mak- 
mg their way along the nvers m a skiff made of animal hide We 
may here listen to the nativist demands of Cacambo (a name taken 
from Voltaire), who is the mventor of the doctrme of Amenca for 
the Amencans Basilio da Gama, champion of downtrodden races, 
is a precursor of the Indiamsm of the romantics ® 

All of which, it must be admitted, sounds a good deal more hke 
Brazil than it does like Portugal 
A work that is customarily and mevitably compared with Uru- 
guay is the epic Caramaru of Santa Rita Durao, which appeared 
twelve years later in 1781 There are some who see m this poem 
more of real ^'Brazihamsm,” if less art, than is to be discovered m 
Basilio da Gama While he also went to Portugal and became 
Rector of the University of Coimbra, Santa Rita Durao never 
ceased to be a Brazilian at heart, and he confessed that it was 
“from love of country” that he wrote ® Feehng that, as he puts it, 
“Brazil IS no less deserving of a poem than the Indies,” he set him- 
self the task of composing a national epic that would portray the 
histoiy of the colony from the discovery of Bahia to the expul- 
sion of the last foreign invader For this purpose he does not make 
use of blank verse as Basilio had done, but returns to the classical 
ottava runa of the sixteenth century, for he is essentially a human- 
ist of the finest type with, as Carvalho observes, more culture and 
less sensitivity than the author of Uruguay His verse is at times 
reminiscent of Camoes, at other times of Homer, and he occa- 
sionally achieves a truly Homeric or Vergihan passage, as when 
he descnbes the tremendous hfe-and-death encounter between 
two Indian chiefs Descnption, indeed, is his strong point, espe- 
cially where the movement of great masses of men is involved 
Speakmg of Caramarii, Romero says 

The poem is false m its prmcipal mtention and m its context, it is 
prosaic m some of its passages, but in spite of these defects, it 
pleases us, lays hold of us. . . It must be read as a whole m or- 
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der to be appreciated . , The Uruguay and the Caramar^ may 

be looked upon as preparmg the way for our independence 

The same cannot be said for the Villa Rica of Claudio Manoel 
da Costa, which m the words of the cntic just quoted is ‘"vulgar, 
prosaic, harsh, futile ’’ The chief importance of the piece hes m 
the fact that it is the most typical example we have of the Ar- 
cadian school m Brazil m its most artificial aspects Claudio was 
one of those who know all the tricks of the artist s trade but lack 
the artists sensibihty^^ That sensibility was possessed in a far 
larger degree by Manoel Ignacio da Silva Alvarenga, author of 
the collection of love poems pubhshed under the tide of Glaura 
He was the youngest of the Minas group and is commonly looked 
upon as a transitional figure, one who anticipates m his verse the 
subjectivism that was to be displayed by the great nmeteenth- 
century poet Gongalves Dias As for the fifth member of the 
“school,” if it was a school,^^ Alvarenga Peixoto, only fragments 
of his work have come down to us He would appear to have had 
real poetic talent, but was overly fond of palace life and the so- 
ciety of fdalgos, which lent an artificial quahty to his wntmg He 
IS seen as a contmuator of Basflio da Gama 
If the “Escola Mineira” had done nothing else, it could stQl be 
said that m Tomds Ant6nio Gonzaga it had produced the most 
popular love poet who has written in Portuguese Gonzaga s 
Marilia de Dirceo is second only to The Luswds of Camoes in the 
number of editions it has had The first pnntmg was m 1792, and 
down to the 1920 s there had been a total of thirty-four How 
many there have been smoe then, I cannot state The adjective 
“popular,” however, when apphed to the poetry of Gonzaga, is 
not to be construed in any derogatory sense So astute a cntic as 
Jose Verissimo grows eloquent in praise of these songs 

Marilia de Dirceo is the noblest, most nearly perfect idealization 
of love to be found m all our poetry Although classical m language 
and poetic techmque, it is a personal work free of the nvalnes and 
supenor to the formulas of the schools The author smgs of love m 
a tone that gives evidence of sincere feelmg and is therefore deeply 
affecting He smgs of love as a great and honorable, a frmtful hu- 
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man passion, m its relations to life as a whole and m its prosaic as- 
pects, embracing the entire gamut of emotions, vulgar or sublime 
For this reason, Gonzaga is a great poet He was, mdeed, the 

first m Brazil to smg of love so constantly, so exclusively, and so 
tenderly 

Gonzaga s lyrics fall into two parts, those m Part I being ex- 
pressive of a joyous optimism, a faith m life and love, while those 
in Part II reflect the bitterness and disillusionment that followed 
upon his imprisonment, exile, and forced separation from his 
Mariha In his second book we see him strugghng to erect a phi- 
losophy tihat will withstand the blows of fate, and hear him crying 
out defiantly 

Mme IS a heart that is larger than the world’s! 

But in his more Arcadian moments, he can write a poem that 
reads like an eclogue of Vergil or one of Theocritus^ idyls 

Thou shalt go divert thee m the pleasant wood. 

Supported by my arm, there we will nap 
In noontide heat, for it is very good 
To pillow my weary head upon thy lap 
As round about, the shepherds in their bowers 
Disport themselves and while away the days, 
m deck thy tresses with the loveliest flowers 
And on the trunks of trees 111 carve thy praise 
Then thanks, Mariha, O fairest far. 

Thanks to my star^ 

There is a connotation of the Song of Songs in the imagery of such 
lines as these 


The one I love is more fair 

Than the white lily that sways on the air. 

Where glows 

The buddmg rose 

For its brief hour. 

Fairer than the cinnamon 
In leaf and flower 
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A field of wheat 
Rippling in the breeze 
In the noon’s heat 
As do the trees 
Cannot compare 
To your floatmg hair . . 

There is another side to the picture, one that Gonzaga bnngs out 
m his poem descnbmg the meetmg and mating of love and death. 
Here he strikes an almost modem note 

Oh! the tyranmc blows^ 

Oh, hands that deprive of breath! 

The wounds of Love, I know. 

Are but the darts of death. 

From this, the dream I pamt, 

Manila, mayest tell 
If it be death or love 
That constitutes my hell 

Nevertheless it is always the vision of his loved one that sustams 
him in his sufFenngs and at winch he clutches in his dungeon 
dreams 


He who has not a beauteous form 
In which to put his trust. 

When the heavens are covered with clouds 
And the wmd is an angry gust. 

Will not have the strength to hold 
Agamst his fate’s cruel thmst 20 

At such a time it is his Mariha s dreamed countenance that comes 
to pierce his mght and restore to him the breath of life 
There is no doubt that Tomds Antdnio Gonzaga is one of the 
fine love poets of the world He is of the hneage of Petrarch, and 
if one had no other reason for learning Portuguese, the desire to 
read his poems would be sufficient motive Gregorio the repro- 
bate, the epic Basflio, and the amorous Gonzaga these are the 
three outstandmg poets of Brazil down to the nineteenth century 
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and the beginning of the romantic era From the purely aesthetic 
point of view many would say Basilio and Gonzaga, 

For a long while literary students found it hard to beheve that 
the delicate lyncist of the Martha could also be the author of the 
celebrated Chilean Letters, that mordant political satire directed 
at the real or alleged misdoings of the governor of Minas, Dom 
Luiz da Cunha Menezes This work was variously attributed to 
Alvarenga Peixoto, Claudio Manoel da Costa, and others, but the 
arduous researches of a distinguished present-day scholar, Sr 
Afonso Armos de Melo Franco, have definitely shown that this 
tract, which becomes a sharply etched picture of maimers m the 
interior of Brazil at the close of the eighteenth century, is by the 
same hand that penned the songs to Marflia s tresses 

As usual m such a case the ongmal pohtical motivation comes 
to mean htde or nothing to a remote posterity, and if a poem of 
this sort survives it must be by its own merits And the Chil- 
ean Letters is a composition possessed of merit In it we come 
upon much the same vem of social satire that was exploited by 
Gregdrio de Matos as the poet depicts the laxity of morals that 
prevailed m the town of Villa Rica, which was then the provmcial 
capital 

No one who surveys the Brazilian scene dunng the latter half 
of the eighteenth century can fail to be impressed by the great in- 
crease of literary activity It is not merely an outstanding writer 
here and there that makes a literature, but rather a general and 
mtelligent interest m the art of wntmg that results m a certain 
quantitative production out of whicli a number of works of hi^ 
quality emerge In this sense Bra2al now had a hterature, and — 
the pomt may be stressed once more — a far more impressive one 
than what the English colonies of North Amenca could show for 
the same period But if the northern contment did not have the 
poets that Latin Amenca did by this time, it had the pohtical 
thinkers a Jefferson, a Fame, a Franklin, and it was the newly 
formed United States of Amenca that was to be the teacher on 
the pohtical plane, the leader and inspirer of the forces of henu- 
spha% dmocracy 
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Life had changed in Brazil The expansionist bandeirante im- 
pulse had to a large degree spent itself, and those * mountains of 
emeralds'" of which Claudio Manoel da Costa speaks in his Villa 
Rica now served only to ennch the Portuguese crown Mean- 
while as the precious stones, the nuggets and bars of gold piled 
up m Lisbon warehouses, the inhabitants of the colony found 
themselves growing poorer and poorer as a result of the heavy 
taxes imposed by the mother country It was the old story of tax- 
ation without representation And matters were not helped any 
by tales of the unbridled extravagance that reigned at the court 
of John V and his successors The feelmg between those who 
called themselves Brazilians and the Portuguese had been grow- 
ing for some time as evidenced by the ^ wars" agamst the mas- 
cates, or peddlers, as the men of the Realm had come to be known. 
As for the descendants of those hardy pioneers who had opened 
up the interior and laid bare its hidden wealth, they had corned 
a contemptuous term of their own for the later comers from across 
the sea ^emhoahas^* a word for which there is no equivalent m 
a foreign tongue 

As in the British colonies so m Brazil it was the nsmg and edu- 
cated middle class that first felt the pinch of foreign oppression, 
and it was members of this class who were to be the leaders of 
the abortive bourgeois revolution that was soon to follow A num- 
ber of the poets belonging to the Minas School had been educated 
at Coimbra, becommg doctors of the law and some of them magis- 
trates, while other sons of well-to-do provmcial famihes had 
studied at Montpelher, Bordeaux, and elsewhere m France Not a 
few of these young men had naturally enough been afiFected by 
French revolutionary thought, and when the Amencan Revolu- 
tion of 1776 came it seemed like the realization of their dreams 
from an unlooked-for quarter From then on their spmtual alle- 
giance was divided between the land of Washmgton and Frankim 
and that of Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire, and it was France 
that was to provide the common meetmg ground for the liberty- 
loving spmts of three continents 

In the meantime back in Minas the mteUectuals of that provmce 
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were keeping m touch by correspondence with their friends 
abroad ITiey too were reading the Encyclopedists and other 
French writers of the day, and it is possible that they pored over 
The Sorrows of Werther as well And one of them, a dentist and 
army lieutenant whose name was Joaquim Jose da Silva Xavier, 
but who was to go down m history as Tiradentes, the ‘‘Tooth* 
puller,” was in the habit of gomg around with a copy of die 
Declaration of Independence m his pocket, which he would pro- 
duce and read aloud m pubhc whenever occasion oflEered 

And so it IS not suipnsmg that one day Thomas Jefferson, who 
had succeeded Benjamin Frankhn as mmister plempotentiary to 
France, should have received a commumcation that bore the sig- 
nature “Vandeck” but that came in reahty from a young Brazilian 
student, Jose Joaquim da Maia The correspondence continued 
for some while, and then in 1787, feeling m need of a rest, Jefferson 
undertook a journey to the baths at Aix, the capital of Provence, 
and suggested to Maia that the latter meet him at Nimes, which 
was on the way The meetmg took place in Apnl of that year in 
the histone Roman amphitheater of the city of Nimes, and this 
event, although most North Amencans have never heard of it, has 
since become for the Brazihans one of the strongest of bonds be- 
tween their democracy and our own 

The interview m itself was none too satisfactory m the eyes of 
the enthusiastic, possibly overzealous Maia As the official repre- 
sentative of the world’s first modem republic, which was having 
troubles of its own just then, Jefferson was understandably cau- 
tious, diplomatically reserved He is said to have alluded not only 
to his position as envoy but to his coimtry’s mtemational mterests, 
all of which prevented him from bemg as frank as he would have 
liked to be The imphcation, so it is said, was that while he could 
not defimtely commit himself or his government, Brazil should go 
ahead and seek its independence and it might look for moral sup- 
port from the north 

Present-day Brazihans are the first to excuse Jefferson for any 
seeming lack of warmth in the reception that he accorded the 
young Maia. The late Ohveira Lima, well known m this country, 
observes that Jefferson’s response was ‘"a model of diplomatic re- 
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serve ” marked by “the ngorous precision of an oflBcial com- 
munique ’’ The historian Francisco Adolfo de Vamhagen states 

Maia was dissatisfied with the mterview He was under the im- 
pression that the lUustnous statesman did not think much of the 
plan put forward by the self-appomted negotiator . This, how- 
ever, was not so Fine diplomat that he was, [JeflFerson] was clev- 
erly concealmg in the presence of this mexpenenced youth his own 
enthusiasm for such ideas, for on May 4 of this same year (1787) 
he wrote to John Jay from Marseille, givmg the latter an account of 
what had taken place, and projects such as these were ever m his 
thou^ts 

Maia returned to Lisbon and there, just as he was about to 
sail to Brazil, fell lU and died But word reached Mmas that the 
conspiracy that was fast brewing had JefiFerson's support The 
leaders accordingly grew bolder and more vehement, and the 
result was that their plans were discovered and they were arrested 
m 1789. Claudio Manoel da Costa committed smcide in pnson, 
and the others, including poets, priests, and imlitary men, were 
sent mto exile, all except Tiradentes, for whom the authorities re^ 
served their most savage punishment He was put to death m 
brutal fashion, and his house was tom to the ground that there 
might be no monument left to serve as a shnne for his memory 
Today any tounst visiting Rio may stop and gaze at Tiradentes s 
statue m front of the Chamber of Deputies m the Praga Quinze de 
Novembro, and many a newspaper reader who has never been to 
Brazil has heard of the Praga Tiradentes, scene of huge mass 
meetmgs, demonstrations, and sometimes not and bloodshed The 
memory of the “Tooth-puller lives on 
Why did the InconfidSncia Mzneira^ as it is commonly known, 
thus meet with so tragic a failure^ Because it was, m finco Veris- 
simo s words, “a conspiracy of poets’? This is also the view of 
Ronald de Carvalho 

Without any acquamtance with the soul of the people, without 
any previous careful soundmg of popular sentiment, without so 
much as knowmg whether or not the masses were prepared to fight 
for their pohtical and social mdependence, the heroes of the Inaon- 
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fidSncia, as was to be expected, were misled by their intmtions and 
their plans went wrong Those plans were too visionary, they lacked 
clarity and practicahty It is not with poets and theorists that the 
freedom of a people is achieved, they may serve at best as power- 
ful stimuh, but never as bold and ready leadeis The French Revo- 
lution was not made by Voltaire with his satires nor by Rousseau 
with his romances, it was brought about by hunger, suflFermg, and 
pnvation The Brazihan people were suffermg, it is true, but they 
were not as yet prepared to resort to revolution as a means of ful- 
fiUmg their desires for a better and more abundant hfe 

The upshot of it all was that a number of the best poets, the 
best writers of the age, died m prison or m exile on the inhos- 
pitable shores of Africa The entire "Minas School” was wiped out 
m this manner Here hes the diflEerence between our men of 76 
and the htde band of dreamers m Brazil the former were hard- 
headed, driving, successful, the latter are accompamed by an aura 
of tragedy that lends a heightened interest to their work 

Arcadiamsm, none the less, died slowly, and survivals of it are 
still to be met with in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
In this transitional penod there are a number of poets but only 
two or three names that stand out those of Ant6mo Pereira de 
Souza Caldas, Jos6 Eloi Ottom, Francisco de SSo Carlos 
Souza Caldas is one who just missed being an important figure, 
he might have been the first of the Brazilian romantics He is 
of neither the eighteenth nor the nmeteenth century but some- 
where in between^ His earher poetry is morbid, melancholy, 
pessimistic, and should have an appeal for readers in this present 
age of postwar disillusionment and skeptiasm The poet feels that 
man has lost his "ancient grandeur,” that all is in echpse, peace is 
a wiH-o^-the-wisp, and hberty is m chams Then as so often has 
happened with the great pessimists he finds refuge in the Church 
and from then on becomes a rehgious bard His Poetical Works 
m two volumes were pubhshed at Pans m 1820-1, and an edi- 
tion of his Religious Poems appeared at Rio m 1872 
Jos6 Eloi Ottom, who was under the influence of Souza Caldas, 
has been termed "the most Arcadian of all the Arcadians ” He 
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too IS deeply perturbed by the spectacle of human misery and is 
tom between pity and resentment In addition to his original 
work, sigmficandy enough, he translated the Book of Job and the 
Proverbs of Solomon (Souza Caldas had rendered the Book of 
Psalms) If we add to these two names that of Fnar Francisco 
de Sao Carlos, author of a mystic poem on The Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, we shall have about completed the hst — the others 
would be no more than names 

There was now a sadness in the air, a sadness that seems always 
to accompany those epochs when man makes, is compelled to 
make, a change of worlds, and fiUed with doubt, very often looks 
to another world than this for the fulfillment of his deepest long- 
ings and the satisfaction of his restless spirit It was in this same 
penod that Lamartine in France was wntmg his Meditations 
(pubhshed in 1821 ), and he was to exert a considerable mfluence 
upon Brazihan poetry of the next few decades, for Pans was 
rapidly displacmg Lisbon as the source of inspiration In all this 
may be glimpsed the seed of a romanticism that was soon to 
flower in the rehgious verse of Gongalves de Magalhaes, repre- 
senting the first phase of the movement m Brazil 

Throughout the era discussed in this chapter the poets have 
held the center of the stage The prose writers are few Indeed 
there is probably but one of them who would be of interest to any 
but the special student He is Mathias Aires, whose Reflections on 
the Vanity of Men, or Moral Discourses on the Effects of Vanity, 
IS a work that has led him to be compared to Vauvenargues and 
Pascal, Montaigne and La Bruyere Essentially an emdite moral- 
ist, he sees life very much as does Ecclesiastes the Preacher In 
contrast to Brazil the English colomes dunng the revolutionary 
epoch had but one poet of any distmction, Philip Freneau, most 
of the significant writers bemg political pamphleteers of one sort 
or another 

The colonial penod of Brazilian literature and the penod of 
transformation are thus brought to an end Political freedom and 
hterary freedom ahke are in the oflSng now. 
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PART III 

The Romantic Liberation 




IX: WHERE THE SABIA SINGS 


IjEBE NINETEENTH CENTUBY may be said to have begun to the 
strains of Beethoven s '"Eroica” Symphony Heroism, a heroic stnv- 
mg for freedom, for the casting off of all chams, human and artis- 
tic, was m the very air that men breathed And once agam as m 
the Renaissance epoch the world grew too small for the spirit of 
man, and it seemed as if anything might be possible, if not m 
reality, upon the wings of dream If such dreams were all too 
soon to be frustrated in life by the great Napoleomc betrayal and 
its bitter aftermath, the composer was not the only one to sense 
the disillusionment and to find at once an expression and escape 
m the realm of art, by dreaming the more intently 

For when all is said, the mneteenth century — that "^stupid'' 
century as a Leon Daudet views it, but for the hberal an age 
of progress m spite of bloody, heartbreaking defeats — was es- 
sentially a prolongation of the revolutionary era of 1776 and 
1789 It was the penod of bourgeois tnumph and ascendancy and 
of the growth and matunng of capitahsm and modem democracy 
Tremendous battles, it is true, remained to be fought, among them 
the Revolution of ’48 and the Commune of 71 Nevertheless the 
new economic, social, and political system had attained a state of 
eqmlibnum by 1830, and it was in that year, sigmficandy enough, 
that French romanticism was bom, although it might be regarded 
as dating from the publication three years before of the preface 
to Hugo s Cromwell, which was by way of bemg the manifesto of 
the movement ^ 

From that time on, capitahsm, with those fluctuations that 
would appear to be inherent in it, was to flounsh for many decades, 
and m England under Victoria was to take the histone form of 
hberahsm, imperialism, and free trade This was to have its effect 
upon the economic life of Brazil and upon her culture and her ht- 
erature as well As the capitalist regime developed, slavery and 
the slave trade were to become less and less profitable, coolie 
labor bemg much cheaper, and at the same time they were to take 
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on an aspect repugnant to the moral sense of mankind As to what 
relation is to be discovered here between morality and economic 
interest, that is a question for the social psychologist or the phi- 
losopher of history to answer The fact remains that England, with 
that shoddy and hypocritical assumption of virtue for which the 
Empire is famous, was eventually to find it advantageous to sup- 
press the traiBBc m black bodies, and this, together with the dechne 
of the European market for Brazilian sugar, was to lead to the 
downfall of the old patriarchal system m Brazil and the freemg 
of the slaves on the sugar plantations and elsewhere 
But these events were m the future As they stood on the thresh- 
old of the century Americans and Europeans alike could not but 
be conscious of that thnll that comes to men m periods of deep- 
going change when history appears to be on the upgrade and the 
boundaries of life are expandmg, as contrasted with the fin de 
Slide eras of crepuscular gloom such as the one at the turn of 
the present century or the one that we are livmg through today 
It would seem that man’s outer universe must m this manner ever 
shape and color his inner world, which m turn is reflected and 
objectivized m the productions of his creative mind For this rea- 
son it is hard for us in this atomic age, with all its promise and all 
its portent but with the latter thus far outweighing the former, to 
realize how bnght the dawn could have been It seems to us an 
exaggeration at which we smile benignantly and wistfully While 
it may indeed be an exaggeration to picture the whole of human-^ 
ity as going about with joyous, elastic step and a sense of direc- 
tion which the broad masses do not possess, it is certamly none the 
less true that the intellectuals, the artists, those nerve centers of 
society, did possess such a consciousness, for their works show it 
Romanticism has been seen, not mapdy, as the French Revolu- 
tion in the domain of letters ^ Manifesting itself in art as a revolt 
against classicism, against such mflexible rules of antiquity as 
those laid down in the seventeenth-century Boileau s UArt 
Poitique^ it was clearly a superstructural expression of the revo- 
lution in mans philosophic, social, and pohtical thinkmg that came 
to frmtion at the close of the eighteenth century but that may be 
traced as far back as Descartes It is an expression of the youthful 
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Stage of the bourgeois revolution, which also has its juridical and 
other reflections, for it is impossible to understand the art forms 
of this epoch without takmg into consideration such documents 
as the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Declaration of 
Independence In Latin America romanticism was to be associated 
with the struggle for national liberation, which began around 
1809-10 In Brazil it was the “patriarch of mdependence,” Jose 
Bonifdcio de Andrade e Silva, who was to be the first writer of 
the romantic school 

Freedom was the watchword that the romantics mscnbed upon 
their banners social, pohtical, and arfastic freedom Never was 
the relation of art to society more clear than in the case of this 
movement, which represented the revolt and triumph of the mdi- 
vidual and whose goal m the begmnmg was a democratic art al- 
though, later, romanticism came to serve for some as a means of 
evading, through a flight into exotic realms, the unassthetic real- 
ity of the world that capitalism and the bourgeoisie had cre- 
ated The ideal of the early romantics was the all-embracmg one 
of human brotherhood, an attitude that not infrequently led them 
to break through the narrow confines of country and go m quest 
of the foreign and the strange Byron and Stendhal were scarcely 
model patnots, and Hugo looked to Spam, Merim6e to England ® 
On the other hand, where romanticism was an accompamment of 
the movement for independence or democracy, it was capable of 
becommg, as in the republican verse of Victor Hugo, a powerful 
weapon m the fight, and it was to provide the literary vehicle for 
the newborn nationahsm of Brazil and other Latm Amencan 
countries 

Because of the dominant position that French culture has oc- 
cupied in the past, there has been a tendency to identify the 
romantic impulse with that country, whereas the truth is that it 
originated m Germany m the latter half of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the mneteenth century, in the Germany of Goethe, 
and Schiller, and Schlegel, of Lessing, and Winckelmann, and 
Klopstock, of Humboldt, and Niebuhr, and Savigny^ It is of 
course impossible, here as always, to circumscnbe the deeply tra- 
vaihng Zeitgeist or spirit of man withm the bounds of any specific 
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tune or place There can be no question, for example, that the 
'‘Cartesian doubt” of the French, the spiritual torment of Pascal, 
the Nouvelle Heloise and the Confessions of Jean Jacques, the 
writings of Chateaubnand and de Maistre — the same de Maistre 
who said "‘II faut absolument tuer Tesprit du dix-hmtiime si^cle” 
~ all had their eflFect upon the Germans, but what of the latter s 
own romantic precursors, what of Kant, Novahs, Herder, Wie- 
land, and all the rest^ 

It was from Germany that the impulse radiated, being brought 
back to France by Mme de Stael and reinforced by Chateau- 
bnand with New World elements denved from his Amencan ex- 
penence The fact is also that Enghsh romanticism, represented 
by Blake, Wordsworth, Cowper, Bums, Gray, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and others, antedates by a half century 
or so the movement launched by Hugo While its roots were na- 
tive, it too felt the influence out of Germany as well as that from 
revolutionary France A new and mtense love of nature, particu- 
larly on the part of the "Lake School,” and a democratic discovery of 
the common man characterize the British poetry of these years 
As Keats put it "The poetry of earth is never dead,” and Bums 
IS to be heard declanng "The man^s the gowd for a" that ” Like 
the Germans and the French, the English romantics had their 
foremnners among the philosophers, economists, histonans One 
has but to think of Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Bentham, Gibbon, all of whom exerted an influence upon 
Contmental thought 

It thus may be seen that, whatever its apparent place of ongm, 
romanticism was not an affair of any one country, nor of one con- 
tment even Between the various nations of Europe and between 
Europe and North and South America there was a constant ideo- 
logical mterchange and aesthetic interaction The point is that m 
each land it tended to assume a differmg and more or less mdige- 
nous form Commg m part by way of the Scottish Carlyle, Emer- 
son s fnend, German thou^t of this period furnished the philo- 
sophic basis for North Amencan transcendentahsm A number of 
the first Brazihan romantics wrote and pubhshed their books, on 
Brazilian themes, in Europe, and both of the Americas gave to the 
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Old World a longed-for breadi of the exotic, a taste if nothing 
more of the native Indian heritage, in the pages of Rousseau, 
Chateaubnand, Bemadm de Saint-Pierre, and other writers 

Whatever the regional variations, there are certain traits that 
are common to the school as a whole Wherever one encoimters 
him, the romantic poet or novelist is hlcely to display at times a 
profound sadness or Weltschmerz that is remimscent of the youth- 
ful Werther and his famous sorrows Whether it be Byron s Man- 
fred, Chateaubriand's Rene, or the Brazihan Alvares de Azevedo’s 
Conde Lopo, the chances are that the hero of the poem or drama is 
addicted to what came to be known as tihe "waZ du sidcle Goethe, 
Musset, DeVigny, Shelley, Leopardi — the note is the same This 
may seem to stand in contradiction to what has been said above 
concemmg the lift and joyousness that marked the early stage of 
the movement, but the contradiction is more apparent than real, 
and there is an explanation to be had 

To begin with, the sadness of the romantic is in essence the 
melancholy of youth, as different from that we know today as 
youth IS from age True, there is in it an element of doubt, of chal- 
lenge and questiomng of life and the world, but when did the 
intelligent, sensitive young not doubt and challenge, above all 
when they happen to have a touch of gemus^ Their sorrows 
readily take on a quality of voluptuousness that goes with a de- 
fiance of the conventions and with the Boheiman life, Bohemia 
in such a case becomes their refuge and heightens their melan- 
choly and their morbidity, then* *"WiUe zur Krankheit^ and the re- 
sult of it all may be smcide, alcoholism, hashish, or a hngermg but 
premature death by that once most poetic of aU diseases, pul- 
monary tuberculosis.® This was precisely what happened to an 
entire school of poets m Brazil 

There is, however, a sense m which the Toal du sticle of the mid- 
mneteenth-centuxy romantics is real and understandable That is 
when it IS seen as the effect of the disillusionment that came with 
the failure of bourgeois society, as many beheved, to fulfill by high 
mommg the promise of its revolutionary daybreak — the disap- 
pomtment of adolescence over the betrayal of childhood dreams 
and fantasies And the new soaety had failed the artist, m that m 
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place of a soul-stimng beauty it had given him the unreheved 
drabness and mcreasmg mechanization of a stable, well-ordered, 
respectable civdization that seemingly left no room for dream- 
m g, whence Hegel’s lament over the impossibihty of a modem 
epic and Marx’s conviction that the century was one “hostile to 
poetry ” ® 

To those who felt this way about the matter romanticism be- 
came an evasion, an escape It might be as with Leconte de Lisle 
a flight to some far Orient of dream, or as with Baudelaire and the 
decadents in general a resort to the paradts artvfictels of the art- 
ists’ quarter But this was merely one aspect of the romantic 
movement There was the other, popular-democratic side, whose 
most typical representative is Victor Hugo The Bohenuans and 
decadents not only fled society but were mdmed to despise it, 
wrapping themselves in an anstocratic aloofness The repubhcan 
bards espoused the cause of the people, of the downtrodden and 
oppressed, and employed their new-found artistic freedom to this 
end 

Both of these tendencies were to be visible in the Amencas, al- 
though if we exclude the tragic figure of Edgar Allan Poe, who 
does not properly belong m such company, the Bohemian cult 
may be said not to have existed in the Umted States of North 
Amenca The French influence in our country was comparatively 
shght, our romantics denvmg rather from a German-inspired 
transcendentalism, and m so far as it was felt at all, it showed 
itself m the ardent repubhcamsm of Whitman and other poets 
who had read their Hugo In Latm Amenca the revolutionary as- 
pect was more pronounced, and m Brazil romanticism, m the 
poems of Castro Alves, was to deal a telhng blow to slavery and 
hasten the commg of abohtion 

The first years of the century were eventful ones, m Brazil as 
m the rest of the world In 1807 Napoleon’s army invaded Portu- 
gal, and the Prmce Regent JoSo Mana Jos4 and die royal faimly 
thereupon fled to Brazil They landed at Bahia on January 22, 
1808, the first tune that a reigmng European pnnce had ever set 
foot on American soil, and from there proceeded to Rio. This 
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meant a great change in Brazilian life, for Rio de Janeiro was now 
the capital of what was left of the once mighty Portuguese em- 
pire The old provincial status was gone, and with it went many 
of the hateful distmctions between Brazihans and the retnots^ or 
men of the Realm. One of the Prmce^s first acts was to throw open 
Brazihan ports to foreign trade, and this in itself was a step toward 
economic independence 

There were cultural changes also that were revolutionary in 
character In the same year in which the Pnnce Regent landed, 
the first Brazihan printing press was established Up to that time 
the works of native wnters, when they were fortunate enough to 
see the hght of print, had been pubhshed in Lisbon From now on, 
that city was no longer to be the literary capital, and after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, Pans was more and more to loom as the 
Vtlle des LumtSres The first Brazilian newspaper, the Qazeta of 
Rio de Janeiro, appeared at this time (1808), and two years later 
the first Brazilian book, Gonzaga's Martha de Dirceu, came from 
the presses, followed by Basilic da Gama’s Uruguay m 1811 

Before the turn of the century, in 1795, the conscious process 
of ImguistLC differentiation had begun with the pubhcation of 
Friar J M da Concei^So VeUoso’s Portuguese and Brazilian Dec- 
tionary ^ The National Library was founded in 1810, the National 
Museum in 1818, and the Academy of Fine Arts m 1820 A Junta 
of Commerce, a National Bank, a Military Academy, a National 
Institute — all were established during this period Restrictions 
were lifted from industry, and immigration was not only per- 
mitted but stimulated In short, it seemed as if this was to be a 
true El Dorado, particularly when in 1815 the Regent proclaimed 
the “United Kmgdom of Brazil, Portugal, and the Algarves” 
What had been the colony was now the heart and center of the 
Empire, and three months later when Queen Mana, who long 
had been insane, died, her son was formally crowned as John VI 

But there was anotiher side to the picture, and all was not as 
roseate as had at first appeared While the old frictions had been 
lessened in many ways, they had by no means wholly vanished, 
and they were revived and intensified when the court by its os- 
tentatious prodigality became a finanaal burden upon the people. 
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It was then that the smoldenng antagonism between the mazom- 
bos, or Creoles, and the reinois (m this case tlie nobles of the 
court) flared again By way of winning for himself the support of 
the upper classes, the King was as lavish in conferring titles and 
decorations as he was with the nation s pocketbook, but this could 
not turn the tide of popular sentiment 

Even had the monarch and his regime been model ones the 
mdependence of Brazil could not have been held off for long 
The social, economic, and cultural factors that were working 
toward it were too deep for that, and history itself was against it 
Freedom was m the air that men breathed, and the great Span- 
ish-Amencan movement led by BoKvar and San Martin was m 
full swmg The Brazilian psychology also has something to do 
with the matter If there is any people in the world that is capable 
of acting on high moral grounds and from ideahstic motives with- 
out reference to its apparent material mterests, it is this one, a 
fact that was to be shown at the close of the century m connection 
with the hberation of the slaves and the establishment of the re- 
public, with wealthy slaveowners taking a leading part in the 
abohtion movement and with the people as a whole deposing out 
of prmciple a monarch whom most of them loved and respected 
In 1817 a revolution broke out in Pernambuco, a revolt of so 
senous a nature as to attract the attention of the outside world, 
mcluding that of Jefferson (our consul at Recife, Joseph Ray, had 
a hand m the matter) The upnsmg failed, and its leaders were 
executed, but can it be termed a failure after all^ In a letter to 
Lafayette under date of March 4, 1817, Jefferson wrote ‘Tortu- 
gal, graspmg at an extension of her dommion in the south (Cis- 
platma), has lost her great Northern province of Pernambuco, and 
I shall not wonder if Brazil should revolt in mass, and send their 
royal family back to Portugal. Brazil is more populous, more 
wealthy, more energetic, and as wise as Portugal""' Jefferson s 
scarcely restramed jubilation over the loss of the ‘^Northern prov- 
mce" was a bit premature, but his prediction m general was soon 
to be fulfilled As it was, the Pernambucan ^Vepublic " — for the 
norttstas wanted not merely independence but a democratic form 
of government — lasted for some diree months The movement had 
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now spread to the heart of the aristocratic sugar-raising zone, and 
in this region priests and monks had set up a printing press con- 
cealed in the cellar of a church for the dissemination of repubhcan 
pamphlets The Brazihan bourgeoisie was taking over the revolu- 
tion which rapidly spread to Rio de Janemo and all over the 
country 

In 1820 a revolubonaiy movement m Lisbon overthrew the 
regency that had been set up there, and King John decided to re- 
turn and endeavor to save what he could of his tottenng throne 
The dashmg young Pnnce Pedro, a colorful, romantic figure who 
in some ways resembled Francis I of France, then became regent 
m Brazil, and it was he who from that tune fordi was to have the 
leadership of the mdependence movement forced upon him 

In Portugal, meanwhile, a radical-revolutionary Cortes whose 
commg to power had been one of the chief reasons for John’s re- 
turn was finding itself m a position that cannot but remmd the 
modem reader of that of the Bnttsh labor government m the later 
1940 s it was radical at home, reactionary and impenahstic 
abroad, determined to keep the colony absolutely dqiendentupon 
the mother country It condemned the opening of the Brazihan 
ports and did everything it could to undermme the Regent’s au- 
thonty by inviting the provmces to break with him and attach 
themselves to Lisbon, and by dictatmg to him through the troops 
stationed m Rio The climax came when in September 1821 the 
Pnnce was ordered to come back to Portugal 

Petitions were now presented urging Pedro to remain, and m 
January 1822, in response to a delegation that had waited upon 
him, the royal heir uttered the famous word “Ftcof” (“I’m stay- 
ingl”) In the autumn of the same year, when the Cortes issued a 
provocative decree, the Brazihan patriots decided that the timfi 
had come The Pnnce was then m the Sao Paulo region, and the 
court officials who came to seek him, bringing with them the 
papers from Lisbon, found him there, on horseback as usual, be- 
side the httle Ypiranga River Pedro had no sooner read the mes- 
sage than, nppmg the royal msignia from his imiform, he spurred 
his horse and galloped up the hill, from the top of which he 
shouted, wavmg his sword m the air “Independence or death'” 
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This staring and picturesque bit of drama has gone down m 
Brazdian history as the “Onto de Ypranga,” or Ypuranga battle 
cry In Brazil it is one of those things that everyone leams m 
school, just as we do Patnck Henry’s “Give me hberty or give me 
deathi” And the date on which this cry was uttered, September 7, 
is the Brazilian Fourth of July ® Within a month Pedro had been 
proclaimed Constitutional Emperor of Brazil 

It may possibly be of mterest to note that 1822, the year of 
Brazilian mdependence, also saw the pubhcation of Victor Hugo’s 
Odes® 

There is one name that, as the historian Ohveira Luna has ob- 
served, IS as mtanatdy bound up with the achievement of inde- 
pendence m Brazil as is that of Marfan Luther with the Protestant 
Beformafaon or that of Cavour with the Italian Rtsorgimento And 
one might add or that of Washington with the North Amencan 
Revolution Reference is to Jose Bonifdcio de Andrada e Silva, 
who has been descnbed as “the most completely rounded spint 
of the age ” Statesman, scientist, orator, poet, Bonifdao bears a 
closer resemblance to FranHm than he does to Washington m this 
respect As a mmeralogist he had a continent-wide European repu- 
tation He was a member of the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon 
and for a time was a professor at the University of Coimbra In 
the salons of the Portuguese capital he was accorded much the 
same deference that was shown to FranHm m Pans In his native 
Brazil he had thrown, himself mto the revolutionary struggle, and 
it was he who as a member of the Sao Paulo Jimta had penned the 
letter to Pnnce Pedro urging the latter to remam m the country 
But he was possessed of an impulsive, dommeenng, violent dis- 
position, and was not the type of man who was likely to get along 
with any regime Becommg mvolved in court intngues, he and his 
brother were banished to France following the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly m 1823. 

It was then m his sixties that Jos6 Bonifacio became a poet, and 
one who would seem to ment the fade Afrdnio Peixoto has be- 
stowed upon him “prScere do romantismo” a phrase that might 
be rendered as “the grand old man of the romantic movement ” 
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The recent publication of a facsimile of the first edition of his 
Poems, which appeared at Bordeaux, in 1825, lends weight to the 
view that would make of him, if not Brazil s first romantic, thf^u 
the undassifiable hnk between the Arcadians and their suc- 
cessors 

Writing under the pseudonym of “Amenco El^io,” the poet at 
last was able to give vent to all the spleen that was m him, all his 
hatreds, wounded vamly, his exile’s loneliness His verse is always 
vigorous and frequently displays the savageness of a Byron He 
quotes both Byron and Scott, which mdicates dearly his ac- 
quamtance with and aflSmty to the romantics, British as well as 
French His form, blank or free verse, is another mdicabon He is, 
it may be, an early romantic but a romantic none the less And if 
this IS true, as previously pomted out m these pages, it means that 
Brazihan romanticism really began more than a decade earher 
than formerly was believed to have been the case 

In the past most writers on the history of Brazilian hterature 
have found the begmmngs of the romantic movement m then 
country m two works that wa-e puhhshed m Europe, one at Pans, 
the other at Naples, m the year 1836 the Poetical Sighs and Long- 
ings of Domingos Jos4 Gongalves de Magalhaes, Viscount of 
Araguaia, and The Voice of Nature, by Manoel de Araujo Porto- 
Alegre This surely brmgs out unmistakably the defimte relation 
that exists between Brazihan romanticism and that of Europe 
Of Gongalves de Magalhaes, Carvalho says “If he was not tihe 
most notable figure in the early phase of our romanticism, whose 
highest peak is represented by Gongalves Dias, it still cannot be 
denied without grave mjustice that it was he who gave the move- 
ment its mitial impulse ” 

Four years previously, m 1832, the author of the Poetical Sighs 
had published a collection of Poems m which he displayed a 
talent that appeared on the whole conventional and mediocre, 
but tihe moment his second book reached Brazil there was great 
excitement among the cntics Here at last, they loudly pro- 
claimed, was a “new poetry,” and m this they were qmte nght 
Their articles, as one reads them over agam today, sound some- 
what overwrought, but when one compares this volume with the 
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Brazilian verse that preceded it one cannot but feel that they were 
after all justified There was indeed a new poetry in the world m 
those days, but this was no mere carry-over from Europe Here was 
Latin speakmg to Latm, Brazihan to Brazihan, with all the fervor 
of which the race is capable and all the melancholy of the tropics 

Gongalves de Magalhaes has been classified as a religious poet, 
and he is indeed deeply rehgious, but when all is said he remains 
essentially the romantic doubter and pessimist who by the vamty 
of all earthly thmgs has been led to lehgion as to a haven There 
IS m him much of the old W eltschmerz that marked the early 
stages of the movement, a pessimism that now has been trans- 
formed mto a glowing faith Wandermg among the histone sites 
and r ums of the Contment, especially those of ancient Rome, he 
exclaims 

Man IS bom, and he dies. 

Thou alone, O my God, art great 

It IS this discovery that becomes his poetic inspiration 

Now a new Muse 
Doth my song mspire, 

I no longer take up 
The profane lyre 
Look, then, my soul, 

As IS thy duty 
To Nature^s own 
Unsurpassed beauty 
Praismg the Lord 
By day and mght. 

Hymn thou the wonders 
Of created hght 

An intense patriotism is another characteristic of these verses, 
and this undoubtedly had a good deal to do with the poet's popu- 
lanty m the first years of independence To the poetry of his 
native land he contabuted much in the way of a greater freedom 
of rh3ihnuc movement and a wider, more imagmative range of 
subject matter 

The verse of Porto-Alegre likewise shows a reaching-out for 
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newer and frear forms He too is religious and patriotic, his best- 
known work bemg his long and erudite poem, die result of many 
years of labor, Colombo Note that he takes Columbus and not 
the Portuguese Cabral, discover of Brazil, as his hero The strug- 
gle for mdependence was still fresh in mind He is mchned to be 
overeloquent and to let his images run away witii him His melan- 
choly, unlike that of Gongalves de Magalhaes, is more feigned 
than real, for he appears to have been what we today call an ex- 
trovert, and it is hard for him at times to restram his natural 
exuberance Yet in spite of this his epic makes dull readmg on the 
whole 

It IS difficult always to classify the romantics, for th^ are con- 
stantly leapmg the boimds of any rigid scheme thafr the cnbc may 
set up Carvalho however makes the attempt He sees Gon9alves 
de Magalhaes as the representative of rehgious poetry, Gongalves 
Dias as the poet of nature, Alvares de Azeve^ as the poet of 
doubt, and Castro Alves as exemplifymg the poetry of social con- 
tent This IS probably as satisfactory and convement a classifica- 
tion as any, providmg we keep in inmd the mevitable overlappmg 

In any event, however we may classify him, Gongalves Dias is 
one of the greatest poets that Brazal has produced With his 
opulent pantheistic hymns, at once nostalgic and exultant, to the 
beauties of tropical nature, with his passionate glorification of the 
red man whose blood together with tiiat of Portuguese and Negro 
ran m his vems, with his fierce Whitmanhke rejection of the Old 
World and his whole-souled acceptance of the New, with his 
bunung patriotism and love of his native soil, a sentunent that 
with him becomes a rehgion — he is near to bemg the national 
poet, one who was enthusiastically acdaimed by the people even 
before he was by the ehte In this respect, the place t^t he holds 
m popular esteem, he may be compared with our Longfellow, but 
the comparison would have to end there as it would be hard to 
find any further resemblance between the Brazdian, with his gift 
of passion and luxuriant imagery, and the Harvard professor of 
languages, with a talent for putting the platitudes of a nation mto 
smooth and rhymmg verse 

If practically every North American schoolboy at one tame or 
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another has had to memonze “The Village Blacksmith,"’ so every 
hterate Brazilian can repeat at least the opemng hues of the poem 
that begins *'M%nha terra tern palmetras"* — “My land has palm 
trees,” to translate literally A poetic paraphrase may perhaps con- 
vey some idea of the form and feeling of the original 

Land of mine, with waving palmsl 
The sabid is smgmg there. 

Birds do not warble as sweetly here — 

Nor here, nor anywhere 

Our meadows have more and fairer flowers, 

More stars m the heavens above. 

There is more hfe within our woods. 

Within our lives more love 

Alone at night and brooding deep, 

What pleasure this thought bungs 
Land of mme, with wavmg palms. 

There where the sahid smgs 

Land of mme, land of delight. 

Of fond and absent things. 

Brooding deep — alone at night — 

My longmg thought takes wmgs 
Land of mme, with wavmg palms, 

There where the sahd smgs 

Oh, God forbid my soul take flight 
Ere I letum once more 
To that fair land of all dehght 
From this far alien shore, 

Ere I shall glimpse once more those pahns 
And hear the sound of wings, 

As perfect peace my heart embalms, 

There where the sahd smgs 

Such was Gongalves Dias’s “Song of Exile,” written at Coimbra 
in July 184S and published as the introduction to his Fvrst Songs, 
which appeared at Rio <Je Janeiro m 1846 It is significant that 
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this poem is prefaced by the well-known hnes from Goethe 
Kennst du das Land^ wo die Citronen bluhn . while the sec- 
tion of which it forms a part, the "Amencan Poems ” is preceded 
by a quotation from Chateaubriand *‘Les infortunes dun obscur 
habitant des bots auraient-elles motns de droits ^ nos pleurs que 
celles des autres homines'^ Thus at the outset the poet strikes the 
two notes that are to sound throughout his work, Indianism and 
the love of tropical nature 

"Gongalves Dias was like one of the trees of our tropical forest, 
where the beauty of the flowers mingles with the fragrance of the 
fruits, the colonng of the leaves, the song of birds, and the muted 
sighing of the wmds m a balanced concert of unforeseen effects 
This praise, poetically as it is worded, scarcely seems extravagant 
to one who has read the poet m the original and who knows and 
loves the land of which the author of the First Songs is wntmg 
After three centuries this is the first deep, full-throated, truly 
Brazihan voice A North American here may think of Wilham 
Cullen Bryant and his discovery of New England nature New 
England and the tropics the contrast is an mterestmg and in- 
structive one While the physical landscapes may be widely dif- 
ferent there is in both poets a certam resigned and melancholy 
pantheism, but over and above his New England coldness and re- 
straint Bryant remains a neoclassicist, whereas Gongalves Dias 
even m his sadness, which is at tunes reimniscent of Lamartine 
and at other times of the English Keats, has the superabundant 
vitality, the Jbig-belhed exuberance of the romantic school The 
latter in the end is utterly Brazilian and could not possibly have 
been produced by any other country 

As for his Indianism, it was deeply rooted and sincere A pro- 
found student of Indian lore, he compiled a dictionary of the Tupi 
tongue which was pubhshed at Leipzig m 1858 The first four 
cantos of his epic poem The Timbiras (Timbiras being the name 
of an indigenous tnbe) had appeared m the same German city 
the previous year His attitude toward the abongme, hke that of 
Gongalves Magalhaes and the novelist Jose de Alencar, is an ideal- 
istic one For him, the Indian is something of a cross between a 
kmght of the Middle Ages and a Portuguese fdalgo, a brave and 
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noble being full of generous impulses For this, it is to be remem- 
bered, was the tune when as an expression of then newly achieved 
independence well-to-do Brazihan famihes were adoptmg Tnftian 
names and passing themselves off as “old caboclos ” 

Mvnha terra tern palmetras 

The birds did not smg as sweetly in any other lan^“ 



X: TRISTFUL TAVERN AND A CONDOR 

BARD 


During tbe last twenty years we North Amencans have heard 
a good deal of a ^ost generation” m our hterature, the term bemg 
applied to those expatnates, those “exiles ” who in the third decade 
of this century, revolted by what they regarded as the spiritual 
barrenness of their own country, sought refuge on Pans s Left 
Bank Brazil also had its geragdo perdtda some three quarters of 
a century earher, a generation of romantic young poets sufiFermg 
from a deep and fatal soul sickness who fasiboned a Pans of their 
own m the Rua da Gloria of Rio and the salons of Sao Paulo 

The result was what Afrdnio Peixoto has descnbed as a "homi- 
cidal hterature,” a hterature that m all matter of fact lolled oflF 
those that produced it A mere necrology of the poets of this era 
will serve to tell the tale Franco de Sa died at twenty, Alvares de 
Azevedo at twenty-one, Junqueira Freire, Casimiro de Abreu, and 
Dutra e Mello at twenty-three, Castro Alves at twenty-four, Mar- 
tms Penna at thirty-three, Fagundes Varella at thirty-four, Lau- 
nndo Rabello at thirty-eight (Gongalves Dias died m exile at 
forty-one ) ^ For reasons that the economist, the sociologist, and 
the hygienist will make clear, the life expectancy m Brazil has 
never been a high one, and the visitor today cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the general absence of old people m the streets and 
public places, but a death rate such as that just mentioned is none 
the less unusual and starfhng 

The explanation can only be that these poets wanted to die 
The Weltschmerz and mal du siicle of the European romantics 
was for them a very real tfamg, considerably more real perhaps 
than was that of the Byrons, the DeVignys, and the Mussets on 
the other side of the ocean If it was not, they earned then* play- 
acting through superbly to the very end From the purely medical 
point of view there would seem to be htde doubt that it was 
nothmg other than tsedium mfse that was responsible for the death 
of Alvares de Azevedo, who is the most typical and important rep- 
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resentative of this group The Baudelairean monster ennui was 
ever in close pursuit of him Azevedo's Byromc orgies were more 
or less of an intellectual nature, but there was nothing fanciful 
about the Poelike alcohohsm of Fagundes Varella, who was also 
addicted to hashish, while Junqueira Freire found a solace in 
camphor 

Those who did not succumb to boredom or the dissipations of 
the tavern were earned off by that disease on which Keats con- 
ferred a poetic halo It was tuberculosis, always so prevalent m 
Brazil, that put an end to the careers of Castro Alves, Casinuro de 
Abreu, and Gonsalves Dias Whatever the cause or causes, this 
generation was surely a tragic one Tlie miracle is that these young 
men whose hves were so pitifully short should still have produced 
so much work and, on the whole, work of such high quality To 
reahze this I have but to glance up at my shelves at the two pon- 
derous volumes, totaling nearly twelve hundred pages, contammg 
the Complete Works of Alvares de Azevedo ^ The titles are m 
themselves significant *‘Lyre of a Youth of Twenty,” "Night in 
the Tavern ” And the case of Castro Alves, who belongs with the 
social poets rather than with the Bohemians but who has his 
Bohemian side, is yet more remarkable when one considers the 
great work he as a poet accomphshed for the abolition of slavery 
before his death at twenty-four 

In a sense what they were all doing was spending a night in a 
tavern — a night that may have seemed to them unendurably long 
smee there was little comfort at the bottom of the cup, but that 
was m reality very bnef Was their attitude toward life smeere or 
feigned^ Who can answer such a question^ Could they themselves 
have been aware how much of smeenty and how much of pose 
entered into it^ And what difference does it make to reader or 
cntic who has their works before him^ That they were by no 
means unconscious of their hterary antecedents is indicated by 
iheir constant quotmg of the European romantics Thus Azevedo 
speaks of Dante, the Bible, Shakespeare, Byron upon his bedside 
table, but it is the author of Don Juan, along with Musset, Shelley, 
and Leopardi, who exerts the major influence. 
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Man being reasonable must get drunk. 

The best of life is intoxication 

These lines from Don Juan are inscnbed at the head of the first 
canto of Azevedos “The Poem of the Fnar” The author might 
have quoted Baudelaire’s “Be drunk, be always drunken ” 
Byron or Baudelaire — it is all of the same vmtage The poet of 
Chtlde Harold contributes somethmg else “And none did love 
him” — the Byronic spleen, which Azevedo manifests to a high 
degree 

The Brazihan bard’s famihanty with Enghsh literature is re- 
markable for this era, but he had been an infant prodigy and m 
addition had been given an exceptional upbnnging ^ He is equally 
at home with contemporary French writers, and it is Theophile 
Gautier that he cites on the flyleaf of O Conde Lopo 

Les podtes sont ainst Leur plus beau podme est celut qtttls rC ont 
pas Sent, ils emportent dans la biSre plus de podmes quds ne lats- 
sent dans leur bihliothSque 
Temporterai mon podme avec mot 
Et mot le mien 

In other words, hke a later Oscar Wilde these tnstful tavern 
revelers felt that they were living their poems Like Francis 
Thompson they were “damned to poesy ” 

Azevedo, as we have seen, has been taken as representmg the 
“poetry of doubt,” and it is true that the element of doubt is prom- 
inent throughout his work and might appear at first glance to 
provide the keynote a doubt of the worth-whileness of life itself, 
that “WtZfe zuT Krankhetf once more It is as an exponent of 
philosophic doubt that Carvalho beholds him, but subsequent 
studies of biographic sources tend to show that it was not so much 
doubt as fear, a fear of love that becomes a fear of life itself, that 
inspired the young Manoel Ant6nio ^ There were no psychiatnsts 
m those days, but if there had been, he would have afforded them 
a fasematmg study It seems very defimte now that he was the 
victim of a psychic trauma incurred at the age of four when he 
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saw his small brother lying dead In Brazil, as elsewhere m Latin 
Amenca, there exists a popular legend to the effect that those 
who die m infancy are little angels that have been taken up to 
heaven But if this was so, why then did every one shed so many 
tears^ Tbs was a question to wbch he could find no answer 
The same thing has doubtless happened to many other cbl- 
dren, and few of them are scarred by it as Manoel Antdmo was 
A sexual psychologist, a Havelock EUis for example, probably 
would tell us that it is a matter of nervous predisposition, de- 
pendent upon how impressionable the child is However tbs may 
be, the poet develops a fixation, a complex, that is evident 
throughout bs work and that takes the form of a passionate adora- 
tion of the image of a sleeping woman The sleeping woman, as 
the cntic Jamil Almansur Haddad points out, becomes a dead 
woman, and the worship accorded her a form of necrophilia 
In tbs there is sometbng to remind one faintly of Poe But only 
faintly Wble there may be, as D H Lawrence insists, a bdden 
sexual fire behind the North American poet s coldly cbseled lines, 
the sensuality is not apparent as it is in Azevedo ® The followmg 
‘'Sonnet ” is representative of the latter s treatment of bs favonte 
theme 

Pallid, she hes there m the lamp's somber hght. 

Upon a bed of flowers gently reclmmg. 

And like the moon that now is palely shining. 

She sleeps ’mid clouds of love, embalmed by mght! 

Oh, sea-bom virgm! apparition bnght. 

Rocked by the cold waves’ foam about her twining! 

Angel of dawn, she came without repmmg 
To bathe in dreams — and lingered m our sightl 

How beautiful she was! her heavmg breast^ 

Dark eyes and flut tering lids — and bodies nude 
Tossing upon a couch not made for rest 

Oh, do not mock me with thy pulchritude! 

For thee — I wept by night, my angel blest. 

For thee— in dreams 111 die and call it best! 
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The companson with Poe is one that naturally occurs to any 
North American reading the poets of this school, but is it justified^ 
Poe similarly was a sick man, suffering from two temble diseases 
poverty and alcoholism He too had his unearthly dreams and 
carried his love for his tuberculous young bnde to the point of a 
morbid, almost supernatural exaltation In life, however, he was a 
Bohemian, a decadent only by force of circumstances, while in his 
art he remams the semiclassicist, the romantic out of classicism 
Poe none the less did have a certain direct mfiuence upon 
Azevedo and his fellow bards, for ihe author of ‘The Raven” and 
the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque was well known to 
Brazihans of this period Neither he nor Whitman was as popular 
as Longfellow, but he had a following among the select few Most 
readers preferred Hiawatha or ‘‘The Psalm of Life,” but an Alvares 
de Azevedo and a Machado de Assis felt for Poe much the same 
admiration that Baudelaire did ® 

It is veiy interestmg to compare Azevedo's sonnet with Poes 
poem, ‘The Sleeper” 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 

Why and what art thou dreammg here? 

Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas 
Strange is thy pallor^ 

The lady sleeps^ Oh, may her sleep 
Which is endurmg, so be deep! . • • 

I pray to God that she may he 

Forever with imopened eye 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 

If the earthy element, so prominent in the work of the Brazihan, 
IS absent from the verse of Poe, the latter poet still may well have 
been the more sensual of the two If Lawrence is nght, and the 
lover of Annabel Lee and the lost Lenore had satisfied his passion 
in real life to the point of excess, then a poetic sublimation m his 
case IS readily to be understood Whereas Manoel Antdmo is 
haunted by a love that is never realized, that is mcapable of reali- 
zation, and his adoration of the sleeping (dead) woman becomes 
an expression of amorous impotence* 
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Azevedo s poems may be full of '‘angels,” “virgins,” “damsels,” 
but they are certainly none too chaste The prostitute, who with 
him is always a “woman of the night,” also makes her appearance, 
glorified as a tragic figure as so very often happens m the pages 
of the romantics The flesh-and-blood woman would seem to have 
meant nothing to him, but only woman m the state of sleep, or of 
death, which so resembles sleep It was out of this, his own deep 
frustration, that Alvares de Azevedo created his beautifully 
youthful poems This, rather than any metaphysical torment, was 
the doubt that assailed him a doubt of love, a doubt of life, a 
doubt of that final angehc slumber and its promised fehcity In 
the presence of the sleeper he will enact those moments of ecstasy 
that he has never known elsewhere He will be lewd and even gay 
about it, but beneath it aU there is the silent tnclde of tears 
Here, one may recall Novalis and *"der frdhltche, dtchtemche 
TotT of which he smgs, his young lost love, his adoration of the 
dress she wore 

In this manner the biography of the mdividual may conspire 
with history or the spmt of the age in producing a fine and some- 
times a great poet In Azevedo s case romanticism provided the 
perfect expression for his Chattertonlike temperament, his un- 
questionable genius This pomts the narrowness and inadequacy 
of any view that would see in the arbst little more than the re- 
flection of the epoch and the society in which he chances to hve, 
without taking into account the personal, subjective factors, or 
that would dismiss the soul-sick poet as a decadent who is out of 
the stream and hence unworthy of serious consideration How 
much of the world s great art, including the great social art that 
has changed the world, has been due to just such spints as these^ 
Today m Brazil there is taking place a revaluation of hterary 
values, marked by a tendency to get away from the excessive 
sociologizmg of Silvio Romero and his followers The reaction 
may be said to have been inaugurated around the turn of the pres- 
ent century by Jos6 Verissimo, who brought to bear upon his 
treatment of Brazilian wntog cntena that while not ignonng the 
social were pnmanly aesthetic And this trend is further repre- 
sented by Ronald de Carvalho, himself an excellent poet and 
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prosateur with a keen artistic sense who is mchned, however, to 
be too impressionistic at times In more recent years the judg- 
ment of foreign observers has carried weight and has occasionally 
furnished helpful corrections of which the Brazilians readily avail 
themselves Such was the case with the Brief History of Brazilian 
Literature published toward the end of the 1930 s by the Portu- 
guese cntic Jos6 Osono de Oliveira This trenchant httle volume 
of slightly more than a hundred pages attempts to rectify more 
than one point of view that previously had been generally ac- 
cepted 

Osorio de Oliveira, of course, is not too foreign Bemg Portu- 
guese, he IS near enough to be understanding, and at the same 
time he has the advantage of a certain perspective With regard to 
the poets whom we are considering here, he and the native Mdno 
de Andrade, leader of the Brazilian modernist movement, are m 
fairly close agreement Both make certain rather fine but illunai- 
nating distmctions 

Thus, with reference to Gongalves de Magalhaes, Os6no de 
Oliveira remarks that while this poet’s inspiration is chiefly re- 
hgious m character it still is not proper to speak of a ‘^rehgious 
poetry” in cormection with his work And the same critic finds that 
Mdno de Andrade is nght in placing Fagundes Varela rather than 
Gongalves Dias ‘among those great romantics who have had the 
most mtimate feeling for and love of nature ” As for Alvares de 
Azevedo, the Portuguese accepts Andrade’s view to the effect that 
it was essentially love and fear that motivated the author of Night 
in a Tavern ® 

Down to ALzevedo’s time or about the middle of the mneteenth 
century there had been, as we have seen, a more or less constant 
and conscious striving to be Brazilian, although the modem chron- 
icler may often find the effort or the consciousness where it possi- 
bly did not exist in the mind of the wnter he is discussing This 
was natural enough m the colonial epoch, and it was natural also 
that it should become accentuated durmg the penod of the strug- 
gle for national liberation, but with the achievement of mde- 
pendence and the coming of romanticism with its pronounced 
stress on the mdividual, we may begin as m the case of this short- 
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lived generatLon of young Bohemians to look for more purely 
sesthetic and individual motivations in hterature and especially 
in poetry 

Of the remaimng members of the romantic school, with the ex- 
ception of Castro Alves, the two most important are Casimiro de 
Abreu, whose Springtimes appeared in 1859, and Fagundes 
Varela, whose Nocturnes was published m 1861 ^ The former s 
poems are the expression of a deep and constant nostalgia for 
everything that is absent or far away They are subjective and 
melancholy, their sadness being undiluted by mtellectual com- 
plexity of any sort It may be that his early upbnngmg had some- 
thing to do with this, for as a small child he was sent away from 
home to be reared by strangers Love and nostalgia are the key- 
notes of his character and his work, and his patriotism, his 
^'brasilidade’" of which a good deal has been made, is m reahty 
but an expression of this basic and determining emotion that ruled 
his life Yet, as Osorio de Oliveira and Mario de Andrade have 
pomted out, he is after all very Brazilian and very much the 
Carioca, or man of Rio de Janeiro, particularly in his expression of 
the erotic motive His is a sample, mgenuous, birdlike l 3 ncism, a 
lyncism of the people, which sets him apart from the other tavern 
bards of his era 

Both Casirairo de Abreu and Fagundes Varela underwent a 
period of posthumous neglect on the part of intellectuals In the 
case of the latter poet this was owing m good part to Jose Veris- 
simo^s severe judgment, to the effect that Varela s work was dis- 
tmctly secondhand in mspiration and practically valueless from 
the poetic pomt of view The tendency of later criticism, however, 
and a correct one m my opimon, is to treat this poet as a transi- 
tional figure, providing the link between Brazihan romanticism 
and the later-century Parnassian school By reason of his An- 
chieta, or the Gospel in the Forest and his Religious Songs, there 
has been an effort of late to revive him as the laureate of Brazilian 
Cathohcism, while other cntics, as we have already seen, would 
discover in his Voices of America a more sensitive, truly romantic 
appreciation of nature than is manifested by Gongalves Dias 
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Perhaps the greatest of all the Brazihan romantics, certainly the 
greatest social poet that Brazil has produced, was Antdnio de 
Castro Alves, ‘‘poet of the slaves ” He is the chief representative 
of a school or group that has come to be known as the “Condor 
bards,” so named from the huge South Amencan bird of the vul 
ture family that sometimes has a wingspread of as much as nme 
feet The epithet was bestowed upon them by reason of their “high- 
flown,” or as we should say, “spread-eagle” style charactenzed by 
an eloquence that perilously borders on grandiloquence, al- 
though, as Goldberg has noted,^^ the Brazihan term does not hold 
all the unfavorable connotation that we give to these adjectives 
“Lofty,” “elevated,” ‘ resoundmg” would probably come nearer to 
the Portuguese condoretro^ with the suggestion always of hyper- 
bole or bombast 

The two best known of the condoretros were Castro Alves and 
Tobias Barreto The latter was a thinker rather than a poet, and 
as such will be considered later The “school” in reality consisted 
of Castro Alves alone If he with his fine poetic talent became a 
Condor, this was owing to a number of mteractmg causes the 
impact made upon his moral sense by the institution of African 
slavery, his own native gift of imagery and verbal opulence, and 
his reading of Victor Hugo of Les Chdtiments His debt to the 
French poet was a conscious and freely acknowledged one* “our 
old Hugo — master of the worlds Sun of eternity^” And it is pre- 
dominantly though not exclusively the social and democratic 
phase of romanticism, a romanticism that placed itself at the serv- 
ice of a freedom-seeking humanity, that is to be found m his verse 

For all was not weU with the bnght New World that Amencans 
for three centimes had been engaged m building, and that they 
were fast freemg of European pohtical domination In Brazil it 
was no longer a question as in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of producing a national epic or penmng an ode to lib- 
erty A number of the early romantics spent the major portion of 
their lives, and died, m exile, and their poems had been filled with 
scudades^ with “poetical sighs and longmgs” for the land of their 
birth, which with those perfervid imagmmgs that so often accom- 
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pany the exile s dreams, they had idealized beyond the recogniz- 
able reality of every day “My land has palm trees,” Gongalves 
Dias had sung But it also had slaves, and this ternble blot upon 
the social conscience must be erased Brazihan mtellectuals now 
set themselves to the task “For the first time m Brazil,” says Osono 
de Oliveira, “poetry, with Castro Alves, truly became a song that 
reflected the sentiment of the collectivity ” 

Not all, it is true, possessed the same burnmg consciousness of 
human wrong, the flaming mdignation of the poet who could 
despamngly reproach the Almighty for this crime of men 

God! O my God^ why dost not answer me? 

In what far world, on what star canst thou be, 

Dark-hidden in the sky^ 

For two millenimns hast heard my wail 
That sweeps infinity with every gale — 

Where art thou. Lord God on high^ 

But the consciousness was there, none the less, waiting to be 
fanned into flame, and it was to grow with each succeeding year 
from then on The abolition movement in Brazil is one of the 
noblest, most inspirmg episodes that the history of mankind has 
to show It is one that helps restore an occasionally faltering faith 
in man as a species It is inspiring because it was so eimnently dis- 
interested, as distinterested as human actions may ever be said 
to be While there may have been an economic factor involved, 
just as there was in our own country, with slavery becoimng less 
profitable m the northeastern sugar zone and mcreasmgly hostile 
to the matenal interests of other parts of the nation, it was still 
without a doubt the crying mjustice of the slave system, bringing 
with it a feelmg of moral guilt and shame which gradually laid 
hold of an entire people — it was this above all else that led to the 
emancipation of the Brazilian Negro As has been said, even the 
slave owners joined in the movement, and it was Joaquim Nabuco, 
son of one of the old plantation big houses, who became its chief 
apostle m prose as Castro Alves did m poetry 
A good deal has been made of the difference between Brazihan 
slavery and that which existed m the Southern states of North 
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Amenca Gilberto Freyre, for one, is mclmed to the opinion that 
under the patriarchal system of his country the masters were less 
cruel toward their flesh-and-blood chattels If this is true the ex- 
planation probably hes in the circumstance of a recognized mis- 
cegenation, with a tendency to incorporate the slave into the 
family life of the big house, whereas m our own South, inter- 
breeding was illicit, and the color Ime, in theory at least, was one 
that was not to be crossed 

But IS there such a thing as a system of slavery that may be 
described as ‘"clement” or "humane”? One of the criticisms that 
have been made of Freyre, whether justified or not, is that he 
appears to exhibit a kind of nostalgia for the slaveholdmg regime 
of the ""good old” days This is likely unfair to the writer who has 
given us The Masters and the Slaves, smce the thmg that inter- 
ests him IS cultural traits and survivals, and m his passionate pre- 
occupation with these he preserves a somewhat painful detach- 
ment with regard to the ethical aspects of the subject On the 
other hand, he makes no effort to pamt the system in roseate hues 
as our Margaret Mitchell does m Gone with the Wind He does 
not hesitate to depict the horrors as well as what he conceives to 
be the vutues of the society with which he is dealing 

A wnter like Freyre, we must also remember, is animated by 
the historical point of view If slavery had not existed m Brazil 
would it have been possible to found a colony based upon large- 
scale landownership and a one-crop system (sugar raising)^ In 
other words, would it have been possible to colonize Brazil at aU 
in that era, seeing that a settlement based upon small holdings 
was not feasible^ Tbs is really the question that Freyre is pro- 
poundmg for us, and he well might cite the attitude of the New 
England Puritans toward the Indians and their stores of grain if 
they had not taken the Indians^ gram those first winters, and if 
they and other colonists had not later pre-empted the land of 
the abongmes, could the North Amencan contment have been 
settled^ 

Tbs IS another of those great moral paradoxes that must be 
left to the moralist and the philosopher of bstory In passing, it 
may be recalled that even Marx and Engels in the Communist 
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Manifesto justify capitalism in its prune as historically mevi- 
table and a constructive force, and this m spite of all the crimes 
that they impute to it 

The nature of the author s approach, his animatmg pomt of view, 
IS sometbng that must always be taken into account m connec- 
tion with works on slavery, and especially Brazilian slavery, for 
the wnter s attitude will determine the amount of prominence 
that he accords to one or another phase of the matter Freyre not 
only tends to pass over the cruelties of the masters toward their 
slaves, but gives little more than footnote mention to the mnu- 
merable slave revolts and so striking a historical phenomenon as 
the colony of Palmares, founded by runaway blacks, and the 
same is true of ihe North Amencan sociologist Donald Pierson in 
his book Negroes in Brazil But if we turn to an authority like 
Professor Arthur Ramos we shall come upon a different story 
Here the stress is on the cruelty, the hardships, and the Negro’s 
mdomitable spirit of hberty, his long and bloody struggle for his 
own freedom 

I vividly recall an evening in Professor Ramos s study when the 
distinguished anthropologist brou^t out his collection of instru- 
ments of pumshment and torture tihat were employed in the days 
of slavery This assuredly was not m keeping with the picture 
of a mild and beneficent patriarchal system This was the darker 
human, or inhuman, side, divorced from abstract considerations 
of economic and historical necessity, cultural values, and the like 
And it was undoubtedly this side that fired the mdignation and 
the imagmation of mtellectuals such as Castro Alves, Tobias Bar- 
reto, and Joaquim Nabuco 

The influence of our own emancipation struggle and Civil War 
upon the abolitiomst movement of Brazil is by no means to be 
overlooked Once agam, as an the era of national independence, 
we have an example of the workings of the time spirit and the his- 
tone interactions to which it gives nse — an example also of the 
close bond that from the colomal penod to the present time has 
existed between the democracy of Brazil and that of the Umted 
States of North America, Our leadmg poets and other writers 
were widely read by Brazilians, and it is an established fact that 
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Uncle Toms Cabin, translated at an early date and in a number of 
versions, was a force for freedom there as it was here It was a 
work that, as Afrdnio Peixoto remarks, held a special appeal for 
"the most sentimental people m all the world ” And after the 
Civil War it made our southern neighbors ashamed of die fact 
that slavery with them, which was not abohshed until 1888, had 
lasted so much longer than with us 
This sentiment was well expressed by Nabuco, when in his 
famous work Abolitionism, published at London m 1883, he 
wrote "Slavery has now endured m Brazil almost half a century 
after the French Revolution taught the world to know and to love 
hberty ’’ It was Nabuco, first exponent of a modem pan- Ameri- 
canism, who served as a moral ambassador between his own 
country and the United States, where he resided for a consider- 
able time, lecturing at various umversities ^ 

There are, however, certain differences to be noted between 
our abohtiomst movement and the Brazihan one In resolving our 
great national and social problems it seems that we North Ameri- 
cans must take the hard way, of ^hlood and sweat and tears It 
required a war to win our independence, another to free the 
slaves The Brazihans achieved each of these goals, some time 
after we did, by the path of bloodless revolution, and the same 
was true of the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of the republic We may see here possibly a basic difference in 
temperament as well as of historical circumstances The Brazihan, 
as anyone who knows him will confirm, is a gentle, friendly, toler- 
ant being, tolerant of radical differences m pomts of view, and is 
mclmed to settle matters peaceably by talkmg them out, while we 
are more stubborn in our assurance that we alone are nght, more 
hotheaded often than the proverbially impetuous Latm, more dis- 
posed to convert our differmg neighbor by force if needs be 
These sociopsychologic differences are of course not to be over- 
emphasized There were other, more tangible elements that en- 
tered mto the equation With the opposition of interests between 
mdustnal New England and the agrarian, slaveholdmg Southern 
states, we were a house divided agamst itself, where Brazil was 
not. This division extended across the Mason and Dison Lme, and 
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our early abolitionists such as John Brown, Wilham Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and others were neither popular nor, m a sense, respectable 

The effect of it all is visible m our hterature The Quakers, true 
to their humane creed, might be smuggling slaves to freedom by 
their underground railroad while frenzied mobs were crymg for 
the blood of abohtionist agitators, but the transcendentahsts and 
most of the poets and other writers that derived from transcen- 
dentahsm held themselves on the whole somewhat daintily aloof 
from the fray, making an occasional bow now and then to the cause 
but bemg careful not to descend mto the arena of vulgar combat 
This is true of poets like Longfellow, Holmes, and the greater 
number of then contemporaries Whittier of the Songs of Free- 
dom, who as a poet cannot compare with Castro Alves, and 
Lowell of the Bighw Papers are the exception And even Lowell, 
some half-dozen years before Fort Sumter was JBred upon, found 
himself tirmg of the fight and declared ‘1 find that reform cannot 
take up the whole of me” — it was only when it was all over, m 
his ‘‘Harvard Commemoration Ode,” that he succeeded m re- 
capturmg for a moment somethmg of the old-time glow 

What we have here is the artist’s eternal problem, one for which 
he has never yet found a completely satisfactory, a soul-satisfymg 
answer how much of himself and Ins art to give to a great human 
cause in which his fellow men are mvolved There are many who 
say that art cannot be a weapon, that it must keep to its ivory 
tower, but now and then a Castro Alves appears with whom the 
cause for which he fights becomes so intimately and vitally asso- 
ciated with his medium that it is all but impossible to separate the 
two In North America, aside from Whittier, we had no poet of 
this sort, none of Castro Alves’s stature Not even Walt Whitman, 
for with Whitman, transcendentahst that he was, the abohtion of 
slavery was merely one phase of a larger struggle for the demo- 
cratic ideal of ‘These States ” He was a free-soiler but not until 
near the end a militant abohtionist, his final conversion m this re- 
spect resemblmg that of his beloved Lmcoln, 

Bom at Muritiba m the State of Bahia m 1847, Ant6mo de 
Castro Alves was the son of a physician, received a good educa- 
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tion, and by the time he was twelve had begun to display the un- 
mistakable traits of genius, showmg marked abihty both as a poet 
and as a pamter Early m his teens he was mvolved m a dramatic 
love affair or two, which provided the fire for his fine erotic verse 
that represented the other, complementary side of his extraordi- 
nary talent His mitial success came with the production of his 
play Gonzaga, or the Revolution of MtnaSy which was given its 
premiere at Bahia m 1867 but was not published until after his 
death 

Based upon the hfe of the poet Tomds Ant6nio Gonzaga and 
the so-called ^Minas Conspiracy,’^ this piece, written not m verse 
but m prose, sounds rather overwrought today, and some of its 
scenes are decidedly banal, but it served to attract the attention 
of the leadmg men of letters such as Jose de Alencar and 
Machado de Assis, both of whom found m the author— -m the 
poet rather than in the dramatist — no mere imitator of Hugo but 
a newcomer of great onginality and promise 
The young Antonio meanwhile had gone to Sao Paulo to con- 
tmue his studies, and became noted there for his dashmg per- 
sonality, his love affairs, and his oratorical gifts, but his fame was 
to rest upon the volume Tossing Spume, pubhshed m the year of 
his death, 1871 It was upon the preparation of this collection 
that the poet, still m his early twenties, spent his last days, for he 
realized that the time left him was short mdeed 
To a certain extent Castro Alves is of the company of the ro- 
mantic Bohemians, but m life rather than m art Like them, pos- 
sibly with the premonition that he was foredoomed, he lived and 
loved as passionately as he wrote, but his poetry has an extrovert 
and social quality that theirs for the most part does not possess 
He IS in a manner the Imk between the lost generation of Byronic 
revelers and the new social literature that already was coming m, 
manifestmg itself especially m the field of the novel In this re- 
spect he in a manner combmes the two phases of romantic poetry 
in Brazil 

In any case his love life was a stormy one, and he could hardly 
have failed to put his passion mto his verse Misfortune seems to 
have hovered over him, the climax bemg reached when as the 
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result of an accident incurred upon a hunting trip he was com- 
pelled to have his foot amputated and tuberculosis set m His was 
a temperament, however, that was bent upon draming life to the 
dregs When m spite of his ailment he returned to Rio he found 
that he was stJl the poetic hero of the hour and moreover had lost 
none of his attraction for women There is somethmg about these 
last days of his that puts one m mind of the old expression, ^‘con- 
sumptive s hectic flush ” Carrymg on his amours, dazzlmg the 
intellectual ehte of the capital, and at the same time agitatmg for 
abolition and workmg feverishly to complete his one definitive 
volume, he drew near the end with the consciousness of death 
ever upon him 

He knew that he was gomg to die, but he had no desire to die 
He loved life too well for that In this he differed from those other 
romantics aflhcted with the mal du stdcle A love of life and a love 
of ones feUow bemgs go together He was no mgrown mdmdual- 
ist ventmg his personal spleen upon the world He brimmed with 
mdignation, but it was mdignation at the wrongs of man As far 
back as 1864, seven years before his death, he had written 

I know I am to die • within my breast 
A temble disease gnaws at my life 

To die^ give up the stars for candle-h^t, 

Exchange a downy couch for a filthy cot 
To die, when the world is a paradise, the soul 
A swan with gilded plumage. . • . 

Withm me I feel gemus effervescmg. 

Beyond, a radiant future . 

Oh^ I do want to hve, to drmk the fragrance 
Of the sylvan flower that sweetens all the air. 

To see my soul take wing through the infinite 
Like a white sail upon a breadth of sea 
Ahl what aroma in a woman’s bosom. 

And m her fiery losses how much of life 

m 

The poet who wrote these Imes was seventeen, and his feelmg 
that the future awaitmg him was a bnlhant one proved to be justi- 
fied He did not have to wait imtil death to have his genius rec- 
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ognized, but his fame grew rapidly after the publicatioa of his 
Tossing Spume More than half a hundred editions of his verse 
have smce appeared, and m 1947 the centenary of his birth was 
the occasion of a national observance, centermg m Bahia, where 
a public square is named m his honor and where his tomb is The 
public ceremonies mcluded a pilgrimage to the poet^s grave and 
to the old Cabaceiras fazenda where the house in which he was 
born still stands There can be no doubt as to the place that the 
"poet of the slaves"' occupies in the hearts of his countrymen, but 
subsequent critical opmion has varied greatly, rangmg from ex- 
treme praise to almost total condemnation 
In addition to Machado de Assis and Jos6 de Alencar, the great 
Portuguese novehst E§a de Queiroz was one of Castro Alves's 
early admirers, declarmg that m certam of his verses was to be 
found "all the poetry of the tropics " Another Portuguese writer, 
Ant6nio Nobre, called him "the first Brazilian poet” Afr^nio 
Peixoto's judgment is "the greatest Brazihan poet ” 

At once lyric and epic [says Peixoto] he is the greatest that we 
have m the matter of inspiration, with respect to the social theme 
that fonns the subject of his heroic verse, which was the haibmger 
of Abohtion and the Repubhc He is great by reason of the national 
note m his lyncisxn and the deeply moving accents m which he 
speaks He has been consecrated not alone by the learned, but by 
pubhc opmion as weD 

With such a view as this we may contrast that of Mdrio de 
Andrade, expressed in 1939 

Castro Alves is one of the most contradictory values that our 
Brazil has to show he is all mstmct and "bravura " • He 
is all words and feeling , , But m this sense, it is certam that he 

remains the best possible image of our national mentahty Which is 
not a comphment to the mentahty m question 

These are harsh soundmg words, but in order to be able to ap- 
praise them properly one should know somethmg of the self- 
critical, frequently pessimistic Brazilian temperament, and should 
also keep m imnd tibat the foregomg passage was written by the 
leader of the rebel modernistas, who like the French young of the 
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1920's were inclined to challenge all that had gone before and to 
overthrow all accepted idols Nevertheless Mdrio de Andrade is a 
critic who carries weight, and nothing that he says is frivolous 

For one thing romanticism, and particularly a romanticism of 
the Hugoesque variety, has long been out of fashion, even though 
our modernists are very often merely belated romantics without 
reahzmg, or at any rate without admittmg, it But what has had 
more to do with the case is the pohtical trends of the last fifteen 
years The proletarian left has discovered all over agam the poet 
who in ‘TThe Seer” gives us this vision of an ideal planet. 

The world an enormous tent for all humanity. 

With space for roof, the earth itself for hearth 
Where happy dwells the umversal family 
From the African Sahara, from frozen Sibena, 

From the Caucasus, from unhappy Ibenan fields. 

From the hallowed marbles of Homenc land. 

From pampas and savannas of our great. 

Our proud Amenca, there shall burst forth 
The hymn of freedom which is labor^s own! 

And with the workers’ song, accompanied by 
The hammer’s audacious orchestra, shall mingle 
The noise of prmtmg presses and ideas, 

As each out of freedom forges epic poems, 

CaUused the hands of all, bathmg their foreheads 
In freedom’s sun above the horizon breaking 

This poem, written nearly a hundred years ago, has a prophetic 
quality that readily accounts for its popularity with the left and 
for such volumes as Jorge Amado’s ABC of Castro Alves (1941), 
Heitor Ferreira Lima's Castro Alves and His Epoch (1942), and 
Edison Carneiro's Trajectory of Castro Alves (1947) On the 
other hand, on the part of the right there has been evident durmg 
the same period an attempt to dimmish the reputation of the 
author of Woices of Afnca” and "The Slave Ship ” This makes it 
rather difficult for the foreign reader who is unfamihar with back- 
grounds to make out just what the poet's real standmg is in Brazil 
today 

On the whole the tendency seems to be to restore Castro Alves 
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to his nghtful place as a great social poet and a great romantic 
who m spite o£ his debt to Hugo is possessed of a highly original 
talent In sheer verbal power and luxuriance of imagery he is un- 
surpassed, and Condor though he may be, his genius restrams him 
from crossmg the Ime mto bombast Unfortunately he loses even 
more than poets usually do m translation, and must be read in the 
origmal to be appreciated 

But he is not always, by any means, the condoreiro He can be 
the most tender and exquisite of love poets, one whose passion be- 
comes sensitively identified with the beauty of the natural world, 
with none of the romantic s usual hngermg melancholy: 

It was a languorous and a perfumed mght. 

The amorous wmd to the leaves was whispering low. 

The moon was gazmg with voluptuous eye 
Upon the bright expanse of earth below. 

Like heaven’s very tears, white dewdrops clung 
To the tremblmg boughs of trees and, glistenmg, hung 

The flowers sighed softly at the gentle kiss 
The breeze bestowed upon them, as ceaselessly 
The swollen ocean beat upon the shore, 

Like a maiden’s bosom heavmg, m ecstasy 
The clouds that passed across the blanchmg sky 
Were graceful herons that went fluttermg by 

Breakmg the sohtude, a distant song 
Lake the sound of a mandohn upon the air. 

An ardent, voluptuous, and tender strain 
As of an angel’s harp, ethereal-fair. 

And the song all filled with love and love’s dehght 
Goes ghdmg through the beauteous, languid mght 

Here certainly is the poetry of the tropics, that poetry that Ega 
de Queiroz discovered m such hnes as these 

Tunes when the sun m the virgm forest 
Kmdles the bonfire of the afternoons 

When he comes to describe a scene like the Paulo Affonso cata- 
ract the Brazihan can be as big-belhed as Hugo himself- 
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The Paulo Affonso Falls! Oh, what an abysm^ 

Strife of the elements, like colossal souls! 

The Centaur's mighty claws in a paroxysm, 

Tearmg and rendmg the flanks of the bleeding shoals 
Wnthmg m the terrible pam of the cataclysm. 

The sweaty arms of a giant, like twm moles. 

Seek to stay the river which he in vam would clasp, 

Clasp and devour — but it eludes his grasp’ 

On the other hand he is capable of writing such hues as the fol- 
lowmg 

When the Dawn arismg in the east doth see 
Her image in the lake, it seems to be 
Her sister she beholds 

He can picture, unsparmgly, all the horrors of the African slaver, 
the seethmg mass of human bodies, the despairmg cnes and im- 
precations of the danmed 

God of the outcast, I call on Thee! 

Oh! tell me. Thou who rulest on high! 

How can such horrors in Thy sight be? 

Is It the tmth, oi is it a he? 

O sea, spread thy mantle, why dost not 
Sponge with thy waves this cursed blot. 

Cleanse thyself of this awful stam? 

Stars! Night! Tempests! on you I call 
From out your immensities, one and all. 

Come sweep the seas with a humcane^ 

Yet when he turns to love, this same poet can say: 

It still IS mght m your dark hair 

For as a love poet he is tender always — tender, sensuous, and 
unabashedly sensual In this he is very Brazilian His eroticism is 
distmcdy that of the man of the tropics, and is not merely a matter 
of the Latm temperament Perhaps the most famous of his love 
poems IS the one entitled ‘‘Good Night”: 
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Good mght, Mana^ I must leave you now. 

The moon is streammg through the wmdow pane. 

Good mght, Maria^ It is late — ’tis late — 

Oh, do not press me to your bosom agam 

Good mght! I say, and you reply —■ Good night 
Oh, not with lips ’gamst mme, those hps o£ fire. 

And Oh, beloved, cover up that breast. 

That sea of love, that ocean of desire . . . 

If Castro Alves is so popular with his countr37men, it is for the 
reason that he embodies to so high a degree, m himself and in his 
poetry, their own fascmatmg, many-sided, variable, frequently 
self-contradictory character and temperament their fund of senti- 
ment and emotion, their eroticism ripened under equatorial sims, 
their warm, generous, human impulses, their keen sense of in- 
justice and passion for rightmg social wrongs, their love of their 
native land, with its glowmg dawns, its burning noontides, its 
flammg sunsets, its languorous nights that seem made for amours 
He is in many ways the most Brazilian of them all 

There are a number of other poets of the romantic school in 
Brazil who might be mentioned, but they are mmor ones, and 
there would seem to be no pomt here m a mere hstmg of names 
The reader with Portuguese at his command may be referred to 
Manuel Bandeira’s excellent Anthology of Brazilian Poets of the 
Romantic Phase^ pubhshed under the auspices of the Brazdian 
Mmistry of Education in 1940 Senhor Bandeira presents m all the 
work of twenty-five men Among those not discussed in the pre- 
cedmg pages two in particular may be noted. Laurmdo Rabello, 
a popular poet of the troubadour type, and Junqueira Freire, a 
disillusioned friar who is a philosopher m verse and often more 
the philosopher than he is the poet Both achieved considerable 
reputation m their day 
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XI: LITTLE BRUNETTE AND 
NOBLE SAVAGE 


It IS NATURAL ENOUGH that the first impressive fliowermg of ro- 
manticism m Brazil should have taken the form of poetry Indeed, 
it may be set down as a rule of literary history that the song, the 
poem, precedes the prose narrative, the first epic tales bemg told 
m verse, and it is certamly true that the novel is a much later, in 
fact distmctly a modem form, one that makes its appearance m an 
advanced stage of society and usually when some degree of social 
stabihty has been achieved If we put aside the epic and dramatic 
genres that tend to fall mto desuetude in modem times, poetry is 
essentially a lyric, that is to say an mdividual expression, whereas 
the novel by its ongms is intimately bound up with the social 
milieu and has its roots there 

This is the novel m its beginmngs (and it appears to go through 
more or less the same process of evolution m each country in 
turn) Later, as a culture or civilization develops and with it the 
novelist s art, there occurs a kmd of dialectic return to the more 
primitive lyricism and mdividualism of the poem, and we have 
the psychologic novel that undertakes to probe the complexities 
and profundities of the human soul First it is the souls of others 
mto which the writer delves, as m the works of Paul Bourget, and 
what we have then is a transitional form between the episodic 
novel, begmnmg as a simple roman de mceurs, and the types that 
we know today On the one hand the psychologist in the field of 
fiction, evolvmg such techmques as the ^stream of consciousness’' 
and the " mterior monologue,” may narrow his interest to his own 
mdividual psyche and, with or without the aid of Freud or of re- 
hgious mysticism, give us a tale of Proustian mtrospection Or the 
novelist may forsake psychology for sociology, deciding that the 
important thing is not so much the souls of men as their relations 
to one another, the result bemg the novel of social purpose and 
often of social protest when it does not degenerate into a propa- 
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ganda tract What we have then is something like a return to the 
original form on a higher plane 

In the final synthesis both the introspective and the social form 
of the novelist’s art tend to be resolved m the work of fiction that, 
in the words of the distinguished Brazihan critic Octdvio Tar- 
quinio de Sousa, “ceasing to be episodic, becomes an mterpreta- 
tion of life, affording a pomt of view on the essential problems of 
mankind recoiling before none of those problems, descend- 
ing to the very depths of the human soul, mvadmg the bounds of 
all the hterary genres ” ^ And as the same critic observes, the Bra- 
zilian novel like that of Europe and of North America has gone 
through all these stages The distance that it has traversed be- 
comes apparent when one lays down a contemporary work like 
Anguish by Gracihano Ramos, Jorge Amado’s The Violent Land, 
or one of the volumes of Octavio de Faria’s Bourgeois Tragedy,- 
and picks up The Little Brunette of Joaquim Manoel de Macedo, 
the banal but touchmgly naive story that is commonly conceded 
to be the first real novel that Brazil produced, and which was pub- 
lished in the year 1844 

Here once agam there has been the old dispute as to what 
author and what work are entitled to the claim of priority. While 
such questions have their value for hterary history and are of m- 
terest to specialists, they remam academic ones so far as the gen- 
eral reader is concerned There are some, among them the hterary 
historian Arthur Motta, who would trace the Brazilian novel as far 
back as the early eighteenth century, to the American Pilgrim of 
Nuno Marques Pereira (1728), but Senhor Motta himself practi- 
cally abandons this view when he states that “this writer s true 
classification, to judge by his work, is that of a moralist ” ® There 
are, however, at least two very definite precursors to be distm- 
guished 

One of these is a work that appeared m the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, m 1752 to be exact In the first edition it bore the 
title Maxims of Virtue and Comeliness, but m subsequent prmt- 
ings — there were four m all within fifty years — this was changed 
to The Adventures of Diophanes Published m Lisbon, it was writ- 
ten by a Brazdian-bom lady who had left her native land to re- 
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turn to Portugal with her parents when she was httle more than 
five years of age The lady m question was Teresa Margarida da 
Silva e Orta, who wrote under the name of Dorothea Engrassia 
Tavareda Dalmira 

The tale is a didactic one with political motivations, directly in- 
spired out of the Aoentures de Telemaque of Fenelon and reflect- 
ing the economic liberahsm of the French writer ^ It is remark- 
able, among other things, for the mterest in the natural sciences 
that IS exhibited m its pages, an mterest due to the European En- 
lightenment of those days and to Teresa Marganda s distm- 
guished brother Mathias Aires, the "Brazihan Vauvenargues,” 
who has already been mentioned as the author of the Reflections 
on the Vanity of Men ® A leading present-day critic, Tristao de 
Ataide (Alceu Amoroso Lima), sees this work as a forerunner of 
the modem novel of ideas or social novel and feels that it de- 
serves a place among the classics of Brazilian hterature And ever 
smce the Sao Paulo scholar Buy Bloem late m the 1930’s came 
upon a rare copy m the municipal archives of that city, there has 
been considerable discussion of the book’s claim to chronological 
first place ® 

It may seem strange to us that an author who left Brazil m her 
infancy never to return should be regarded as a Brazihan, but as 
Senhor Bloem points out, it is the ]iis soli combmed with the jus 
sanguinis that is viewed as the determmmg factor Conditions of 
hterary life in the colony, moreover, have a bearmg on the case 
*T.n the colonial period, there existed no cultural centers m Brazil 
In order to pursue their studies, Brazilians were compelled to 
have recourse to the schools of Portugal, and thus came to be ab- 
sorbed by the metropolis They did not thereby cease to be Bra- 
zihans If Portugal desires to mcorporate them m her own literary 
history, we have an equal nght to regard them as our own ” ^ 

Another commonly recognized precursor is Antdnio Gonsalves 
Teixeira e Sousa, whose story The Fishermans Son was published 
at Bio de Janeiro in 1843 A mestizo from the provinces who had 
come to the imperial capital to eke out a most precarious hveli- 
hood as a man of letters, Teixeira e Sousa was without talent as a 
novelist, although another work of his. The Mishaps of Two 
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Young Ones, which appeared in 1856, shows an improvement over 
his first efiFort ® As for The Fishermans Son, it is what North Amer- 
icans would call a ‘"tear-jerker It is not only lachrymosely senti- 
mental, its characters, as a modem novehst, Jose Lins do Rego, 
notes, are mere wax figures, while the author s prose is “excep- 
tionally colorless ” 

The truth is that around the turn of the 1840 decade the novel 
was “m the air,’' just as the epic had been at the begmning of the 
seventeenth century There are a number of works pubhshed 
about this tune that reveal a fumbhng for the narrative form 
These agam are of mterest chiefly to the specialist ^ Brazilian so- 
ciety, with the boy Emperor Pedro II on the throne, was fast at- 
taining that degree of cultural equihbrium that seems to call for 
the fictional chronicler This society, to be sure, was still the old 
patnarchal, slaveholding one of colomal days that Freyre has 
superbly described m The Masters and the Slaves, but econom- 
ically and pohtically under a prmce who was destined to be one of 
the wisest and most hberal-mmded that any country ever had, 
there was an ever mcreasmg stabihty that acted as an encourage- 
ment to the arts and provided the atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of a truly national culture 

An understandmg of social backgrounds m this era is important 
for the non-Brazilian reader who would grasp the full meaning of 
the hterature of the tune, and this is especially true with regard to 
the novel, which from the start has had so much of a regional or 
local character, mirrormg a civilization that in many ways is so 
different from all others Fortunately for North Americans there is 
no dearth of documentation m English m the form of travel nar- 
ratives left us by Englishmen and one or two of our own country- 
men who visited Brazil m the course of the nmeteenth century 
Richard Burton, George Gardner, Henry Koster, Mana Graham, 
Lady Calcott, Alexander Caldcleugh, John Luccock, Gilbert Far- 
quhar Mathison, D P Kidder and J C Fletcher, and a number of 
other writers have given us detailed accounts that m themselves 
make f ascmatmg readmg 

A volume like the Journal of Mana Graham, who had the ad- 
vantage of bemg admitted on mtimate terms to the family life of 
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tibe big houses and that other life that went on m tiie drawing- 
rooms of Kio, will alone teadi us more than could any amount of 
abstract exposition 

From its mception the Brazilian novel has oscillated between 
two poles the novel of the countryside and the novel of the city, 
or as Brazilian critics would put it between ruraltsmo and «r- 
bantsmo It is the latter motive that first makes its appearance in 
The Little Brunette and The Blond Lad of Joaquim Manoel de 
Macedo, published lespectively m 1844 and 1845 The Little 
Brunette has been described as probably the first Soutli Ameri- 
can best seller In any event it has run through more editions 
^an any bibliographer seems able to count, and has contmued 
to dehght generations of Brazilian readers young and old to the 
present day 

Modem critics, however, and particularly the practitioners of 
fiction, do not hold anything like so high an opmion of this work 
as does the general pubhc Some like firico Verissimo confess that 
they read it with avidity m their youth and fell m love with the 
herome Others, Astrogildo Pereira among them, state that m the 
past they have found it unreadable and today are only able to 
wade through it as an assigned task But Lins do Rego possibly 
comes nearer to the tmth Agreemg that Macedo is "the novelist 
of mediocnty under the Empire’^ and "neither a great writer nor 
even a good writer,” he still discovers m his pages "the reflection 
of a state of soul that is of his time and his people, which is the 
reason why the pubhc became so passionately fond of the book ” 
And as has been said, it is quite as fond of The Little Brunette 
m the 1940 s as it was a hundred years ago. This was evidenced 
when the centenary of the volume’s fiist pubhcation was cele- 
brated m 1944 "The novelist of yoxmg ladies for young ladies” 
IS a phrase that has been applied to Manoel de Macedo, but 
a critic like Eloi Pontes declares him to be "the most authentic and 
legitimate of best-sellers ” His hold upon the young appears to 
be irresistible, and has been vividly described by Lins do Rego 

To this day, one hundred years later, amorous couples of Rio de 
Janeiro, a city of two milhon inhabitants, still take the boat and 
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cross the bay that they may die, their arms locked about one an- 
other, m the shadow of the Rock known as “A Moremnha^ (The 
Little Brunette), as if by their death they sought to afiBrm that 
Macedo’s lass goes on hving, that she is very much ahve m the pop- 
ular imagmation There, on the Island of Paquetd, they cast 
themselves mto the sea with thoughts of her m their mmds By so 
domg, they pay to the author the greatest homage that the hving 
can render him 

There is one thmg that those who judge by purely aesthetic 
standards alone fail to take mto account, and that is the fact that 
a work such as The Little Brunette or The Blond Lad that has 
had so lasting, and not merely an ephemeral, popularity with the 
masses must have m it somethmg that is very close to the heart 
of the people themselves Is it nothmg more than a matter of ap- 
pealmg to their sentimentality, their love of the trite, the com- 
monplace, that is to say, the familiar reality of every day as they 
know it? Or are there deeper roots, of which only the people are 
dimly aware^ An important contnbutmg element m Macedos 
popularity has undoubtedly been his fluent, easy-readmg prose 
style Another has been his readily recognizable characters, 
drawn from the life about him, even though these characters and 
life as a whole are viewed by him through rose-hued spectacles 
For with Macedo black is always black and white is white, 
there are no mtermediate shadmgs Vice is always punished, 
virtue rewarded, and the endmg is a happy one In this he does 
not differ from his Victorian contemporaries in England and the 
United States — or from HoUywood^s grade B, and frequently 
grade A, movie scripts of the present moment. 

By way of summmg up his significance, one may say that he 
is a romantic who is endeavoring to draw near the realistic and 
human side of thmgs, who is stnvmg to utilize for hterary pur- 
poses the raw material that his country, as yet only two decades 
old as an mdependent nation, has to offer him He may seek to 
disguise that material m the form of images that have httle cor- 
respondence with social reahty, but as Lms do Rego hmts, they 
do correspond to a prevalent unreahty, and m reflectmg this they 
approach the real. 
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One thing that the author of The Little Brunette did achieve 
was the creation of the first fictional Brazihan, the first character 
with the breath of hfe, that could be descnbed as something hke 
a flesh-and-blood being 

The Br azilian novel had been bom 

If it was the life of the capital that provided Manoel de Macedo 
with his theme, it was the aborigine who was to furnish the mitial 
mspiration for Brazil^s greatest novehst of the romantic school 
There was nothing surprismg in this The Indian was not a new- 
comer on the literary scene, having appeared in the verse of 
Basflio da Gama, Santa Rita DurSo, and others, where he had 
been more or less of a stock figure It remained for the romantics, 
Gongalves Dias and Gongalves de Magalhaes m poetry and Jose 
de Alencar m the novel, to make him come alive and turn him 
mto a national symbol 

“Our nativism,” says Sflvio Romero, by which he means the 
cult of the aborigine, “is four centuries old ” But such a state- 
ment would appear to be based upon the mmute scrutmizmgs of 
the historical sociologist with a preconceived pomt of view, 
rather than upon social fact as manifested in hterature Roman- 
ticism needed the Indian, and the Indian it may be said needed 
the romantics Was it not he who had fired the imagmations of 
Rousseau, Chateaubnand, Bemardm de Samt-Pierre, and how 
many others, most of whom had never laid eyes upon him^ Had 
he not served them as a personification of the exotic, as the type 
of human nature unspoiled by civihzation, and as the emblem 
of purity, freedom, and nobihty^ It was, accoidmgly, natural 
enough that they should turn to him here on his native contment. 
He fitted their mood and purpose and they m turn exalted him 

In Brazil as in our own country it is the Indian theme that 
represents the transition from the older, neoclassic to the newer, 
romantic hterature Brazihan romanticism, as it happened, foxmd 
its first expression in poetry, where with us it was prose, m the 
novels of James Femmore Cooper, our one notable writer of In- 
dian tales, who may have had his influence upon Alencar, and 
who, hke the latter, owed a debt to Sir Walter Scott* It is true 
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that back m the Revolutionary epoch and the early years of na- 
tionhood the red man had from time to time been a subject for 
poet or storyteller, as m those moving verses of Phihp Freneau, 
"The Indian Cemetery,’’ the Gothic tales of Ann Eliza Bleecker 
and Charles Brockden Brown, the sketches of Washmgton Irvmg 
But it was with Cooper of the Leatherstockmg tales, the Cooper 
who wrote The Last of the Mohicans, that he came mto his own, 
and with him came the begmnmgs of the romantic movement m 
North America 

The method of treatmg the theme in the two countries, how- 
ever, difEers widely, and the explanation of this is to be found m 
a basic diflEerence of racial and social attitudes on the part of the 
first colonizers Somethmg has been said of this before of the 
scarcity of white women m Brazil and the necessity of miscegena- 
tion, whereas, m contrast to the racially unprejudiced Portu- 
guese, the Puritans and other North Ajnencan colomsts cherished 
a feelmg of superiority to colored peoples, of the difference m re- 
hgious pomts of view, with the Jesmts from Portugal makmg a 
most strenuous effort to convert the natives, while our fore- 
fathers, with the exception of a John Ehot, a Roger Wilhams, 
and a few others, did very htde m this direction 

As a result it is to be expected that the subsequent story of m- 
terracial relations in Brazil should be quite different from the 
sanguinary record that is to be found m the pages of our own 
history The Portuguese colomsts also warred with the native 
tribes upon occasion m the early period of settlement, but there 
was never that more or less constant mtemecme strife that with 
us lasted well mto the latter decades of the nmeteenth century 
Where we chose to annihilate the Indian, for that is what it 
amounted to practical extermmation, the Portuguese, and after 
them the Brazihans, solved the problem by absorbmg and as- 
similatmg him 

In Brazil, accordmgly, we very soon behold the cunha, or In- 
dian woman, becommg the mistress of the house and even the 
wife of the European colonizer, imtil he came to discover the 
supenor domestic virtues of the African mina We see the In- 
dian male servmg the white man as guide m explormg the wald- 
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emess, as a soldier m defending the interests of the plantation 
owner against pirates and foreign invaders True, the African was 
to prove the more capable as a worker m the cane fields of the 
northeast and on the coffee fazendas of Sao Paulo, for the red 
man was a better himter, fisherman, soldier than he was a laborer 
Yet at the very tune that the Indian s lack of capacity for agri- 
cultural or other stationary labor, that is to say, his comparatively 
shght economic worth, was becommg apparent, the legend of 
the “noble cahoclo” was formmg, good old Portuguese names of 
families and estates were bemg changed for native ones, and 
after-dinner orators were begmnmg to boast of the aborigmal 
blood that ran in their vems This was a passmg craze that 
flourished m the era of mdependence, the Indian bemg a symbol 
of hberation for the man of the New World It was a mode of de- 
fiance of “the Realm,” just as the midcentury fad of adopting 
names from Greek and Roman antiquity was a reflection at once 
of positivist revolt agamst the Church and of a growmg repub- 
hcan sentiment But the caboclo, or copper-colored Brazilian, is 
still a prominent feature of the human landscape, as anyone may 
verify who takes a short tram nde mto the mtenor of the coun- 
try, where all he need do is glance about at the faces on the sta- 
tion platform And the literary mterest m the subject likewise 
contmues, as almost any regional novel wiU show. 

This cult of the caboclo has in the past been carried so far as 
to draw a vehement protest from Afr&nio Peixoto; 

Despite the testimony of chromders, travellers, catechists, who 
have told us the truth about the Brazihan savage — that he is in- 
capable of labor, filthy, lascivious, suspicious, revengeful, cannibal- 
istic, sociologically infenor, that he is still a nomad, without reh- 
gion, without government, without agriculture or animal husbandry, 
possessmg the bare rudiments of huntmg, fishmg, warfare, and the 
domestic arts— m spite of all this, our romantics have contmued to 
avail themselves of the myth of the good savage, and our literature 
has let itselE go m the tenderest and most enthusiastic of hymns to 
these bugres The Tamoios of Gonsalves MagalHes and the Timbnras 
of Gongalves Dias are heroes of chivalry, brave, loyal, courteous, like 
the paladins of medieval romance . . Jos6 de Alencar’s Pen is a 
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gentleman, noble and passionate to the point of amorous mysticism 
His Iracema is a divinely lovable creature, one to arouse envy m 
any Christian and civilized heart Not wishing and not bemg 
able to mvoke African fetishes, we have, by falsifymg our ongms 
and den5ung our blood-stream, made ourselves over mto the de- 
scendants of hugres 

Peixoto s view of the American savage may not be m accord 
with the findmgs of the modem anthropologist,^® but it serves 
to mdicate the extreme to which the exaltation of the Indian or 
caboclo has been carried 

As any North Amencan who has read what has gone before 
will realize, the Brazilians have had from the start, and still have, 
a racial psychology that is widely divergent from ours With the 
New England colonists, from whom we have derived so many of 
our mtellectual, our emotional and instmctive attitudes, so much 
of the Puritan strain that is in us, it was not alone a matter of 
feelmg toward a colored race, but there was further a strong 
element of fear that entered mto the equation and that was 
bound up with the factor of climate The icy, snowbound New 
England wastes m the wdnter season offer a starthng contrast to 
that tropical garden with its fruits and flowers, that earthly para- 
dise that Father Anchieta, Rocha Pitta, and others have described 
The Pilgrim fathers, as they saw it, were faced with two perils 
starvation, and the wholesale massacre of themselves, their 
women, and their children at the hands of those bloodthirsty be- 
mgs from out of the neighbormg forest, armed not only with 
bows and arrows but with the dread tomahawk as well And 
these dangers, or rather salvation from them, came to be sym- 
bolized by the figure of the Puritan with musket over his shoul- 
der on the way to meetmghouse, and the fat-stuffed turkey on 
the bounteously laden table at Thanksgiving tune 
In Brazil also it is true that, as Freyre reminds us, the wealthy 
planters, especially those of the northeast, had strongly fortified 
walls about their big houses, walls topped by shards of broken 
glass, to protect them agamst attack by Indians or any other foe 
But their psychology must have differed radically from that of 
the isolated white inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay Colony* 
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Hence it was that no legend of the noble savage grew up with 
us, our nearest approach to it being the saga of Captain John 
Smith and Pocahontas m the milder southern colony of Virgmia, 
settled not by Puritans but m good part by English aristocrats 
It IS almost mconceivable to thmk of a North American as boast- 
mg of his Indian ancestry On the contrary, the native came to 
be pictured as a cruel and treacherous bemg, one whose land 
and gram the members of the superior, civdrzed race were justi- 
fied m seizmg There were, of course, exceptions but this was the 
general pattern It is m this hght that the Indian is portrayed m 
such early romances as Charles Brockden Brown's Edgar Huntley 
and Ann Eliza Bleecker’s History of Marta Kettle, works that 
antedate those of Cooper by a score of years It is only rarely, as 
in Washington Irvmg s sketcih, “Philip of Pokanoket,” that the 
curtam is let dovwi for a moment and we see the white man de- 
picted as the treacherous one, the Indian as his victim ^ 

In Cooper the red skm is not all black, but rather a blend of 
good and bad quahties He may even be a stately figure, a noble- 
souled warrior like the last of the Mohicans But for all of that, 
he remams m the end essentially a treacherous mdividual, one 
who is not to be trusted, die white man’s enemy There has 
been some debate as to just how well Cooper knew his Indians, 
but criticism would now seem to be veenng m his favor he had 
more of a first-hand knowledge of his subject than he was at first 
thought to possess With him it was not so much a matter of 
knowledge, of documentation, as of an inherited and determm- 
ing pomt of view. 

The Indian has never been a major influence m our htera- 
ture as he has been m that of Brazil Cooper remains our only 
novehst of hterary standmg who has dealt extensively with the 
theme He may be looked upon as the respectable antecedent of 
the flood of dune novels of the latter portion of the century m 
which a certam number of “red skms” mvanably “bit the dust” 
m each mstallment There was Longfellow's Hiawatha, a lone ex- 
periment damned by arbficiahty of meter and spint, and other 
examples could be found m poets and prose wnters, but the fact 
IS that the ludian has never been for us an mtunate life reahty as 
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he IS for the Bra 2 alians, and so conld hardly be more than a 
shadowy creation in the pages of fiction 

In the early years of the century there was an attempt to 
resuscitate the abongme for liteiary purposes, particularly on the 
part of dramatists, as m William C De MiUe's Sfrongheart and 
Mary Austm's The Arrow Maker, and on the technical side, the 
Indian has had an mfluence on John G Neihardt and other poets 
Today he is nicely embalmed m anthologies and special works, 
and the general public scarcely thmks of him at all except as a 
picturesque t}q)e who lives on a government reservation, pos- 
sibly on the proceeds from his oil lands, and who sells rugs to 
tourists, drives a Ford car, and gets drunk on fire water just as 
his ancestors did hundreds of years ago 

If ever there was a writer who dehberately set out to achieve 
greatness by becommg the recognized historian of his native land 
m the form of the novel, and who drew up a specific program to 
that end, a program which he carried out with a remarkable 
degree of success, that man, surely, was Jose Martmiano de Alen- 
car He proposed to do for Brazilian prose what Gongalves Dias 
had done for poetry, but more than that, as he tells us m the pref- 
ace to his Golden Dreams,^^ he planned to depict the entire life 
of his people from early colomal times to the nmeteenth century, 
and this he very nearly succeeded m domg 

Bom m the northeastern state of Ceara m 1829, he came to 
Rio m 1850, where he remamed until his death twenty-seven 
years later Lawyer, professor of junspmdence, newspaper edi- 
tor, and pohtician, he still found time to produce a monumental 
quantity of hterary work, runnmg to more than thirty pubhshed 
volumes and mcludmg novels, poems, plays, essays, and political 
tracts In the matter of mdustry he can only be compared to the 
elder Dumas, and the Brazilian public seized upon everything 
he wrote with much the same avidity that the French displayed 
as they waited for the femlleton contammg the latest mstallment 
of The Count of Monte Cnsto^He was their idol They laughed 
and wept and shuddered with his heroes and heromes and named 
their children after them. These names persist. When one today 
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encovmters among his Brazihan acquamtances a Dona Iracema or 
a gentleman called Pen, one will know that some member of the 
family at some time or other has been an infatuated admirer of 
the Indian mflid who provides the title for Alencar’s well-known 
story, or of the noble Guaram 

That the author of Iracema and The Guarani did succeed m 
attammg a very real kmd of greatness an impersonal sort of im- 
mortahty m the hearts of his countrymen, no one can deny Im- 
personal, for the reason tbat it is not Jos6 de Alencar the novelist 
but rather his oreations that are the reality for the mass of his 
readers And this is the highest tnbute that the people, as distm- 
gmshed from the cntics, Ae aesthetes, and the literary scholars, 
can pay to any writer the tnbute of quasi anonymity such as the 
anaents bestowed upon their mmstrels and their tellers of tales 
It IS one that cannot be paid to a great and fine wnter like 
Machado de Assis, for mstance, where the subjective element, 
the author’s personahty, becomes inseparable from his style and 
content 

It may be true, as the cntics insist, that Alencar’s characters 
have a certam automatic quahty, and that their creator, who set 
out to be a profound thinker, is lackmg m psychologic msight 
“He moves ihem about as if they were trees,” says Lms do Rego, 
and it must be admitted that they are somewhat lifeless, wooden 
But the point is they have a hfe of then: own, like the figures m 
a manonette show It is a kmd of commedia deW arte that we are 
witnessmg here, and the rapt look on the faces of the audience 
tells that the one who pulls the strmgs goes unperceived Is he 
himself aware that these are puppets^ 

When aU is said Jos6 de Alencar is a wnter of extraordmary 
talent Like Sir Walter Scott he is espeaaHy fond of large histon- 
cal canvases, and his descnptive powers are comparable to Scott’s 
He has a gemus for the picturesque, along with a deep feelmg 
for nature and no lack of imagmation. While his prose may not 
be always ^tactically perfect, it is dehghtfuUy musical, endowed 
with a lync freshness and elegance that have led him to be com- 
pared with Chateaubriand But the most astomshmg thmg about 
him IS his versatihty, the wide range of his talent. 
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It was with the Indian that he began, his first published vol- 
ume (1856) bemg his Letters on the Confederation of the Ta- 
motos His first novel. The Guarani^ came the foUowmg year 
This famous work, which has been made mto an opera by Carlos 
Gomes, cannot be said to be the first Brazilian novel of real ht- 
erary importance That honor goes to the Memoirs of a Militia 
Sergeant (1854-5) of Manoel Antdnio de Almeida, an author and 
a book that wiH be considered later Almeida, a Balzacian realist, 
does not belong m the company of the romantics He is, so to 
speak, chronologically out of place, and his one novel, the 
Memoirs, is little more than an episode m the history of this pe- 
nod Possibly — who knows^ — if he had not died m a shipwreck 
at the age of thirty-one, or if there had been another Almeida or 
two, there might have been a diJBFerent story to tell But was the 
pubhc ready for a mature reahsm^ In any case, with the publica- 
tion of The Guarani the romantic stream gathered force, to con- 
tinue unabated for a decade or two 

Alencar’s two most popular works, Iracema and The Guarani, 
have the Indian for subject matter, and a significance may be 
seen m the fact that each deals with the theme of love between 
Indian and white In the latter novel it is the love of a native 
warrior, Peri, for the daughter of a wealthy land owner. In the 
other it is the passion a red-skinned “virgm of the honeyhps’' con- 
ceives for a Portuguese soldier The author, it is thus apparent, 
is not merely employmg the Indian as picturesque matenal, but 
is at the same time touchmg upon his coimtry^ s national problem 
that of miscegenation, racial assimilation To be sure, he does 
not go mto the question with any social depth He utilizes the 
situation rather for dramatic and emotional effect, and, as m 
The Guarani, he is mchned to dodge the issue by an endmg that 
leaves the matter open,*’’ but he recognizes the existence of the 
problem, none the less 

Much has been made in the past of his debt to Cooper, but he 
himself would deny this. In an mterestmg document. How and 
Why I Write, published by his son six years after his death, he 
states emphatically that he does not owe his art either to the 
North Amencan or to Chateaubnand, their works bemg, in his 
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words, “no more than a copy of the subhme original with which 
I in my heart was familiar” The South American novel, he 
rightly asserts, was bound to develop m the course of tune The 
subject was there, waiting, too big to be avoided. He exhibits, 
m passmg, a sound comprehension of Cooper when he lays stress 
upon the maritime tales and describes their author as bemg es- 
sentially the “poet of the sea” — of the sea, rather than of the 
Indian 

The difference between the two writers goes deeper than that 
Where Alencar is prevaihngly the romantic, Cooper is a transi- 
tional figure, with remnants of neoclassicism and foreshadowmgs 
of realism mmghng with a buddmg romanticism m the pages 
that he writes 

The Brazihan was certainly romantic enough for anyone’s 
taste What could be more m the genre than that closmg passage 
of The Guarani that has provoked so many smiles on the part of 
sophisticated readers and has thrilled so many generations'^ In 
the midst of a temble mundation that has swept the country- 
side, the brave Pen and the planter’s daughter have taken refuge 
m the top of a palm tree As the waters continue to rise he seizes 
the trunk of the tree, uproots it with a mi^ty gesture, and they 
go sailmg away with the pahn as a raft By this means, as Brico 
Verissimo remarks, Alencar at once avoids an unhappy endmg 
and an mterracial mating that might not have pleased some of 
his admirers As for Pen’s Herculean feat, Verissimo compares 
that to the exploits of our Flash Gordon or Superman of the pres- 
ent-day comic stnp 

Perhaps Goldberg is correct m his conclusion that Alencar is, 
after all, the poet in prose It is this poetry that m spite of a 
frequently dubious histoncal documentation, occasional bad syn- 
tax, and far-fetched plots and situations, has for the past nmety 
years endeared him to the sophisticated and unsophisticated 
alike As a makar of plots he has few equals, and WiBae CoUms 
of Moonstone fame might learn something horn him in this re- 
gard 

His Indian stories, however, represent but a smgle phase of 
Jos4! de Alencar’ s hterary activity His work embraces or touches 
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Upon half a dozen varied fields the regional novel, the novel of 
aty life, the social novel of slavery and abohtion, the historical 
novel, the psychological novel, the contemporary roman a clef 
Lans do Rego believes that he was for a time swayed by the suc- 
cess of the Memoirs of a Militia Sergeant to mutate Almeida and 
try his hand at realism, m the manner of Dumas fils and the 
Dame aux Camillas This may be so, but Alencar’s native exuber- 
ance is not to be lost sight of Lilce Leonardo he had a passion for 
domg a little of everythmg 

In such novels as Man of the Backlands^ The Gaucho, and The 
IpS Trunk he has pictured the rural and provmcial life of Brazil 
m the imddle of the nmeteenth century, while m Gazelle's Hoof 
and Golden Dreams it is the life of the cities with which he is 
concerned In Mother and Familiar Demon he deals with slavery, 
m Silver Mines he depicts the society of colonial times, m War 
of the Mascates he gives us a veiled romance centermg m Pedro 
II and his court In the domam of femmme psychology he essays 
a series of novels under the title of Womanly Profiles, mcludmg 
Senhora, Diva, and Luciola But m the end it is the Indian tales, 
it IS Ubijara and Sons of Tupa and The Guarani and Iracema, 
that the authors near-century-old pubhc cherishes most deeply 
and to which they always return 

The tourist would do well to remember somethmg of this 
when m visitmg Eio de Janeiro today he chances to pass through 
the Praga Jos6 de Alencar, where a neighborhood taxi or two 
stands drawn up alongside the seated stone figure of the novelist. 
This IS one statue that is something more than just another monu- 
ment m the pubhc square. 
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The ROMAimc, it may be said, as a speaes has never had an 
undivided soul Conceived with the first stirrmgs of the bourgeois 
spmt m the modem world, the term “bourgeois” bemg here em- 
ployed m a technical sense with no depreciatory overtones, he 
was bom amid the afterthroes of the French Revolution, and his 
heyday comaded with capitalism’s early pnme or penod 0^““' 
tial stabilization The choice that confronted him was fourfold 
Inspured by the vision of new worlds to conquer and at the 
same tone revolted by a reahty that did not meet his dream, he 
nught seek an escape m the exotic and the idealized pnmifave 
He might resort, closer to home, to the artificial paradises of toe 
Bohemians and the decadents He might, like Hugo and his fol- 
lowers, put the romantic spirit and techmque at the service of a 
cause and endeavor to shape things nearer to his desire Or finally 
he might abandon romanticism, turn reahst, and set about depict- 

mg toe human comedy of a Balzac. 

In practice he not infrequently oscillated between two poles 
and toe result is at times a kmd of spht personahty, as between 
toe Flaubert who wrote Madame Bovary and toe author of The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony, or the poet of toe sea whom Alen- 
car descnbed and the Cooper who gave us the Leatoerstockmg 
tales There is, it would seem, a distmcbon to be made between 
a poeticized reahty and a romantic escape from the real, and 
Alencar undoubtedly did have much of the poet m him, while 
at toe same tone the tug of daily He was always there, an ex- 
traordinary social scene that cned for a Balzaa 

The situation m Brazil, so far as the wnter was concerned, and 
toe same, of course, is true to a greater or less degree of Latm 
Amenca as a whole, differed radically from toe one m Europe 
or even m the Umted States Here on the edge of the Amazonian 
jungle or of the vast unpeopled plams toat lay to the west was 
what can only be descnbed as a romaraic reahty. toe romantic 
that had become toe real. Hare were the meetmg- and matmg- 
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ground of the primitive and the culture and civilization of the 
Old World Which aspect to choose? And is it strange then if the 
dilemma, the hesitation, shows m the writer’s work, or if that 
work is sometimes of a decidedly mixed character from the pomt 
of view of the literary historian with his more or less ngid 
schemes of classification^*’ 

It has been said that “Alencar, by way of fleemg Brazil, sought 
out the jungle, by way of escapmg from the Brazihan, he dis- 
covered the Indian ” ^ But this is rather an mjustice The fact is 
that the creator of Pen and Iracema and Ubijara was not fleeing 
anythmg so much as he was simply bemg true to himself, to his 
own poetic and romantic temperament, which was that of the 
Brazihan of his day, a fact that accounts for his enormous popu- 
larity, In this respect he may be compared with the author of 
The Little Brunette, although m the case of Macedo, who wrote 
about the city and not about the jungle, the evasion becomes 
more apparent. As we have seen, mfluenced by Almeida’s Mem- 
oirs of a Militia Sergeant, Alencar did waver m the direction of 
the realistic story, and the body of his work can by no means be 
pigeonholed as exclusively romantic 

In Brazil as in the Umted States it was regionalism that in the 
latter half of the century was to serve as the bridge to reahsm. 
Closely associated m its ongms with the romantic movement, 
this type of wntmg, particularly in Germany, had made its ap- 
pearance toward the close of the eighteenth century as a frmt of 
the romantics’s quest for the picturesque In Bntam it had be- 
come, as m Gray’s ^‘Elegy,” the poems of Bums, and similar 
works, a means of aflBrming the dignity of man, the man who 
hved near to the bosom of nature 

More than other hterary schools, if school it may be called, re- 
gionahsm tends to take on a different form and serve a different 
end m each country where it develops Both with us and with 
the Brazihans its ultimate direction proved to be toward a more 
reahstic portrayal of life m the novel and short story, but the 
motivation and consequent character of the product, apart from 
strikmg dissimilarities of miheu, are far from bemg the same 
Sprmgmg up m North America in the years that followed the 
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Civil War, and reflecting at first m the writings of Bret Harte a 
distinctly romantic impiflse attributable to the gold rush of 1849 
and the opening up of the far West, regionahsm in the novels of 
Sarah Orne Jewett and others of the New England group soon 
became a kmd of escape from the uglmess of an urban civiliza- 
tion that was becommg mcreasmgly commercial and mdustrial- 
ized, with an oppressive degree of mechanization and standard- 
ization that caused the rustic types of a Deephaven, for example, 
to seem a welcome rehef In Brazil it became a search for and 
discovery of the “grass roots,’’ as we might call them, of Brazil- 
ian nationahsm through a novehstic study of the life of the peo- 
ple m far-away provmces in an age of slow communication, a 
search and a discovery that are still gomg on 
In our country regionahsm was more or less to peter out with 
the coming m turn of the automobile, the motion picture, the 
radio, and it persists today chiefly as an escapist when not a so- 
cially reactionary form Only m the poetry of a Robert Frost, a 
Robmson Jeffers, an occasional novel like Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s The Time of Man, does it display a brilliance and 
vitality that would appear to justify its existence In this latest, 
atomic age, with a conceivable decentrahzation of mdustry and 
populations, it is possible that it may get a new hold on Me de- 
spite the growing uniformity of speech, dress, and customs that 
radio and the movies brmg, but for the present it is all but extinct. 

Not so m Brazil where railroads, highways, telegraph and tele- 
phone Imes, radios, movie theaters, and pubhc schools are all 
too few, where the city and its ways, its many cultural expres- 
sions, are remote mdeed from the Me of the htde towns and 
hamlets and the back-lymg fazendas Here old customs linger on, 
and there is subject matter in plenty for the regional novelist That 
he contmues to avail himself of it is evident to anyone familiar 
with the Brazahan hterary output of the last decade or two ^ 

It has been said above that the trend of the regional novel was 
m the general direction of reahsm. This trend in North Amenca 
is to be seen in the homely small-town and back-country natural- 
ism of such writers as Mark Twam, Edward Eggleston, Sarah 
Ome Jewett, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Miss Murfree, Alice 
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French, and otibers But the story of this type was destined to 
give way to the one based upon city hfe and all the new social 
problems that were arising there m connection with the growth 
of modem mdustry If the novehst could not flee the new civiliza- 
tion, he would at least try to grapple with it The pubhcation of 
Stephen Crane's Maggie may be said to have signaled the turn, 
and Crane was followed by the muckrakers, Norris, Dreiser, the 
tum-of-the-century realists 

In recent years, with the economic unrest that began to assume 
an acute form m the 1930's, we have witnessed the appearance 
of a kmd of story that represents a fusion of the regional and so- 
cial types and that is to be viewed m novels deahng with the 
South, the Southwest, and other parts of the country where the 
new, mdustrialized culture is mvadmg and clashing with the old. 
John Stembeck's The Grapes of Wrath is a case m pomt, and Sher- 
wood Anderson may be looked upon as a precursor ® 

The Brazihan regional novel likewise has been social in tend- 
ency Indeed, it has had from the begmnmg more of a socially 
conscious character than its northern counterpart This was more 
or less inevitable m view of the fact that poverty and hunger there 
are likely to become, whether the novehst wills it or not, the in- 
eluctable protagonists of the tale In a New England fisherman's 
village social conditions and wrongs may be bhnked, covered over 
with the quamt, the picturesque, but this could hardly be done 
in Brazil's sertdo, that arid backland region of the northeast where 
at regular mtervals the entire population is forced to flee the dev- 
astatmg droughts, many of them to leave their bones along the 
cactus-bordered trail As a result the regional novel very often 
becomes a social document in place of a mere colorful depiction 
of rural manners 

This was what happened m the case of Bernardo Joaquim da 
Silva Guimaraes, whose first novel, The Hermit of Muquem, ap- 
peared m 1869, but whose best-known work is The Slave Girl 
Isaura (1875),* 

Along wiiii his brother novehst Jos6 de Alencar and the poet 
Castro Alves, Bernardo GuimaiSes was one of those Brazilian m- 
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tellectuals of the later nineteenth century who had the courage to 
raise their voices for the abolishment of the mstitution of African 
slavery m their country, their ardor bemg fanned by the outcome 
of the Civil War m the United States But this is not to say that 
he was an austere reformer, for the literary abohtionists of Rio and 
Sao Paulo were not of that land 

Like Castro Alves, Guimaraes was a Bohemian, noted for his 
resistance to alcohol, his ability on the flute and guitar, and his 
smgmg voice An intimate of Alvares de Azevedo and other tavern 
bards, he was constantly involved m scandal of one sort or an- 
other durmg his student days at Sao Paulo (he was a native of 
Mmas Gerais) and m after years as a magistrate and subsequently 
as mstructor m a secondary school As a judge he horrified the 
legal profession by rendermg a decision m verse as he strummed 
his gmtar, and on another occasion he summoned the eleven de- 
fendants m a crimmal case before the time set for their trial and 
dismissed them all simply because he felt sorry for them Need- 
less to say, his judicial career was a brief one, after which he re- 
turned to Mmas to teach m a lyceu 

As a teacher also he had his diflBculties, but as he grew older 
there in the provmces he abandoned what Lms do Rego calls the 
'mortuary poetry’’ of Azevedo and the Sao Paulo group ® He now 
had an opportunity to see at close-up the land and people of 
Brazil, and social questions began to impmge upon him, to be re- 
flected m his writmgs It is here that his importance lies, as a fore- 
runner of the social novel, the mitiator of a tendency His Isaura 
may not have had an effect comparable to that of Uncle Tom's 
Cahin^ but it did make Brazilians ashamed of the fact that slavery 
stdl existed in their midst And he further brought to them a pic- 
ture of the sertao as it really was, without any poeticizmg or ro- 
manticizmg m the manner of Alencar 

By reason of his colorless, undistmguished style he is for many 
as unreadable today as Macedo, but he did not, like the latter, 
portray a world that is at once tnte and unreal His content is not 
banal. The sincerity of his intentions, his feehng for the native 
theme, and his pioneer efforts at social realism have won him a 
lasting place. 
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In addition to several volumes of poetry, Guimaraes published 
numerous other novels, mcludmg The Diamond Hunter, The 
Seminarist, and The Indian Afonso 

, The next Brazihan regionalist of note that we come upon is 
Joao Franlchn da Silva Tavora, better fcaown as Frankhn Tavora 
Bom m Ceara, Tdvora studied law at Recife and for a time took 
part in the pubhc life of the state of Pernambuco before movmg 
on to Rio, which was now beginnmg to draw to itself writers from 
all over Brazil, as the hterary capital of a country always does A 
novelist might choose to depict the life of his own section, since 
this was the one that he knew best, but it was in the imperial 
metropolis that his career must be hewed out And it was there 
too that he found that stimulatmg mtercourse with others of his 
craft the man of letters often feels to be so mdispensable 

Writers might come to Rio, but they none the less were m- 
clmed to retam and chensh their regional loyalties This was espe- 
cially true of the nortistas on the one hand and of the mineiros on 
the other And Tdvora was among the first to insist upon a sharp 
cleavage between the north and the south of Brazil, that is, be- 
tween the Pernambuco and Ceard region and Rio de Janeiro, Sdo 
Paulo and Mmas Gerais, for Rio Grande do Sul had not as yet de- 
veloped a noteworthy hterature as it has in the twentieth century, 
with Porto Alegre as its thrivmg pubUshmg center 

These geographic tensions are important, economically, so- 
aally, pohtically, and culturally speaking, and only the Brazilian 
or the dose student is likely to grasp them m their full and finely 
shaded significance. An understanding of such tensions would, for 
instance, have enabled North Americans to comprehend much 
more clearly than they did the nature of the Vargas revolution of 
1930 and the abortive Sao Paulo counter-revolt that followed And 
as stated tihey also play their role m hterature. In this regard the 
northeastemers have stood out by reason of the large, not to say, 
disproportionate number of promment hterary figures that have 
come from that part of the country, imtil m the 1930’s, wilh Jos6 
T.ms do Rego, Jorge Amado, Gracihano Ramos, Gdberto Freyre, 
and many others makmg their appearance upon the scene, there 
came to be talk of an "mvasion” from this quarter.® 
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It IS, then, this section, with its famed cangagetros, or bandits, 
its matutos, or backwoodsmen, and all the other colorful types to 
be found there, that Tdvora takes as the setting for his numerous 
novels, among which may be mentioned Cabelletra (name of a 
bandit chief), pubhshed m 1876, The Backwoodsman (1878), and 
Lourengo (1881), all of which belong to the ‘literature of the 
north ^ Unfortunately, however, while the “types” are there, the 
breath of life is not As one of the best of modem critics, Lucia 
Miguel de Pereira, puts it, “neither life nor art ” There is a great 
exactitude and attention to detail, but the result is history or S0“ 
ciology rather than a novel m the proper sense of the term This 
IS owmg m part to the stilted, utterly unreal dialogue that the 
author puts into the mouths of his bandits and other characters, 
but the basic fault hes deeper than that he simply was not a 
novehst Nevertheless he is not to be omitted m any discussion of 
the development of the novel m Brazil, particularly in its regional 
and social aspects 

It IS with Alfredo d’Escragnolle, Viscount of Taunay (Escrag- 
nolle Taunay), that Brazilian fiction begms to take on a more 
sophisticated, less provmcial character, even in its treatment of the 
provmcial theme As his name would mdicate, Taunay was of 
French ancestry on both his fathe/s and his mother s side, and 
there is to be discerned m his writmg a certam clarity, simplicity, 
and directness of statement, a certain naturalness that perhaps 
might best be described as Gallic Yet critics are agreed that he 
remams very much the Brazilian m the matter of feelmg and 
temperament 

His reputation rests upon two works, one of them not a novel 
though it reads like it The Retreat from Laguna^ an account of a 
military expedition m ihe Paraguayan War, a book he ongmally 
wrote m French and which has been compared to Xenophons 
Anabasis^ and Inocincta, a tragic love story whose scene is laid 
m that portion of central Brazil where the provmces of Mmas 
Gerais, Sao Paulo, Mato Grosso, and Goias come together, and 
which on the social side deals ivith the haremlike sequestration of 
women practiced by the rural mtneiros m those days. 

There axe some who hold that The Retreat from Laguna is 
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Taunay^s true masterpiece It has a kmd of epic sweep and is 
marked by an unusual power of imagmative description Brazilian 
military men are very proud of the work and would claim the 
author for their own, havmg named an annual literary award in 
his honor On the other hand, InocSncta is one of the most popu- 
lar and widely translated of all Brazihan books, havmg been done 
into eleven languages, mcluding the Japanese, m as many as three 
or four different versions in some mstances Readers of Enghsh 
may appraise it for themselves m Hennqueta Chamberlam's sen- 
sitive rendermg of some years ago, or m an older translation pub- 
lished m London m 1889 ® 

InocSncia made literary history m its day The author may have 
been bom and reared m Rio, but as a solier he had seen the far 
frontiers of his country, he had seen the people and how they 
lived, and he had the novelist’s gift for puttmg what he saw mto 
finished story form His aesthetic direction was toward a sober 
realism but one that did not exclude the picturesque He mtro- 
duced a modem note mto the tellmg of a love story by domg 
away with the exaggerated diction of his predecessors, and he 
was less sentimental, less violent in his handhng of the human 
passions, as may be seen by comparmg InocSncia with Alencar’s 
Iracema or The Guarani 

Taunay has his faults, to be sure He has been accused of too 
much simphcity, of a lack of complexity and psychologic pene- 
tration, a sense of mystery ® Some also find him too prolix at times, 
his descnptions too long, and this is a cnticism that seems justified 
But all m all, InocSncia remains one of the most beautiful love 
idyls m any language, a fact that doubtless accoimts for its world- 
wide appeal The year of its appearance, 1872, is a date to be re- 
membered m Brazihan hterature 

No account of the regional novel would be complete without 
mention of Dommgos Olympio Braga Cavalcanti (Domingos 
Olympic) and his story of the northeast, Luzia-Homem, pub- 
hshed after the turn of the century m 1903 (the author died m 
1906) Although this, his one work of fiction, came some thirty 
years later than InocSncia, Olympio represents a contmuation of 
the same stream His importance hes m the effort he made to ren- 
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der his characters more complex and thereby nearer to life His 
work is lacking m the artistry, the craftsmanship of Taunay's, but 
his Luzia-Homem, a maid of Indian blood, is for all of that a 
hvmg creature and the reader cannot but sympathize with her in 
her struggle with destmy 

Wammg agamst oversimplif5nng matters through psychological 
distmctLons based upon geography, Lucia Miguel Pereira still sees 
Taunay and Olympio as the literary representatives, respectively, 
of northern and southern Brazil and beheves that she finds sup- 
portmg evidence for this view m the two novels under discus- 
sion here 

In the work of these four men, Bernardo Gmmaraes, Franklm 
Tavora, Escragnolle Taunay, and Domingos Olympio, we have the 
begmnmgs of a form of literature that is extremely popular It is 
a form that contmues to hover somewhat uncertainly between the 
picture of manners and the social theme and not mfrequently is 
a blend of the two At other times, as m the Sugar-Cane Cycle of 
Jose Lms do Rego or the Bahian tales of Jorge Amado, it becomes 
a true social novel of a superior kind, with imphcations far broader 
than its provmcial setting might seem to promise In any case m a 
country where regional vanations persist and are a determmmg 
reahty one feels that its possibihties have not been exhausted as 
yet The danger hes as always in an overabundance of the pic- 
turesque. 

Before this account of the romantic era m Brazil is brought to a 
dose, somethmg should be said of two other writers who belong 
to the period Francisco Adolfo de Vamhagen, Viscount of Porto 
Seguro, distmgmshed historian, critic, and hterary anthologist, 
and Lms Carlos Martms Pena, one of the few dramatists of note 
that his country has to show 

In addition to his General History of Brazil his History of the 
Struggles agamst the Dutch, and History of Independence, Vam- 
hagen performed a valuable service for hterature by editmg an 
Anthology of Brazilian Poetry His work is sober, factual, schol- 
arly, on the whole unimagmative. As a bibhophile he rendered 
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services that were extremely important, but his criticism is of little 
worth 

As for Pena, he and the early-eighteenth-century Antonio Jose 
da Silva — O Judeu — are, as has been previously stated, about all 
that Brazil to this day has to ofiFer in the way of a significant 
theater Not quite all, for there were a number of playwnghts 
among the early romantics, and somethmg m the nature of a 
dramatic revival (if revival is the word) may be said to have 
taken place about the year 1838, when Gongalves de Magalhaes s 
play Antdmo JosS and Martins Pena’s comedy The Justice of the 
Peace were staged m Rio^^ Macedo, Alencar, Guimaraes, and 
others followed the example thus set them, and stole time from 
their novehstic labors to turn out an occasional theatrical piece 
But from the pomt of view of the playhouse, Pena was the most 
adept of them all He was adept, that is to say, m givmg Brazihan 
audiences what they wanted His productions are anything but 
profound, but he is a theater-wise dramatist with no pretensions 
to literature or the conveymg of a message His countrymen saw 
themselves and their daily lives m all their mediocnty mirrored m 
his creations, had a chance to laugh at their own reflections, and 
went away satisfied 

And that with few exceptions is what the history of the Brazil- 
ian theater has been ever smce In this respect it is comparable 
to the French theater smce the middle of the last century, but it 
is, if anythmg, even worse, smce Rio is very often reduced to im- 
porting its theatrical fare from Pans From Pans or, today, from 
New York In 1946, upon my visit there, it was Eugene O’Neill 
Three O’Neill pieces playmg at once and one French farce Not a 
single native article Excellent actors but seemmgly no play- 
wnghts 

The almost total absence of a theater is perhaps the most glar- 
ing gap to be discovered m the Brazilian cultural scheme It is 
hard to explain m view of the pressmg character of the national 
problem, the many grave economic and social questions that con- 
front the Brazilian people Why is it that these problems have not 
been put mto dramatic form^ 
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The romantic impulse had now all but spent itself The century 
was growmg older, sadder, wiser The positivism, first of Auguste 
Comte and later of Herbert Spencer, the researches of Darwin and 
Huxley, appeared to be undermimng the rudiments of an age-old 
faith The glow of dawn had vanished, and the day was not ful- 
fiUmg its promise. A sober reaction was settmg m that was mam- 
festmg Itself m literature as m the other domams of man’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual hfe In France the great Balzac’s work was 
already done, and Flaubert, Zola and the naturahsts, the Gon- 
courts, Daudet, ruled m the realm of fiction, as did Didcens, Trol- 
lope, George Ehot, across the Channel Swmbume, Tennyson, 
Brownmg, m England, were displacmg the cult of Byron The 
French Pamasse was flourishmg, to be followed by Mallarmd and 
the symbolists 

It was mevitable that all this should be reflected m Brazil, whose 
romantic movement so largely derived from Pans, a Pans that was 
looked to as the hberator from the bonds of Lisbon It was mevi- 
table that men there should likewise soon begm questionmg ac- 
cepted values, should begm to ture of their own eloquence and 
grandiloquence, and that a critical spmt should develop that 
would alter the course of creative wntmg and prepare the way 
for new schools, new names, new talents.“ 
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PART IV 
Tlu Modem Spirit 




XIII: PARNASSIANS AND SYMBOLISTS 


N^atoraIjIsm in the novel and the Parnassian movement m 
poetry, in reality expressions of the same scientific spirit and anti- 
romantic revolt, together constitute the most prominent feature 
of the literary landscape in the latter decades of the nmeteenth 
century Chronologically it is somewhat difBcult to distmguish 
them m their beginnmgs and to say with assurance which came 
first m a particxilar country a naturahstic fiction and criticism, or 
the poetic revolution that takes its name from the group that 
formed m Pans about 1865-^6 around the magazme known as 
Le Parnasse Contemporain 

Owing to the preponderant role that France has played in the 
evolution of our modem culture, we are sometimes mclmed to at- 
tribute to her a priority she may not rightfully claim, and to over- 
look the fact that the same forces that produce a given movement 
in a given country are likely to be at work m oAer countries as 
well We forget the native sources of mspiration We have seen 
that this was true m the case of romanticism, and so with the re- 
vulsion against romanticism we may expect to find the mle ap- 
plymg The Enghsh were qmte as tired of Byronic posturmgs and 
the Brazihans of Condor eloquence and hyperbole as the French 
were of Hugo’s loud bassoon and the exotically studded prose and 
lyrics of Theophile Gautier 

As between romanticism on the one hand and naturahsm or the 
Parnassian school on the other, as the old impulse dies and the 
new one is bom, the critic is frequently hard put to it to classify 
a novel or a poem, especially a poem m which the two strands 
mingle mextncably Who is more the romantic than Gautier^ Yet 
# his famous Imes on "Art” m his tlmaux et Cam6es hold the essence 
of Paraassiamsm 

Tout passe — Uart robuste 

Seul a r6termt6, 

Le buste 

Survit k la cit6 . . 
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Siirularly m Bra 2 al, where it is customary to date the antiromantic 
revolt from the year 1870, we find m the later sncbes, m such 
poetic volumes as the Chrysalides and Phalsenas of Machado de 
Assis, an adumbration of what is to come ^ 

That Machado de Assis with his exquisite sensibihty was aware 
of a new force even though he does not name it, is mdicated by 
the arbcle on “The New Generation” that he pubhshed m 1879 
m the Remsta Brasdeira, but it is not until the pubhcation of 
Alberto de Ohveira’s Sonnets and Poems, m 1885, followed by 
Raimundo Correia's Verses and Versions ( 1887 ) and Olavo Bilac’s 
Poems ( 1888), that the Brazahan movement may be said to have 
crystallized And when it came it was not due to French influences 
alone but owed somethmg of a debt to the Portuguese poets 
Te6filo Braga and Antero de Quental, to the former’s Vision of 
the Ages and Resounding Tempests (1864) and the latter’s Mod- 
em Odes (1865) ^ There was also Gongalves Crespo, a Brazilian 
who hved and wrote m Portugal and who had been termed one of 
of the purest of Parnassians * Lisbon had not been entirely for- 
gotten 

It was m 1878 that what is known as the “Batde of Parnassus” 
began m the columns of the Didno do Rio de Janeiro This was a 
memorable hterary fray, comparable to some of those that have 
taken place m Pans, but as Manuel Bandeira, the present-day 
anthologist of the movement who has made a thorough study of 
the files pomts out, there was no reference m aU these wordy en- 
counters to the French Pamasse Instead the knights of the pen m- 
scnbed upon their banners such battle ones as “Realism,” “New 
Idea,” “Science,” and “Social Poetry ” * Tedfilo Dias ( of the same 
family as Gon§alves Dias) was among those who took part m the 
fray, the influence of the School of Coimbra was to be discerned, 
and the Miniatures of Gon§alves Crespo, published at Lisbon m 
1871, were not without their effect ® 

The spirit that animated the “new generation” is admirably set 
forth m Machado de Assis’s histone article. The one common 
bond was a convichon that romanticism was dead, dead beyond 
any hope of resurrechon As Machado de Assis phrased it, “This 
generation is not mterested m prolongmg the sunset of a day 
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IS truly done It was, above all, the personal lyricism and sub- 
jectivism of the romantics that the younger men spumed 

The romantics cannot endure the Parnassians for the reason that 
they are unable to understand them Too bad! They think that the 
human soul is nothmg but tears and sentimentality, they do not 
speak — because their ears are not attuned to such matters — of mu- 
sic, rhyme, metrical harmony, vanation of vowels, choice of words, 
everythmg, in short, that gives to verse its form, movement, color, a 
hfe more real than human, m the creation of that sublime, that m- 
effable thmg that we know as — Poetry ® 

This was 'written by Machado de Assis m 1886 after the move- 
ment had definitely been crystallized through the pubhcation of 
Oliveira’s volume The Parnassian label, it will be noted, has now 
been accepted For news of the ferment m the French capital had 
been brought back to Rio by Artur de Ohveira, Tomds Alves Filho 
(who participated in the “Battle of Parnassus”), and others, and 
the Gallic mfluence had also been filtered through the poems of 
Tedfllo Dias It was followmg the publication of Dias’s Fanfares 
m 1882 that the antiromantic revolt began to assume a form and 
spirit corresponding to the Pamasse, although the word itself had 
not as yet made its appearance And Machado de Assis had 
thought that m the Fanfares he could make out traces of Baude- 
laire, while another critic spoke of Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Ban- 
ville, and others 

From what has been said above, it may be seen that Pamassian- 
ism in Brazil was a good deal more indigenous than romanticism 
had been The latter m its begmnmgs was distmcdy an importa- 
tion, brought back or sent back by exiles, though the time and 
place, it must be granted, were ready for the seed. Whereas the 
poets of the seventies and eighties were mspired primarily by a 
disgust with their big-belhed predecessors and only later turned 
their eyes toward Paris for those impeccable models of which 
they sensed the need They were Parnassians, so why not take the 
name? 

Two years after the Fanfares of TediBlo Dias, Alberto de Oli- 
veira published his Southern Airs, and these two works, m the 
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opinion of Bandeira, mark the final stages in that process of crys- 
tallization that was achieved durmg the next four years ( 1884-8), 
as represented by the volumes of Oliveira, Raimundo Correia, 
and Olavo Bilac already mentioned ’’ It was not long before the 
appearance of his own ?oems that Bilac wrote 

Raimundo Correia with his Verses and Versions and Alberto de 
Ohveira with his Sonnets and Poems have defimtely established the 
dharacter of the new phase of Brazihan poetry and have pomted 
the direction which from this day forth will be followed by all the 
poets who come after them. These reformers are a couple of Par- 
nassians 

It was, however, Bilac himself who was to fulfill this prophecy. 
It was his Poems that marked the tnumph of the Pamasse m Bra- 
zil, the culmmation of the antiromantic revolt, and, some would 
say, the high pomt of Brazihan poetry De Ohvenra and Correia 
had not been perfect Parnassians Machado de Assis had called 
them to account for flaws m grammar, which was somethmg that 
the high priests would not tolerate, and they ako mtroduced cer- 
tam Galhcisms and mversions of speech that Bilac was careful to 
avoid He, mdeed, while he pays tribute to the French m a “Pro- 
fession of Faith” m the first part of his book, is more mdebted to 
Bocage and other Portuguese sources tihan he is to the Parisians, 
and m this he taps the vem of a lyncism closer to tiie Brazilian ® 

A great argument ensued as to whether Bilac was in reahly a 
Parnassian or not It matters htde save to the technician of poetic 
form The pomt is that Brazihan poetry had now come of age, not 
in the work of Bilac alone, but m that of a number of fine crafts- 
men with an awareness of what was gomg on in the rest of the 
world, and at the same tune a way of lookmg at thmgs and a fund 
of emotion that were truly tropical m character — truly tropical 
and truly Brazihan If many of the older poets are unreadable to- 
day, and almost all of them are in spots, as is the case with the ro- 
mantics in any hterature, the same cannot be said of these later- 
century bards, whom any modem reader with an ear for verbal 
music will find pleasure m perusmg. 
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The basic characteristics of the new school have been summed 
up by Manuel Bandeira 

The difference between the Parnassians and the romantics lies 
m the absence, not of sentimentahty as sentimentahty, the word be- 
mg understood to mean an affectation of feehng, for that is to be 
found among the followers of the Pamasse, but of a certam coy and 
plamtive tender-heartedness which is very Bra2ahan so far as that 
goes, and which is so mdiscreetly to be perceived m the amorous 
lyncism of the romantics This tone disappears completely m the 
Parnassians, yielding place to a more reahstic conception of the re- 
lations between the sexes 

Bandeira goes on to speak of the effect of changed social con- 
ditions upon the poet’s conception of love, following the aboli- 
tion of slavery Certain sentimental types such as the Stnhd, or 
plantation mistress, were now gone, while the Brazihan young 
lady likewise was fast losmg the traits she had acquired durmg 
three centuries of patriarchal civilization The ‘little brunette” was 
makmg way for the modem woman who m affairs of sex meets 
the man upon an equal footmg 

On the technical side the Brazilian like the French Parnassians 
msisted upon a rigid disciplme based upon “sobriety and contigu- 
ity”^^ They opposed all sentimental vagueness and demanded 
syntactical clarity and a meticulous observance of the rules of 
Portuguese grammar In this respect, addressmg the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, Bilac did not hesitate to correct a Ime of 
Gongalves Dias In the matter of metncs they were equally stnct, 
to such an extent as to lead one cntic to accuse them of havmg 
reduced “the richest and most deeply moving of the fine arts to 
the condition of one of the poorest, that of statuary ” 

So far as poetic hcense was concerned, Bilac and the others 
would have agreed with Theodore de BanviUe “fl ny a pas^ 
With Jules Lemaitre they might have said Ve lime des sonnets 
tngemeux et frotds ” But with it all they are not as “cold” as 
their French correspondents They hardly could be, with their 
tropical temperament, and possibly there is somethmg too m the 
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genius of the Portuguese language Yet there can be no denying 
tihiat the general tendency was toward an art for art s sake, a "re- 
ligion of art,” and a kind of cold and chiseled beauty 
In his definitive Anthology of Brazilian Poets of the Parnassian 
Phase, which, like his Anthology of Brazilian Poets of the Ro- 
mantic Phase, was pubhshed some years ago by the Ministry of 
Education m Kio, Manuel Bandeira gives representation to 
twenty-four poets whose work he sees as fallmg within the bounds 
of this school, and the readei of Portuguese may be referred to 
this excellent compilation for a typical samplmg of all the im- 
portant Parnassians There are many other names to be found m 
old newspaper and magazme files that might be mcluded,^® but 
when one has read Bilac, Ohveira, and Correia, he may be sure 
that he has had the cream If there is another poet of the period 
who might be added to the hst, it is Luis Gmmaraes, whose Son- 
nets and Rhymes, pubhshed at Rome m 1880, may, like the 
Chrysalides and Phalxnas of Machado de Assis, be looked upon 
as bemg m the nature of harbmgers 
If it is next to impossible, or a miracle, to translate any good 
poem, what is one to do m the case of the Parnassians when with 
the best of mtentions he wishes to give the reader unf amihar with 
Portuguese some idea of the work of these men? The most that 
one can hope to accomphsh perhaps is to awaken an mterest m 
the Portuguese language as the key to a body of modem poetry 
that IS htde known outside Brazil and that well deserves mvesti- 
gation Once m a while, however, one does achieve a translation 
that IS not too great a betrayal of the ongmal, though the piece m 
question may not be the one he would have best hked to render 
Bilac’s "Sahara Vitae” may be considered m this light While it 
may not convey the full "irony and splendor” of this poet,^® it 
none the less is a fairly typical expression of his view of life and 
love, and affords a glimpse of the nature of his art 

Ah, see them gol the sky above them bendmg 
like a roof of burning bronze, on high the sun 
Lets fly its steely arrows one by one. 

Riddles with darts that sea of sand imendmg 
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They go with eyes forever forward tending, 

Aflame with a thirst that they can never shun. 

Yet still toward love’s fair oasis they run, 

Toward that mirage their fevered strength expendmg. 

Blows the simoom, the dread simoom of death. 

Wraps them convulsively, fells without grace. 

Then smks upon itself with swirhng breath* 

Once more that archer m the fiery sky. 

As over an exterminated race 

The sands drift peacefully, and quiet he 

At times, turning the pages of Bilac, one comes upon a love poem 
that IS as lyrical, as musical and passionate as any that Castro 
Alves wrote His "Eternal Kiss” is a good example, the first stanza 
of which runs 


Come let us kiss! that the sea 
Hearmg, amazed, may let its deep voice nng 
And bird and sun^ Let them awake and smgl 
Smg like the moon so bnght 
That shmes m the sky above^ 

Smg like the firmament or the jun^e ni^t, 

Smg, smg of this our love! 

"Irony and splendor” would appear to be the words for Bilac' s 
verse, and Ronald de Carvalho adds "Through his heart speak 
the hearts of all our race ” The same cntic Binds m the poet's treat- 
ment of nature somethmg of the sensibihty of Keats and Goethe 
and the dehghtful freshness of form of Musset and de Vigny 
There is a nostalgia, but it is not the nostalgia of the romantics, 
of a Gongalves Dias for example Nature to him is a "cruel, im- 
placable assassm,” one who "holds out at once the poison and the 
balm,” but he wdl take the beauteous forms that she has to offer 
and make music of them He knows the meanmg of doubt, but 
his is not the doubt of an Alvares de Azevedo, nor is there any 
trace of the latter s Byronic spleen, but rather a deep resigna- 
tion m the face of the mutabihty, the transience and imperma- 
nence of all things 

This is reflected m the hauntmg quahty of his verse, which has 
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been compared to the lieder of Schumann or Schubert Possibly 
Carvalho is right when he decides that in the end Bilac is essen- 
tially the epicurean and voluptuary, but it seems to me that the 
author of the Poems represents m poetry much the same attitude 
that Machado de Assis does m fiction In either case it is a ques- 
tion of a highly individual temperament and life view, in con- 
sonance with if not m good part shaped by the spunt of the age, 
that twihght era now fallmg upon the modem world from tihe 
shadow of which Brazil was not exempt One thmks of a Swin- 
burne, a Browning For Olavo Bilac hved well mto the present 
century, dymg m 1918 His last verses are gathered m the volume 
Afternoon, published the following year 
The same deep-seated resignation is to be met with m the 
poems of Raimundo Correia (1860-1911), but here it has more 
of a distmctly philosophic, more of a human and a moral tmge, 
savormg not a httle of the Pascalian doubt While by no means 
insensible to the beauties of nature, Correia is above all con- 
cerned with the passions of man, yet this does not prevent him 
from achievmg at times a cameohke delicacy of carvmg As for 
his pessimism, it is all embracmg and is summed up m the state- 
ment, "Tam is everythmg The whole of human life — birth, love, 
old age, death — is but a series of stages m the process of universal 
suffering The poet accuses even God himself He is a rebel, but 
revolt IS as futile as everythmg else 

God who hast created us for this cruel pam. 

Who wast not. Thyself, created, 

Pam IS all, and nothmg justifies 
This universal and eternal strife 
Of creature with Creator! 

In Alberto de Ohveira (1857-1937), one of the most widely 
read of Brazilian poets, whose last work was pubhshed only 
twenty years ago (1927), pessimism is largely replaced by a mood 
of inner contemplaton, often so tranquil that it hardly can be 
called resignation, representmg as it does a perfect immersion of 
the poet's soul m the visible imiverse, the world of nature, Oli- 
veira has much descriptive power and real warmth of emotion 
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but he became one of the greatest ciseleurs of all the Parnassians, 
and this very stnvmg for perfection led to his being looked upon 
as cold and impassive, a reputation he does not deserve, as any- 
one who reads his Southern Airs may see for himself 

If the Parnasse came as a reaction to the excesses of romanti- 
cism, it in turn was to produce a counter-reaction on the part of 
a new school of poets who, sprmgmg up m the last decades of the 
century, were sometimes known as decadents but who came to be 
definitively labelled as symbohsts As these newest comers saw it, 
the Parnassians were too objective, too detached m their emo- 
tions, too obsessed with form for form’s sake What the symbohsts 
wanted was, to quote Verlame’s famous hne, "Da la musique 
avant toute chose ^ The thmg with which they were concerned 
was a subjective expression, but ‘ mdirect, symbohc, suggestive 
of the idea of the dream ” In the aesthetic of a Mallarme, to 
name an object was “to suppress three quarters of it,” whence the 
hermetisme of a work like VApres-mtdi dun faune And it was 
the late Paul Valery who, a disciple of Mallarme, brought this 
tradition down to recent years 

Where the Parnassians had msisted upon the utmost lucidity 
m the expression of a clearly defined thought or feelmg, the de- 
cadents or symbolists were vague and confused Where the former 
had striven for a flawless syntax and diction, the latter were care- 
less of both, and at times mdulged m a verbal disorder, not to 
say not, that to Bilac, Correia, Ohveira, and their followers was 
nothmg short of scandalous But there was an aesthetic purpose 
behmd it all Their object, as Carvalho observes, was not a logical 
exposition, but “to evoke mtuitively, through the spontaneous 
rhythm of words, what the older poetic schools had sought to 
suggest through an exact representation of thmgs ” 

Brazil produced but one important decadent-symbohst, but he 
was a fine poet and has even been termed “the major modem 
poet” of his nation He was Joao da Cruz e Sousa, Negro from 
the state of Santa Catarma m the south Some would also classify 
B Lopes as a s3/mbohst, others call him a Parnassian, but his 
rightfiil place would seem to be somewhere m between romanti- 
cism and the Parnasse However this may be, it is the publica- 
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tion of Cruz e Sousa’s Shields in 1893 that is commonly taken as 
markmg the advent of Brazilian symbolism, and his subsequent 
volumes. Beacons and Last Sonnets, definitely place him with this 
school.^ 

Cruz e Sousa is one of the most unusual and fascmatmg poets 
that ever wrote m any country m any age A Negro and the son 
of a slave, he burned with mdignabon at the wrongs his race had 
suffered But m his verse it is the Satanism of Baudelaire that he 
espouses, showmg at the same time the influence of Antero de 
Quental, the greatest poet of his generation m Portugal, a philos- 
opher and man of action who, after foundmg the Portuguese So- 
aalist Party, decided that all was m vam and chose smmde as the 
way out Morbid and mchned to mysticism, Antero de Quental 
exhibited a paralysis of wdl that prevented him from reahzmg his 
passionate desue for action, and m this regard he and Cruz e 
Sousa have a certam aflBmty The Brazihan is mdignant but at 
the same time helpless, and can only vent his anger m the form 
of imprecations and hallucmatory visions when he does not simply 
give way to skepticism, melandboly, and despair 

His case is ^ical of die end of the nmeteenth century m Bra- 
zil, the penod of abolition As far back as 1871, when the Law of 
Free Birth was passed, givmg freedom to those bom m slavery at 
least as soon as they had reached the age of twenty-one, Negroes 
and m particular mulattoes had been growmg more and more bit- 
terly consaous of their position m the social scsde And m the 
case of men of letters hke Cruz e Sousa, Machado de Assis, and 
Lima Barreto, of whom we are soon to hear, this resentment of 
their mdividual destmy tended to color if not determine their 
life attitudes and the character of their work. 

There are poems m which Cruz e Sousa lays bare his sorrowmg 
heart with a smcenty that is deeply affectmg, as he does m 
“Lowly Life ” Others, like “Pnson of Souls,” are a cry of revolt. 

Ahl Each soul paces its prison cell. 

Sobbing in chains behind die bars 
As it looks out on the immensities 
Seas, and the evenings, and the stars 
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At the end comes the query 

What warden of heaven holds the key 
To open the doors of the Mystery? 

And then the poet discovers the "Road of Glory^ "This road is 
the color of rose and of gold . ” 

There are three or four other tum-of-the-century poets who are 
classified with the symbolists — Alphonsus de Guimaraes, Ed- 
uardo Gmmaraes, Felix Pacheco, M4no Pedemeiras— but the 
great Negro bard Cruz e Sousa comes near to being the school 
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XIV. MACHADO DE ASSIS AND THE 
END-OF-THE-CENTURY REALISTS 


As *WE HAVE SEEN, the Tcahstic novel m Brazil had begun as far 
back as the mid-fifties with the pubhcation in 1854 and 1855 of 
the two volumes comprismg the Memoirs of a Militia Sergeant^ 
Manoel Antdnio de Almeidas one fictional work and a master- 
piece m its kmd ^ The Little Brunette had appeared exactly a dec- 
ade before, and its author, Joaquim Manoel de Macedo, had smce 
presented his pubhc with three or four other tales of the same 
sort Alencar’s The Guarani was not to come until a year or two 
later, in 1857 But Almeida was a writer m advance of his time, 
and the tendency that he maugurated was to he dormant for more 
than a quarter of a century until Machado de Assists Posthumous 
Memoirs of Braz Cuhas and Aluizio Azevedo s The Mulatto ap- 
peared m 1881 For romanticism had to run its course Brazihan 
readers were not yet ready for that detached, objective, seim- 
scientific view of themselves that naturahsm implies 
As a matter of fact, as Jose Verissimo has noted, Almeida was 
not only m advance of his age m Brazil, but anticipated by a 
number of years the formal launching of the naturahst school m 
Europe ^ What would have happened if he had hved mstead of 
going down in a shipwreck before he had reached his thirty- 
second birthday'* That is one of those questions concerning which 
it IS fuble to speculate. Almeida’s brief hfe story affords a good 
example of those circumstances agamst which the Brazihan writer 
all too frequently has had to struggle Handicapped from the 
start by poverty, he was constantly forced to interrupt his educa- 
tion and change his career Setfang out to be an arbst, he shifted 
to journalism, then took tune out to study medicme By way of 
paying his tuition, he became a translator of cloak-and-sword ro- 
mances and also published a htlle very mediocre verse As a phy- 
sician he was not successful and accordm^y accepted a govern- 
ment post with the task of wntmg a financial history of Brazil 
Later he was appomted administrator of the National Prmting 
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Estabhshment, and it was m this capacity that he made the ac- 
quamtance of Machado de Assis, then working as a typographer, 
to whom he gave what assistance he cotdd Fmally he was made 
Director of the Imperial Academy of Music and the National 
Opera, keepmg up his joumahstic activities all the while for that 
was a necessity of which he had never been able to free himself 
It was m connection with a newspaper assignment that he met 
his death when the steamer Hermes went down oflE the Brazalian 
coast on November 28, 1861, and with it, m Verissimo's words, 
'‘perhaps the most proimsmg hope of the Brazihan novel.*" ® 

As for the Memoirs^ it was, m the same cntic s opmion, “the 
most origmal and the most ahve of any work of fiction that had 
appeared among us up to then,*" while Jose Lms do Rego terms it 
“the first great novel m our hterature *" ^ Dealmg with the throng- 
mg and turbulent hfe of the streets of Rio de Janeiro m the early 
years of the nmeteenth century (an era that was not the authors 
own), the story is by no means lacking m color But it is not the 
color of the romantics that we find here Rather, it is that which 
comes from the accurate psychologic observation and depiction of 
types Eschewmg the picturesque as such, Almeida cuts beneath 
the surface to lay bare the reahty of thmgs He does not shun the 
prosaic or the repugnant, but m his word pamtmg he does avoid 
the crude palette that the later naturahsts too frequently employ ^ 
He is,,m short, closer to Balzac than he is to Zola and the latter s 
school, and he might well have become the Brazilian Balzac if he 
had not died so young 

Owmg to his fine perceptiveness, his pamter s eye, his musi- 
cian’s ear, his unflmchmg honesty combined with aesthetic taste, 
Manoel Ant6mo de Almeida is as readable today as he was ninety 
years ago, and a good deal more wadely appreciated The public 
and critics alike of his own day paid little attention to the Mem’* 
otrs, either m the edition of 1854-5 or m the second prmting of 
1862 But the four editions that appeared between 1876 and 1900 
showed that mterest m the work was growmg Today Almeida is 
defimtely looked upon as one of the precursors of the modem 
Brazihan novel, wiA cntics such as M^o de Andrade, Marques 
Rebelo, and Astrojildo Pereira paymg him high tnbute He is 
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now regarded as a writer who did for the early-century scene 
what the visiting Frenchman Dobret did on canvas Mano de 
Andrade even compares him to Durer and Goya ® 

Almeida may have been, in a sense other than the one m which 
the phrase is customarily employed, a homo untus hbri, but that 
one book of his should not be overlooked by anyone who has 
taken the trouble to master the Portuguese language 
Such was the beginnmg of Brazilian realism And then in the 
early seventies, as the romantic tide already showed signs of ebb- 
mg, came the great event in Brazilian hterature — an event in 
world hterature — m the person of Joaquim Mana Machado de 
Assis^ 

It was one of those indescribable Rio nights Seated on the 
terraced roof of a hotel overlookmg the bay were two North 
Amencans, therr cafdztnhos growmg cold m front of them as they 
watched the shimmering reflecbons in the water below or let 
their eyes roam over the dark sweep of hills that drew a forbid- 
dmg semicircle about the city s unfathomable lummousness Both 
for long years had known and loved Brazil, its people, its culture, 
its hterature It was to hterature that the talk somehow had 
turned 

"Can you thmk,^' one of them inquired of the other, "of any 
writer that we have had who can be compared to Machado de 
AssisF 

The other North American (who happened to be I) was silent 
for a moment "No, I cannot — unless it would be Henry James 
"But James doesn't have the sabedotta, the great, deep life 
wisdom of Machado " 

^That's true, he doesn't No, I can think of no one " 

Agam then eyes wandered to the morros, that darkliag rim of 
hdls where the poorest of Rio's inhabitants dwell How far those 
hills seemed tomght from al the bnghtness that lay around the 
beach with its bathers, the Avenida, the Passeio Ptibhco, all the 
ghttermg life of a city that appeared to awaken with the dusk, a 
city that outwardly was gay and beautiful as Pans never was! 
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The morros now were as distant seeming, almost, as the stars of 
the late tropical winter in the sky above By day the tourist looks 
up at them and wonders He has heard strange tales of an Apache- 
hke population and has been warned not to venture up there un- 
attended If he is to visit them it must be in a car driven rapidly 
through a sea of scowlmg faces and a welter of wretched hovels 
and half-naked human bodies 

All of which will convmce him that what he has been told is 
true, for he quite possibly has never seen the slums m the North 
American city that he calls home, or if he has seen them he for- 
gets He forgets that the poor we have with us always and that 
the places where the poor are compelled to congregate are very 
much the same the world over, whether they are called slums or, as 
here m Brazil, favelas Naturally there are crimmal elements in 
such a section of any metropolis, but the vast majonty of the m- 
habitants are simply those whom life has vanqmshed or to whom 
it never gave a chance And if they resent bemg stared at, that 
too IS only natural 

If the favelas are even more wretched in appearance than our 
tenements, this is m good part due to the fact that m the tropics 
the flimsiest of shelters, a straw-thatched lean-to, a bit of tm for 
a roof, will serve agamst all but the worst mclemencies of a ch- 
mate that, save m the ramy season, is never too severe for com- 
fort And if these slums are more picturesque than ours, this is to 
be explamed not only by the character of the rude dwelhngs but 
by the variety of racial types that are to be found hvmg m them 

Somethmg of ah this went through my mmd that August eve- 
nmg on the hotel roof as the conversation turned on Machado de 
Assis I could not help thmkmg of the mulatto lad who back in 
the middle of the last century had made his way down from one 
of those morros and who had ended by becommg the greatest 
novelist Brazil has produced, the mature fruit of more than 
three centuries of Brazilian culture For it was on the Morro do 
Livramento, or Liberation Hill, on June 21, 1839, that a child was 
bom to the Negro house pamter Francisco Jos6 de Assis and his 
Portuguese wife Mana Leopoldma Machado Losmg his mother 
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when he was but ten years of age, Joaquun Mana went to hve 
with a pnesl; who looked after his education At the age of seven- 
teen he came down to the aty to seek his fortune 

Having obtamed a position as typesetter at the National Pnnt- 
mg Establishment under Manoel Antdnio de Almeida, he left this 
post a httle while later to accept a position as proofreader m the 
pubhshmg house of Paula Brito, which was to hterary Eio of that 
day what Jos^ Olympic’s famous bookshop in the Rua do Ouvidor 
IS to writers and mtellectuals of the present day a favored ren- 
dezvous and pomt of contact with others of one’s craft Inevitably, 
as Brazilian wnters do, he gravitated toward ]oumahsm and be- 
gan pubhshmg verses, newspaper articles, and short stones It 
was not long until he had begun to make a name for himself as a 
critic Indeed, it would have been hard to say durmg these first 
years from about 1861 to 1872 whether he was to be essentially a 
cntic, a poet, or a playwnght, for he had also employed his talents 
m the theater and was the author of a number of published 
comedies 

In the meantime he had manned a Portuguese lady and had 
settled dovra, if any settlmg down was required in his case, mto 
the most conventional of citizens so far as the conduct of his pn- 
vate life was concerned Driven by a consciousness he was never 
able to lose of the Negro blood m his vems, he seems to have 
sought always the respect of his fellow men And not content to 
achieve it by his gemus alone, he strove to be a model of pro- 
pnety As his novels and short-story collections appeared one after 
another and his fame contmued to grow, he was awarded numer- 
ous positions of pubhc trust In 1897 he founded the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters and was diosen its first president by acclama- 
tion, an honor that he held until the day of his death, Septem- 
ber 29, 1908 

One would have said that life had given Machado de Assis all 
that he could have asked of it, yet m his wntmg he reveals a 
boundless disillusionment with humankmd The taste of life is a 
bitter one to him, there is no doubt of that, though his bitterness 
never breaks forth m imprecations, waihngs, or manifestations of 
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self-pity, but is cloaked, rather, m an Olympian seremty, the 
serenity of one who has learned to smile at his own lost illusions 
and shattered dreams 

There have been numerous attempts to explam this seemmg 
paradox For one thmg, much has been made of the afabtctang dis- 
ease from which he suffered epilepsy ® It is possible that this had 
somethmg to do with the matter, but it is well not to overstress 
such a factor m the formation of a writer’s personahty, for m 
Machado de Assists case there was the deeper soul sickness that 
the modem psychoanalyst would probably label an inferionty 
complex — the consciousness of havmg had a black father True, 
he had overcome every color prejudice, had received during his 
lifetime every recognition, every honor that his countrymen could 
bestow upon him, yet the scars of that mner conflict remained 
with him stJl 

Machado de Assis, we must remember, hved m a troubled era 
when profound changes were takmg place in the structure of 
Brazilian society, changes that revolved about the Negro and as- 
sumed an especially acute form m the person and mentality of 
the man of mixed blood, who was now bent upon rising m the 
social scale as rapidly as possible The solution of the racial prob- 
lem toward which Brazil has tended from the very start four cen- 
turies ago has been assimilation In this process the mulatto repre- 
sents a transitional, significant, and, for him, frequently a painful 
stage Hence it is that we often find the man of color adoptmg a 
pessimistic attitude with regard to his own stock and the effects 
of racial admixture 

We have an example of this today m the wntmgs of J F de 
Ohveira Viana, whom Freyre has termed “the greatest exponent 
of a mystic Aryanism who has as yet arisen among us.” * It is so- 
cial scientists of pure white extraction like Freyre and Arthur 
Ramos who are the great defenders of the Ne^o and his culture 
It is writers of part Negro descent like Viana and, to a certain ex- 
tent, Jorge de Lima the poet who are the doubters, the pessimists 
And so m the last century m the period of the struggle for the 
abolition of slavery it was the “Aryan’’ Castro Alves who became 
the impassioned “'poet of the slaves” while the Negro bard Cruz e 
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Sousa could only take refuge in curses and a Baudelairean Satan- 
ism It was novelists of the white race like Bernardo Guimaraes 
and Jose de Alencar who upon occasion placed their art at the 
service of the abolitionist cause, while Machado de Assis, despite 
the fact that he had been born and reared almost m sight and 
sound of the old slave market of Valongo, had not a word to say 
upon the subject, not a word of reproach for slavery as an institu- 
tion, but instead devoted himself exclusively to the finely nuanced 
art of fiction, which he brought to so high a degree of perfection 

The racial factor, however, like the physiological one is not to 
be overstressed in an attempt to find a reason for the life view of a 
writer of the stature of Machado de Assis This becomes clear 
when we consider the case of another mestizo novelist, Luna 
Barreto, whose work was done in the first two decades of the 
present century, and who is only now bemg truly discovered by 
the generation of the 1940’s 

Lima Barreto s life was almost the exact antithesis of that of 
the author of Dom Casmurro The son of an insane father and 
himself a drunkard, he gave himself with utter abandon to every 
form of vice and seemmgly had sunk to the lowest depths He 
was, m brief, a social outcast, a mtncu de la vie i£ there ever was 
one, so filthy m appearance that even those who called themselves 
his friends avoided meetmg him m the street. For a white man 
this would have been bad enough, but for a mulatto it was even 
worse. Yet m vmd contrast to the ultra-respectable and highly re- 
spected Machado de Assis who had had every honor heaped upon 
him, Lima Barreto did not despair of his fellow men but was am- 
mated by a great revolutionary hope. As Jos6 Lms do Rego has 
said of him "He who had sunk to the mire of the gutter could 
still Tpok up at the stars ” 

All of which brmgs us up short before that ultimate mdefinable 
residue of individual temperament that can only be described as 
thenhystery of gepius. A genius that endows the work of a water 
with universal in place of merely parochial or national significance 
A universality of tune as well that renders him the property of aU 
succeeding a^s. Machado de Assis is possessed of that kmd of 
gemus, that universal appeal There are writers who mirror their 
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age more or less directly and concretely, and many of them are 
justly called great, but there are others for whom any epoch, any 
land that may be traced upon a map is too small, and who claim 
as their own country no less a domam than the cramped, confined, 
yet constantly rebelhng and expanding spirit of man These latter 
are the greatest as distmguished from the great, and Machado de 
Assis IS of their company 

This it IS that gives him his pre-emmence m Brazihan hterature 
Writers before him had striven a httle too consciously, often a 
htde too zealously to ^he Brazihan,’’ to be of their time He comes 
brmgmg the gift of temperament, a highly personahzed view of 
life and the world which still is broad as the world, as deep and 
dark and mystery-laden as life itself A pomt that those with an 
eye for social propaganda m the guise of hterature commonly 
overlook is this: that the greater mcludes the less, and that writers 
like Machado de Assis— wnters like James, Proust, Joyce — m 
takmg man as their subject and portraymg him as they know him, 
are mevitably portraymg their age and the society in which they 
hve as part of that larger cosmos they recognize as their own and 
which tihey endeavor to depict 

There is a danger always in a period when propagandists in- 
vade the hterary domam that writers of this type, a Machado de 
Assis m Brazil, a Henry James m our country, will be disdainfully 
shelved, elbowed aside, m favor of those with far less talent but 
with a more obvious or readily discoverable social message Yet if 
one looks closely one will find m a work like the Brazihan novel- 
ist’s Posthumous Memoirs of Braz Cubes a fine picture not only 
of society imder the Second Empire, but of the forces that were 
engaged in undermmmg the old patriarchal slaveholdmg regime 
of former days Freyre, for mstance, draws attention to the man- 
ner m which the creator of Braz Cubas has portrayed the sadism 
of yoimg masters of the Big House toward the plantation slaves, 
and one might also refer to laid Garcia, Dom Casmurro, and other 
novels and short stories by the same pen 

Much the same might be said of Henry James and of the re- 
lation of his art, ^^the pale httle art of fiction,” as he called it, to 
the society in which he lived and from which he fled It all de- 
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pends upon what we ask of the artist a sermon, a blueprmt for 
revolution, or that profound apprehension of life through the 
lens of a creative personality to which alone the name of art may 
properly be apphed 

Different as they are in many ways, Henry James and Machado 
de Assis have much in common Both are novelists who deal in 
ideas, not ideas m the repellent abstract, but clothed m human 
form, made over mto characters Both are concerned with psy- 
chological analysis, with the nebulous action that takes place be- 
hind the curtamed consciousness of men. If there is a difference 
between them it is largely one of depth James, not too far be- 
neath the surface, is apt to be content with the dehcate shading, 
the subtle nuance that lUummates the fragile motivation of his 
figures as they move about m an atmosphere of aristocratic aloof- 
ness, while Machado de Assis goes on down to those forbidden 
regions of the soul where man may only venture at his peril The 
North American wiU pause to find significance in a gesture or a 
piece of furniture, hut the Brazilian is not satisfied until he has 
confronted his own f amihar demon, one that we all may recognize 
as bemg actually or potentially ours. In other words, where the 
former is above all dehcate, the latter is at once sensitive and 
strong, sensitive and strong and wise as few other novehsts m the 
world have been 

But there is one resemblance that anyone who reads these two 
authors cannot fail to note, and that is the comparative absence 
of action or plot in their pages as those terms are commonly un- 
derstood It has been said that with Machado de Assis the idea 
becomes a **germ of corruption . . which m many of his books 
devours not only the action but all power of will and even con- 
sciousness itself This novelist suffered always from an mcurable 
disease the disease of doubt, which gave him his fecundity . . « 
He IS like a mmer who goes down deep m the earth in search of an 
infernal image of man, and this image he found The creature that 
his imagmation forged is the one who uttered the monstrous 
declaration that we find in Braz Cubas T have had no offsprmg, I 
have transmitted to no human bemg the legacy of our wretched- 
ness. . . / His novels will never serve to correct the errors of so- 
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ciety, the tremendous mjustices that afilict humanity It is not in 
the branches of the tree that corruption hes, the germs of death 
come from its very roots 

Such is the manner m which a novehst of today, Jos6 Lms do 
Rego, beholds the turn-of-the-century master, and it is hard to 
see how anyone could find fault with this description of Machado 
de Assists art In his view of man as the helpless victim of a cruel 
fate, the Brazilian has in him somethmg of the ancient Greek 
Man for him is a lost bemg, as he is for the Cathohc Maunac, 
but there is no redemption, no Christian heaven, only the Vo- 
luptuousness of nothing He is a humorist of a high order, 
but his humor is that of Laurence Sterne, whom he had read His 
Dom Casmurro and Quincas Borba have been compared to Le 
Rouge et le Noir and Madame Bovary But m the end he remains 
Machado de Assis and none other He must be read to be ap- 
preciated, and if he is to be fully appreciated he must be read 
not once but many times 

It has been remarked that this storyteller who despairs so ut- 
terly, if so tranquilly, of humankind has given us m all his gallery 
of portraits but one picture (m Quincas Borba) of a man who 
can be descnbed as good — and he is a madman! With it all the 
author never once rails any more than he weeps, but looks on 
with a perfect detachment when not with a grim, sardonic hu- 
mor The one thmg that he abhors, and here too he resembles the 
Greeks, is excess of any kmd He will have none of that eloquence, 
that verbosity, of which the Latin, the man of the tropics, and the 
Negro are so fond. But a writer with this view of life and his fel- 
low men must have a refuge of some sort, and with Machado de 
Assis the haven is that of beauty, aesthetic form, as reflected in a 
carefully hewn literary style that is all but flawless An Apol- 
lonian style, some have called it, marked by a ^Mediterranean 
clarity ^ A style that is the man 

It might be expected that a writer with such an opmxon of the 
human race would be indifferent to popular applause, but Ma- 
chado de Assis was not He confesses that he courted populanty 
until the end of his days In private life he was not only conven- 
tional, respectable, but was also extremely affable to those whom 
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he considered his social equals or his superiors For his eyes were 
iBxed upon the topmost rungs of the social ladder, and it was only 
those who remmded him of his begmnings, which he wished to 
forget, or of his physical defects, of which he was all too conscious 

— it was only these that he snubbed One of the finest of modern 
Brazihan critics, Lucia Miguel Pereira, m her admirable biogra- 
phy of the novelist would find in his epilepsy an explanation of 
his life philosophy While there may be an element of exaggera- 
tion in this, there can be no doubt that he had a constant horror 

— he, the great and honored Machado de Assis — of faUmg in the 
street to he there foammg at the mouth m an epileptic fit, a thing 
that happened on more than one occasion 

He was also extremely conscious of his Negroid features and 
sought to conceal them by wearing a beard He was not a hand- 
some man In fact he has been called ugly, and his appearance 
was not heightened by his pronounced nearsightedness In addi- 
tion to this he was short of stature, generally imprepossessmg Yet 
m spite of it all he was fond of social intercourse and was active m 
foundmg literary organizations When all is said he remams an 
emgma, one of tie most fascmatmg case studies in hterature 

More than once gomg down the Avemda Presidente Wilson, I 
have paused m front of Rio"s Petit Trianon, the small but stately 
buildmg that houses the Brazihan Academy of Letters, and have 
stood there gazmg up at the seated bronze figure that adorns the 
fa§ade The sculpture is so situated that the face appears to be m 
perpetual half shadow a sad and sensitive face, a face deep- 
marked by suffermg, but a suffermg that is always imder control. 
That control, so visible to one who knows the man through his 
writmgs and the story of his tormented life, is in itself pamful to 
behold And the shadows seem somehow so appropnate to the 
wnter who was ever explormg the penumbra of many's conscious- 
ness, the dark recesses of his moral, or amoral. Me upon this 
globe One studies this figure and then thmks of that spmdle- 
legged mulatto youth who came down from the morros to wm, 
not fame and fortune alone, but the respect of the white man and 
a place among the ^‘immortals” whose founder and patron he was 
to become. He had his wish but at what a priced 
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As regards literary schools, Machado de Assis is commonly 
looked upon as a romanticist who became a realist He is seen as 
the romantic m his earlier novels (1872-1878) Resurrection, 
Helena, and lata Garcia, while his realistic period, properly speak- 
ing, is dated from the pubhcation of the Posthumous Memoirs of 
Braz Cubas, a period that culmmates m his masterpiece, Dom 
Casmurro, which appeared m 1900 However, I am inchned to 
agree with such critics as the late Ohveira Lima and Professor 
Montenegro who hold that any such distinction is not m reahty 
vahd and that the reahst was at work from the very start, bemg 
constantly engaged m correctmg the traces of romanticism that 
are to be discerned m the first novels 

Today Machado de Assis’s collected works number thirty-one 
volumes m all, mcluding novels, short stories, poems, plays, criti- 
cism, journalistic ^"crontcasj^ and correspondence^® The reader 
makmg his acquaintance for the first time should begm vnth 
Dom Casmurro (the name literally means "Mr Grumpy”) and 
then go on to Qmncas Borha, Braz Cubas, and the Tales This is 
also the order, probably, that the North American pubhsher and 
translator should observe when at last they set themselves to the 
shamefully delayed task of bringmg over mto English this great- 
est of Latin American novelists Brazihans wonder why we have 
waited so long They have a right to wonder 

Bonald de Carvalho remarks that "the history of the naturalistic 
novel m Brazil is made up of the work of four writers Machado 
de Assis, Aluizio Azevedo, Jtiho Ribeiro, and Raul Pompeia ’’ 
These are certainly the ones whom the hterary historians have 
agreed to canonize, but there are at least two others of the end-of- 
the-century era who today are bemg rediscovered by the more 
conscientious student, and are bemg given the place that is due 
them m connection with the development of the art of the novel 
among their countrymen Herculano Marcos InglSs de Sousa 
and Adolfo Ferreira Caminha 

The two chief representatives of a naturalism of the Zola brand 
are Aluizio Tancredo Bello Gon§alves de Azevedo (commonly 
known as Aluizio Azevedo) and Jiiho Cesar Ribeiro And the lat- 
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ter s novel Flesh is perhaps the work that shows the influence of 
the French master m its most direct and undiluted form Raul 
d'Avila Pomp6ia, on the other hand, is remmiscent of the Enghsh 
Dickens, while Ingles de Sousa and Adolfo Caminha exhibit, as 
for that matter all the naturalists do, distmct traces of roman- 
ticism 

Azevedo is probably best known for his novel The Mulatto, 
pubhshed m 1881, and many English-language readers are fa- 
miliar with his picture of slum life that appeared in translation 
in this country more than twenty years ago under the title A 
Brazilian Tenement His Boardinghouse is another volume that 
was popular m its day A tremendous worker and possibly the 
first Brazilian man of letters to live by his pen alone, he produced 
more than a dozen novels and short-story collections m addition 
to a number of plays 

The naturalist novel m Brazil on the whole followed very 
closely its Gallic prototype. It was scientific and positivistic in 
spirit and approach and antiromantic by mtent if not always in 
practice Azevedo and his followers, for he was the undoubted 
chef decole, like Zola and his imitators, were mstinctively at- 
tracted to the social theme and the ‘"shce of life’^ (usually urban 
life) m place of the picturesque novel of manners to which their 
predecessors had been addicted — the shce of hfe and the social 
problem Thus in The Mulatto Azevedo attacks a burning ques- 
tion of the day the place of the mestizo in the evolvmg social 
scheme, and it was the highly contemporary character of his sub- 
ject matter that gave him his initial fame It must be admitted 
that he handles the problem honestly and mtelhgently, and m do- 
mg so strikes a blow for abolition while at the same time givmg 
an excellent impressionistic picture of daily life and social condi- 
tions under the Second Empire 

The plot of the book revolves about the love of a mulatto for a 
white girl, that is to say the old problem of miscegenation, one 
that has rather forcefully been brought to the attention of North 
Amencans m recent years by a number of novels and plays The 
authors mtelhgence, as a modem cnhc, Alvaro Lms, has pomted 
out, IS revealed m his treatment of the question as one that is es- 
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sentially the result of a transient social crisis rather than the re- 
flection of a state of things that is destined to be permanent 
Similarly m A Brazilian Tenement the author turns to the so- 
ciety about him, that of his native Maranhao, for his theme He is 
one of the most Brazilian of writers and never goes far afield m 
search of material With him as with certam of the other natural- 
ists, what we have is a new variety of regionahsm, based not upon 
local color but upon a realistic attitude, a recognition of the fact 
that life m the provinces or the coimtryside can be quite as far 
from idyllic, quite as ugly, as the life of the city streets In the 
contrast that he affords us in this novel between the existence of 
those m the sohrados or town houses, and those who hve m the 
cortigos or tenements, Azevedo is anticipating a subject that Gil- 
berto Fre)n:e m the 1930 s was to elaborate m the form of a so- 
ciological treatise, and the manner m which the tenement be- 
comes the real protagonist will remmd many of Jorge Amados 
story Sweat 

From the technical pomt of view the best of Azevedo^s novels 
is neither The Mulatto nor A Brazilian Tenement, but his Casa 
de Pensdo or Boardinghouse Here he has transferred his scene to 
Rio de Janeiro, and the very nature of the setting provides him 
with an opportumty for the creation of a number of unforgettable 
types A boardmghouse, any boardinghouse, is a world m itself, 
and the author has but to take this world and re-create it to suit 
his purpose. That is what Azevedo does, and the result is a study 
m individual and group psychology that, avoidmg the pitfalls of 
pseudoscientific physiology to which the French and Brazilian 
naturalists alike too frequently succumb, succeeds m attammg the 
consistency and texture of a work of art 
Aluizio Azevedo might have become a great novehst if he had 
continued at the trade, but at the age of thirty-seven he gave up 
hterature entirely for a career as a diplomat, his last book bemg 
pubhshed m 1895 (he died m 1913 ) As it was, he left an impres- 
sive body of work, and A Brazilian Tenement (1890) may be 
taken as marking the high point if not the end of the naturalist 
school m Brazil 

With Jtiho Eibeiro, the author of Flesh, the case is somewhat 
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different He is another one-book man, but it was not death that 
cut short his career as it did that of Manoel Ant6mo de Almeida 
It was rather simply lack of genius The son of a North American 
father, George Washington Vaughan from the state of Virginia, 
and a Brazilian mother, he was born m the heart of Mmas Gerais, 
but he might have been a Frenchman, so great was his admiration 
of Zola and other Gallic writers of this period Starting out as a 
grammarian and teacher, he became a repubhcan joumahst, 
which partly accounts for the popularity that he enjoyed with his 
contemporaries. He was possessed of undoubted gifts as a prose 
styhst, but his one ambition appears to have been to do a novel 
m the Zola manner His Flesh is a fleshly thing, sensual and brutal, 
and occasioned considerable controversy at the time It is re- 
deemed to an extent by a certain grace of style, but as a novel is 
of comparatively little worth 

Raul Pomp^ia’s output likewise was scant, but one has the feel- 
ing that he would have written more if his morbidly exacerbated 
sensitivity had not driven him to suicide at the age of thirty-two 
The one book by which he lives today is The Athenaeum^ a story, 
largely autobiographical, of life m a boy s boarding school, but it 
IS, to quote firico Verissimo, “one of the ten best Brazilian books of 
all time In connection with Pomp^ia the name of Dickens has 
been mentioned above It is true that, readmg The Athenaeum^ 
one does thmk of the English writer and those tales m which he 
deals with educational institutions, but there is after all a wide 
difference between the two authors. Both are angry men, but the 
anger of Dickens is social m character where that of Pomp^ia is 
mtensely personal. One has the feelmg that it is not the educa- 
tional system m general that the Brazilian is portraymg and con- 
demnmg, but a particular school, a particular teacher agamst 
whom he harbors an ineradicable gnidge 

Pomp4ia"s anger, nevertheless, is one of his finest gifts It is the 
thmg that lends passion and color to his pages, together with a 
prose style that is simple, fluent, and highly poetic For he was a 
poet as wen as a novehst, and his volume Songs Without Meter 
deserves a creditable place m the history of Brazihan verse A 
bom rebel, he threw himself m his student days into the abohtion- 
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ist and republican struggle and by doing so won the reprobation 
of his teachers This was but one of the many things that embit- 
tered him The truth is he was of that race of bemgs who, what- 
ever their endowments, whatever their prospects, simply are not 
made to cope with life, and speedily end by takmg the short cut 
of death 

Ingles de Sousa published a number of novels but is chiefly 
known for The Missionary ( 1888 ) This story, laid m the Amazon 
region with a Cathohc padie for hero and the combmed influence 
of heredity and environment for theme, represents a curious fu- 
sion of the romantic and naturahstic impulses, with the latter pre- 
doimnatmg m the end The author has been termed by one critic 
‘‘a modem Chateaubriand,” and there is unquestionably some- 
thing suggestive of the creator of Atala m 4e descriptions of 
tropical nature that Ingles de Sousa gives us, descriptions that 
rely upon verbal power and imagmation rather than upon a first- 
hand observation of the phenomena described In this respect 
The Missionary is a romantic work, but the romantic side is out- 
weighed by the positivistic elements, the stress on heredity and 
miheu, a certam anticlericahsm, which are readily recognizable 
as characteristics of the other school Indeed Professor Monte- 
negro IS of the opmion that this is "the most organically alive and 
complete” of any of the novels that the Brazilian naturalists 
produced 

A consideration of this period and type of Brazihan writmg 
could not, perhaps, more appropriately be brought to a close than 
vath a glance at one whom the critic Valdemar Cavalcanti has 
described as an outcast from hfe and literature alike Adolfo 
Cammha was one of those whom life from the begmnmg seems 
determmed to strike down at every turn, but who, unhke the Raul 
Pomp4ias and their kmd, do not court death but fight on to the 
bitter end Dying finally of tuberculosis at the age of thirty, 
Cammha left behmd him a number of pubhshed volumes, mclud- 
mg two novels that are worthy of serious critical treatment The 
Schoolgirl (1892) and Good Creole (1895) Yet for one reason or 
another, owmg to somethmg very like a conspiracy of silence, his 
work has been almost completely ignored, despite the fact fliat it 
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gives evidence of a real talent that undoubtedly would have de- 
veloped if the author had hved 

The reason for this neglect probably hes in part in the unpleas- 
ant nature of the themes that Cammha chose m one case, the 
sexual relations of a young girl with her foster father, and m the 
other, a homosexual passion that ends in a delirium of jealousy 
and murder. These were not subjects likely to render the author 
popular with either the pubhc or the critics But the latter at least 
should have been able to recognize the freshness of observation 
and power of description revealed in these novels, even though 
the descriptions are frequently of that harrowmg sort of which 
the naturahsts are so fond, 

Brazihan hterature had now come of age Thanks to its writers 
of the naturalist school, and above all to that great realist 
Machado de Assis, it was prepared to confront those deep moral, 
social, and psychologic problems that the man of the twentieth 
century finds it impossible to evade While remammg tnie to its 
ongms, it was fast shedding at once its msularity and its colonial 
umtativeness, and could face the future with the consciousness 
that it had its own distmct and valued contribution to make to the 
culture of the modem world But first the Brazilian mtellectual 
must go through his Gethsemane of doubt A fin de stdcle twihght 
gloom was settlmg upon the world, and from this Brazil was not 
to be exempt 
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XV: FROM THE OLD CENTURY 
TO THE NEW 


How FREQUENTLY do we of the 1940’s hear it said that this is a 
terrible age m which we are living Terrible it assuredly is in many 
ways, a time of untold agony and gallant heartbreak, of wanton 
destructiveness and that counterdestruction that is necessary to 
combat it, of earthquakelike upheavals and the gigantic, mde- 
scnbable pangs of a world in process of death and birth True 
there are those with high-heroic hearts who see our angmsh 
streaked with dawn as the night of our suffering dies m tomor- 
row’s day, a day, they tell us, we ourselves must hew out of the 
embattled darkness that is now But to how many is such a vision 
granted^ For the others there is little left but the encroachmg 
dark and any small tapers that they may find and timorously hold 
aloft 

One IS led to think of another age when also an old world died 
and a new one was a-bommg Reference is to the end of the last 
century, the beginning of the present one, what m literature is 
commonly known as the fin de stdcle epoch 

The expression "jfin de sticle^ is something more than a con- 
venient catch-all phrase It represents a spiritual and social reality 
as reflected m the art and hterature of an era Too often we are 
mclmed to associate it merely with a Yellow Book decadence, 
f orgettmg the great figures of the time — Hardy, Anatole France, 
Mallarm6 and the symbolists, E§a de Queiroz m Portugal, D’An- 
nunzio in Italy — all of whom give us one aspect or another of 
that crepuscular spirit that had laid hold of the minds of men, 
and especially of artists, writers, mteUectuals Decadence, skep- 
ticism, cynicism, irony, despair, a frivolous concern with trifles — 
one comes upon all of these, and a journalist like Max Nordau 
may attempt to cover them with the glib label of "degeneration”, 
yet none of the characteristics mentioned (and perhaps not all of 
them together) is sufiBcient to describe the state of soul, for that is 
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what it was, that marked the dawn of this troubled, fateful cen- 
tury of ours 

If romanticism represents the dream bom of the French Revo- 
lution, while naturahsm, correspondmg to positivism in philoso- 
phy, stands for the sober awakenmg, then it may be said that such 
phenomena as decadence, symbohsm, and a later and continmng 
surreahsm come as forms of revolt agamst the waking state and 
are, m reality, neoromantic throwbacks The Marxians sometimes 
speak of a "general crisis of capitahsm ” It would seem that we 
imght almost borrow that term and apply it to the spirit of man, 
which for the past half century and more has been undergomg a 
progressively deepenmg crisis, one which smce the morrow of 
World War I has shown signs of becommg general or permanent 

But the impulse with which we are deahng here, manifestmg 
itself particularly m the 1890 s and the decade tihat followed, while 
it was to be observed to a greater or less extent m all countries 
with a more advanced degree of culture, none the less assumed a 
distmctly diflFerent guise on each contment and with each people, 
as had been the case with romanticism and naturahsm, the move- 
ments that preceded it 

In our own America, for example, the scene was not the same as 
elsewhere The carry-over of our midcentury pioneermg vitahty 
and regional curiosity, findmg superb expression m a writer like 
Mark Twam, tended to save us from it all, even if it did lead us to 
shock the visitmg Britisher with our tobacco spittmg or to laugh 
at Wilde and his sunflower Yet America did not go untouched by 
the fin de sidcle spirit, which is to be discovered m the aestheticism 
of a Henry James, m a Wilham Dean Howells wrestlmg at once 
with the bourgeois theme and with Marxian sociahsm, m the pro- 
found if fastidious revolt of a Henry Adams, m the exotic flight of 
a Hearn and a Bierce, m the "ordeaF that the author of Huckle- 
berry Finn himself endured We North Americans as well as 
others had our deep-gomg spiritual crisis, there can be no doubt 
of that As has been stated before, it was big busmess. Wall Street, 
and the ever growmg influence they exerted upon the cmc and 
pohtical life of the American people that mspnred our mtellectuals 
to rebellion or expatriate flight 
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With the man of the tropics it was somethmg else He had prob- 
lems of his own, and they were not the same as ours Or rather, he 
had one transcendent problem man and the land, the man of the 
mixed or mestizo race that had grown up there m relation to the 
tropical forest, the sertao^ and those other pecuhar features of an 
environment that he had not as yet been able to subdue and that 
was always threatenmg to overwhelm and conquer him. 

In other words his problem was essentially ethnological and 
anthropological m character, and, with himself as no mere spec- 
tator but the hfe-and-death protagonist, had assumed a personal, 
dramatic mtensity that rendered it malleable material for the 
work of art Here was none of the dandysme, the posturmg ele- 
gance of a Wilde, a D^Annimzio, or an Ega de Queiroz Here was 
no toymg with murder as a fine art or poisonmg as a philosophic 
code of conduct ^ Here was the grim reality of that struggle for ex- 
istence Darwm had discovered in this same region Brazil had 
become more civilized, and the Emperor Pedro II had done his 
best to modernize his country by mtroducmg railroads and other 
improvements, but still the old doubt persisted, a two-fold doubt 

We have heard m the openmg pages of this book the opmions of 
Brazil held by Buckle, Lapouge, and others. Was this after all, as 
LeComte beheved, nothing more than a "green-clad desert wait- 
ing for the proper occasion to reassert itself?” ^ And the race that 
had evolved m this environment, the Brazihan race, what of it^ 
The pseudoscientific theories of Gobmeau and Gumplowicz had 
had their eflEect What was the use of striving for brasdidade 
(Brazihanism), when Brazil was so dubious an entity, and its peo- 
ple, by the very fact of bemg a mixed race, were doomed to m- 
ferionty^ This is the agomzmg question that forms the burden of 
two classic works pubhshed m the year 1902, both of which fortu- 
nately are available m Enghsh Euclides da Cunha's Rebellion in 
the Backlands (Os Sertoes), commonly regarded as "Brazil's 
greatest book,” ® and Graga Aranha's Canaan 

Before considermg these works, however, it may be well to go 
back for a moment to the period around 1870 and a group of 
cntics, philosophic fhmkers, and hterary essayists and histonans 
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who may be looked upon as precursois of the modern spirit m 
Brazil This group, consistmg of Tobias Barreto, Silvio Romero, 
and others who are less well remembered today, constituted what 
is commonly known as the "'Germanizmg movement of Recife,” so 
described for the reason that, centering m the Pemambucan capi- 
tal, it displayed, particularly m the writmgs of Barreto, a rathei 
heavy Teutonic influence But m addition to Haeckel, Comte and 
Tame and Darwm and Spencer also furnished mspiration 
There were certam native factors as well that entered mto the 
equation and are by no means to be overlooked The war with 
Paraguay (1865-70) had greatly mtensified the national con- 
sciousness, havmg given rise to at least one masterpiece m the 
mihtary narrative of Escragnolle Taunay, The Retreat from 
Laguna ^ In the meantime the abohtionist and repubhcan move- 
ments were gammg momentum, religious and social questions 
were bemg agitated, and there was m general a new attitude of 
free and open mquiry, a tendency to stock takmg and revaluation 
of values, which m any coimtry when it attams certain propor- 
tions, mvanably indicates that some kmd of renascence is takmg 
place What was happenmg was that Brazil’s age-old problems 
were bemg viewed and reviewed in the hght of later-nmeteenth- 
century positivistic monism and the theory of evolution ® 

The activities of the Recife coterie, with the northeastern city 
becommg for a time an important publishmg center, had an m- 
fluence not only upon philosophic thought but upon hterature 
also, as represented by the Parnassians and the naturalists One or 
two hardy souls, Romero and Barreto among them, under the lead- 
ership of Martms Jimior had even sought to found a school of 
poetry based upon scientific concepts A very awful kmd of poetry 
it was, but happily it was short-lived ® It was Romero who first 
appeared upon the scene, m 1869, with his study of Contemporary 
Poetry, but it was Barreto, jurist and professor of law, critic, es- 
sayist, poet, and vigorous polemicist, who was the animateur of 
the group and the chief purveyor of German ideology 
It was m 1875 that the latter s Essays and Studies in Philosophy 
and Criticism came to mark a new epoch in Brazihan mtellectu^ 
hfe His contribution is well summed up by Carvalho 
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Cntics we have always had, or rather, what we have had has been 
amateur critics What we had not had was, precisely, cnticism . 
Tobias prepared a generation of strong men, in the finest sense of 
the word Strong because they were healthy-mmded and, being far 
removed from pohtical factions and partisan mtngue, were m a po- 
sition to seek out the reason for things as they were among us, to 
search for the profound bases of our national character and our 
deep-lying racial roots as revealed in our poetry, our customs, and 
our language Rehgion, pohtics, hterature, lingmstics, jurisprudence 
— to all these branches of knowledge Tobias brought his combative 
intelhgence, his boldness and his eloquence, and much the same 
may be said of his disciples and comrades-m-arms in those noisy but 
perfectly disinterested polemics that he waged. All of which today 
appears almost mcredible.® 

The Teutonic mfliuence in its direct form is to be seen m Bar- 
reto's German Studies (1880-1), which cover the wide fields of 
philosophy, law, hterature, and criticism, but this is not to imply 
that his wisdom was essentially derivative, for he is one of the 
most ongmal thmkers that Brazil, never opulent in the realm of 
pure speculation, has as yet produced® 

As for Sflvio Romero, his is another of those names that "every 
schoolboy" knows, bemg usually associated with his History of 
Brazilian Literature, which was first pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro 
m 1888 and which m the latest (third) edition of 1948 fills five 
substantial volumes This work and the one of the same title by 
Jose Verissimo are to this day the standard treatises on the sub- 
ject, although a number of others have smce appeared and the 
labors of these two pioneers have been subjected to much criti- 
cism and emendation Romero also collaborated with Joao Ribeiro 
on a Compendium of Brazilian literary history (1909) and was 
the author of a large number of volumes on criticism, folklore, 
sociology, ethnology, pohtics, and similar subjects Carvalho caUs 
him "one of the noblest examples of European culture m Brazil " 
But despite the fact that he was xmder the influence of French and 
German ideas, he was Brazihan to the core, and the thmg for 
which as a historian he is always lookmg is a manifestation of the 
nativxst impulse m the wntings of his fellow countrymen 
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The principal accusation that has been leveled against Romero 
IS that he is a sociologist rather than a critic, and mdeed it must 
be admitted that his sociological bias, his passionate desire to find 
evidences of the Brazihan spirit, sometimes leads him to assign 
more importance than is their due to writers of httle aesthetic 
worth On the other hand no one can deny him his tremendous 
energy, his battlmg courage, his smcerity, his highly mdividuahs- 
tic temperament that seldom fails to lend mterest to what he has 
to say If he sometimes changed his mmd regarding specific au- 
thors or their works, this is not necessarily to be held agamst him. 
It might be better if critics did so more often 

His vital concern, and this it is that makes him so representative 
of his era, was with the two races that the European white man 
had subdued, enslaved, and only partly assimilated the Indian 
and the African What m the form of literature was to come out 
of this clash and fusion of racial stocks? 

Jos4 Verissimo Dias de Matos, whose first series of Brazilian 
Studies appeared at Belem m 1889 but whose History of Brazil- 
tan Literature did not see the light until 1916, the year of his 
death, is a critic of quite a different sort Little concerned with 
either sociological factors or schools and movements, he displays 
a kmd of Crocean objectivity m his consideration of the work of 
art as such, 'with small if any regard to the artist, the man, behmd 
it or the society in which he hved The mfluence of Samte-Beuve, 
Brunetiere, and Macaulay has been descried m Verissimo, but it 
is perhaps his own choleric disposition and prevadmgly pessimis- 
tic outlook that constitute his most characteristic traits. He has 
been accused of * a great ignorance of science and philosophy,’* of 
havmg "no ear for poetry,” and so forth, but he continues to be 
widely read and quoted He is also a cntic who, whatever else 
one may say about him, has the ment of honesty. 

It may be observed m passmg that the late Isaac Goldberg m 
his treatment of Brazihan hterature showed himself to be of very 
much the same mmd as Verissimo Verissimo and Carvalho are the 
North American scholar’s two chief guides, but it is with the 
former that he has most m common, for this purely aesthetic, ivory- 
tower attitude was one that suited the taste of the early 1920 s 
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when Goldberg^s book was written In that book the author ex- 
hibits a strong antipathy for Romero and his social premises, being 
mchned to regard any literary production as simply the mani- 
festation of an mdividual temperament He is not mterested m 
that development of a national consciousness that means so much 
to the average Brazihan If he differs from Verissimo the dif- 
ference lies m the greater amount of attention he bestows upon 
the artist himself, but always as an isolated human entity, outside 
the social context 

Later Goldberg was to revise considerably his method and ap- 
proach, was to draw nearer to a social pomt of view m his hterary 
judgments, but m the work here under consideration he is stiU the 
mdividuahst and the aesthete of the generation of Mencken and 
Nathan In the study of a hterature such as that of Bra 2 al, such 
impressionistic criteria will not suffice, if mdeed they ever do In- 
asmuch as Brazilian writers for four hundred years of the nations 
history have been so very intent upon capturmg the national 
spirit, even a Crocean, it would seem, should judge them by what 
they set out to do, the degree to which they succeeded creatively 
m reahzmg their aims What is called for in such a case is a com- 
bmation of social and aesthetic criticism 

Somethmg of a synthesis between the two attitudes, that of 
Romero and that of Verissimo, was achieved by Ronald de Car- 
valho, in his LtUle History of Brazilian Literature ( 1919). Himself 
a fine poet and prose writer, with an almost Hellemc elegance of 
style, Carvalho is sensitive at once to the social elements in the 
formation of his country’s hterature and to those higher and high- 
est standards by which all art must ultimately be assayed His 
work breaks off short with the early years of the century, but re- 
mams on the whole the most readable volume that has yet been 
written on the subject 

Another end-of-the-century cntic who must be mentioned is 
Tnstao Alencar de Araripe Junior (commonly Aranpe Junior), 
who left valuable studies of such figures as Jos6 de Alencar and 
Gregdno de Matos and of such works as the Dialogues on the Re- 
sources of Brazil In contrast to Verissimo he was subtle, sub- 
jective, impressionistic, more or less of a philosopher m the field 
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of criticism. He was also a novelist, though his importance does 
not he m this domam, and much of his work was in the form of 
contributions to periodicals 

Deservmg of notice, likewise, are three pubhcists of this era 
Joaquim Nabuco, Ruy Barbosa, and Eduardo Prado In addition 
to his Abolitionism:, which played so important a part m the strug- 
gle agamst slavery, Nabuco has left us a classic autobiography. 
My Spiritual Education (Minha Formagdo)^ which has caused 
his name to be linked with that of our own Henry Adams This 
book aflEords an mcomparable picture of Brazihan society m the 
last days of the monarchy and of the old slaveholdmg regime, 
while the same author s lectures, delivered m the course of a uni- 
versity tour of this country and collected and pubhshed under the 
title of Carrioes and Others, reveal him as a pioneer advocate of 
the doctrme of Pan-Americanism 
Ruy Barbosa, statesman, diplomat, and writer, like Nabuco, was 
a cosmopolitan figure, a great admirer of English Protestant cm- 
hzation (though he himself was a Cathohc) Like Nabuco also 
he was deeply mvolved m the social conflicts of his time, notably 
in the struggle for civil hberties as against the military and the 
Church, for a non-sectarian system of education, and freedom of 
divorce His Letters from England (1896) make especially mter- 
estmg readmg As for Paulo Prado, we shall hear more of him 
shortly 

All this should serve to give some idea of the mtense mtellectual 
ferment that was gomg on in Brazil as the old century drew to a 
mournful dose Graga Aranha has suggested that Machado de 
Assis and Joaqmm Nabuco may be taken as representmg the two 
complementary sides of Brazihan hterature, the two poles of the 
Brazihan temperament One is the man of action who uses Hter- 
ature as a weapon The other is essentially the pure artist type 
who, however life and society may deal with him personally, finds 
an imfailmg refuge m the functionmg of his creative genius But 
Nabuco comes a good deal nearer to bemg the type Machado de 
Assis IS the great and lummous exception 
In the meanwhile slavery had at last been abolished in 1888, 
and the monarchy had toppled the foUowmg year. Came then the 
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hard-fisted dictatorship of the ‘Iron MarshaF Flonano Peixoto 
and civil war When finally in 1894 a duly elected president was in- 
stalled, the country can hardly be said to have been prepared for 
the orderly processes of democratic life The prospect, m fact, was 
one to discourage the stoutest-hearted of mtellectuals as he sur- 
veyed the pohtical scene In the provmces factionalism was ram- 
pant, and an open banditry and spoils system ruled at the polls 
What, if anything, worth while could ever come out of it all^ 
Where did the fault lie^ With the people themselves^ Were the 
Brazilians truly an ‘‘inferior’^ race, damned by their mixed blood 
to so precarious an existence as this, which could only end in 
disaster^ What chance did they have agamst the civilized, the 
""advanced’' peoples of European stocks 

Such were the agonizmg questions that Euchdes da Cunha, 
Graga Aranha, and other writers of this penod put to themselves 
Their consciousness of their country’s plight was deepened by the 
hterary discovery that was taking place of the arid sertdo region, 
where dwelt a backland race that for centuries had been cut off 
from the civilization of the seaboard and that was compelled to 
wage an imendmg and teinbly unequal struggle with its natural 
environment Men of letters like Coelho Netto and Affonso Armos 
had visited the region and had brought back picturesque accounts 
of it In his Sertdo ( 1897) the former had treated the settmg some- 
what as a surrealist might today, while the latter m Through the 
Sertdo (1898) manifests an interest prmcipaUy m the psychology 
of the mhabitants 

It was not, however, literary excursions such as these that awak- 
ened Cunha and others to the full and ommous significance of the 
bacWands It was the rehgious fanatic Antonio Conselheiro, whose 
story R B Cunnmgham-Graham has told m A Brazilian Mystic 
It was Antonio the "Counsellor,” who with his followers founded 
the rude stronghold of Canudos m the far mterior of the sertdo^ 
where they proceeded to defy the federal government and for the 
better part of a year (1896-1897) held back a tramed army of 
thousands of men, forcmg the soldiers to spend all of three months 
m advancing a mere one hundred yards against a handful of back- 
woodsmen It was Canudos that shook the new, republican Brazil 
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to its moral foundations It was Canudos that mspired what is 
commonly regarded as the greatest of Brazihan classics, Os 
Sertoes 

Rebellion tn the Backlands, as the work is known m Enghsh 
translation, is one of the most remarkable books ever written In 
the place that it holds m the esteem and affections of an entire 
people, it can only be compared to the Divine Comedy or Don 
Quixote Like these great dassics it is the expression of the very 
soul of a race m all its strength and all its unconcealed weakness 
In search of a comparison one thmks especially of Cervantes^s 
masterpiece, which in all probabihty no one but a Spamard can 
ever fully comprehend The immortal wmdmiU-tiltmg don is a 
type of dreamer and mspired madman m whom his coimtrymen 
(as Unamimo did) see themselves And so m Os Sertoes, but far 
more grimly, the Brazihan beholds his own national neurasthenia, 
a deep soul agony that attamed its peak at the turn of the cen- 
tury and found embodiment m a hterary production that defies 
all classification 

Perhaps when all is said no other book ever laid hold of a nation 
m the same way and to the same degree as this one It has been 
termed “the Bible of Brazilian nationahty,” and it comes near to 
bemg just that a Bible It is not an easy book to read It is, in 
fact, extremely diflBcult m many parts, the style bemg as rugged 
as the sertdo itself, which led Nabuco to observe that Cunha wrote 
“com cip<5,” with a hana stock For the author s prose is often as 
tangled and entanglmg as is that chmbmg jungle plant, symbol of 
the mhospitable region he is describmg There are many Brazil- 
ians who will frankly admit that they have not read or cannot read 
the work Yet all have a great respect for it and will defend it 
stoutly as an mtegral and important part of their cultural heritage 

Euchdes da Cunha has, indeed, become a cult, not to say a re- 
ligion, in Brazil Each year for an entire week, the **semana eucli^ 
deana^ or “Euchdes week,^^ the nation pays homage to him, and 
its leading men of letters make a pilgrimage to the little town of 
SSo Jos6 do Rio Pardo in the state of Sao Paulo where the book 
was written Here the shack m which Cunha labored on the 
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manuscript after his day’s work as a civil engmeer had been com^ 
pleted has been preserved as a shrme For he was engaged at the 
time m bmldmg a bridge over the Rio Pardo, and as he tells us, 
‘‘the bridge and the book were twms ” The stranger visitmg Brazil 
m the month of August will not know what the *^semanar of 
which he reads so much m the papers, is all about unless he is 
famihar ivith this background, nor will he be able to understand 
all the articles and commumcations signed by **euchdeanos,^* or 
devout followers of Euchdes, that appear in pnnt the year around. 

The late Stefan Zweig has termed 0$ Sertoes "a great national 
epic . created purely by chance,” one that gives ^*a complete 
psychological picture of the Brazilian soil, the people, and the 
country such as has never been achieved with equal msight and 
psychological comprehension” And speakmg of ‘‘its dramatic 
magnificence, its spectacular wealth of spiritual wisdom, and the 
wonderful humanitarian touch which is characteristic of the whole 
work,” he goes on to compare it with Lawrence’s The Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom 

If Rebellion in the Backlands is an extraordmaxy book, simi- 
larly, its author m his personal life was far from bemg an ordinary 
individual. From the beginning his career was marked by a certain 
neuroticism that is mevitably reflected in what he wrote Son of 
middle-class parents, he was sent to mihtary school, where he 
openly defied his officers and was confined m a hospital for a 
time Bemg later remstated m the army, he served as a sanitary 
engmeer under the Peisoto dictatorship, and then, returning to 
civihan Me, proceeded to devote himself to the practice of his 
profession and to joumahsm When the campaign agamst the 
fanatics of Canudos was undertaken, he accompanied the Sao 
Paulo battalion to the front to cover the expedition for the news- 
paper Estado de Sao Paulo 

The book that he gives us is reportage, but reportage of the very 
highest order And it is so much more than mere reportage It is at 
one and the same time a superb piece of journalism (elaborated 
some years later at his leisure) and a treatise on the geography, 
geology, climatology, and anthropology of the backland region It 
is a mihtary account of great mterest today m the hght of the de- 
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velopment of modem warfare Above all it is a thriUmg story that, 
once the author gets mto the swmg of it, reads like a novel to the 
final page 0 $ Sertoes, indeed, has more than once been classified 
as a form of fiction and was recently mcluded m a hst of one hun- 
dred of the world’s best novels That it has had a profound effect 
upon the Brazilian novel, there can be no doubt 
The conclusion of the whole matter for Cunha is. 

“This entire campaign would be a crime, a futile and a barbarous 
one, if we were not to take advantage of the paths opened by our 
artillery, by followmg up our cannon with a constant, stubborn, and 
persistent campaign of education, with the object of drawmg these 
rude and backward fellow countrymen of ours mto the current of 
our tunes and of our national life Our biological evolution 
demands the guarantee of social evolution We are condemned to 
civilization Either we shall progress or we shall perish So much is 
certam and our choice is clear ” 22 

As for the author s racial theories, what Freyre has called his 
“ethnocentric exaggerations” and his “rigid biologic determmism,” 
they are to be explained by the mtellectual background of his age. 
He had been reared upon a Spencerian positivism and the works 
of such men as Buckle, Bryce, Tame, Renan, Ratzel, Gumplowicz, 
and Gobmeau. His wxitmgs mirror many of the confusions and 
at times the pseudo science of some of these thmkers, but he is for 
all of that a great humanitarian, one who m a way is comparable 
to Tolstoy His doubt is profound, his honesty unswerving, but 
in the end it is his faith in man that triumphs, his faith m the 
homo basihensis, the humble sertanep, or man of the bacHands, 
who constitutes “the very core of our nationality, the bedrock of 
our race ” 

In Brazil, meanwhile, the racial problem was changmg m 
character Euchdes da Cunha had presented it m its original, 
basic aspect as a blendmg of three races, but it was no longer 
as simple as that A fresh tide of imnugration from Europe had set 
m, and Germans, Itahans, Slavs, and other European stocks were 
amvmg m considerable numbers What effect were they destmed 
to have upon the country, its civilization and culture, the “Brazil- 
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lan race’^ itself, that race that had had so hard a tune achievmg 
some kmd of homogeneity and common, national consciousness^ 
Would they destroy the entire pattern, still uncompleted as yet, 
that had been so pamfully evolved^ What would be the influence 
of European upon American, of American upon European under 
such conditions^ Could anythmg but a mutual enervation and im- 
potency come out of it alP 

Such were the questions which Jose Pereira da Gra 9 a Aranha 
set out to discuss if not to answer m his famous novel Canaan A 
novel of ideas or roman h thdse, this work is m good part a conver- 
sation piece, with two Germans settled m Brazil as the doleful 
mterlocutors Yet m spite of its talkativeness and comparative ab- 
sence of plot, Canaan possesses a rather curious sort of dramatic 
intensity that few readers can help f eelmg Owmg m good part to 
the high praise bestowed upon it by Gughelmo Ferrero, the book 
attracted wide attention in Europe and became well known to 
North Americans of the 1920’s m Mariano Joaquin Lorente^s Eng- 
hsh-language version Today it may be said that its reputation is 
dimmishmg, its assthetic deficiencies bemg more apparent now, 
while on the other hand the critical esteem m which Rebellion m 
the Backlands is held, both as a social document and as a work of 
art, IS all the time growing 

Graga Aranha^s importance, however, is not limited to Canaan. 
His Malasarte ( 1911 ), Esthetic of Life (1921), The Modern Spirit 
(1924), and The Marvelous Journey (1928) have had a far- 
reachmg, if on the whole a socially reactionary, mfluence upon 
the thiiJong of Brazihans durmg the past two decades Some- 
what of a Nietzschean with a touch of Barres, Renan, and Goethe, 
he tended toward a beyond-good-and-evil philosophy of life as 
applied to the problem of Brazihan nationalism It was he who m 
the third decade of this century was chiefly responsible for brmg- 
mg about a fusion of the nationalistic current with that of a post- 
war modernism, accomplished through the “tumultuous hterary 
episode’’ of his defiant address before the Brazihan Academy of 
Letters m 1924, seven years before his death 

Of a good deal more importance as a novelist than Graga 
Aranha, though it is only of late years that he has come into his 
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own, IS T.nna Barreto, who has already been mentioned m connec- 
tion with Machado de Assis as another mulatto youth of Rio de 
Janeiro who won distmction as a storyteller, but whose view of 
hfe was so different from the one that is revealed by the author of 
Dom Casmurro Like Manoel de Macedo and Manoel Antdmo de 
Almeida, Barreto is a novelist of the aty, or better, of the suburbs 
and the petty bourgeois types that dwell on the outskirts of the 
capital He left four novels m all Memories of the Notary Isaias 
Caminha, The Sad End of Folycarpo Quaresma, which is probably 
his best work, Numa and the Nymph, and Life and Death ofMJ 
Gonzaga de Sd, all pubhshed between 1909 and 1919 He also 
published a collection of tales. Stones and Dreams (1920). He 
died in 1922 ” 

The hterature of Brazil that is truly characteristic of this cen- 
tury began not m Eio but m Sao Paulo as World War I was draw- 
mg to a close It began, oddly enough (the anecdote is a famous 
one), when a coffee planter m the mtenor of the state of Sao 
Paulo, alarmed and angered by the habit his neighbors had of 
burning the underbrush off their land by means of huge fires, sat 
down and wrote a letter to the editor of a newspaper m the state 
capital The letter was so well written that the editor gave it first- 
page prommence, and Monteiro Lobato was thus launched upon 
his hterary career He kept on wntmg, and today is one of the 
best-known and most-respected figures on the Brazihan cultural 
scene In the course of the past twenty-five years he has been m 
turn, and often simultaneously, an author, a publisher, and an m- 
defabgable translator. He is one of the best short-story writers 
that Brazil has to show, his deh^tful books for children are read 
with avidity by adults, and he is a distmguished antic as well 

In addition to all this Lobato has come to be known as Brazil’s 
perennial exile A rebelhous spmt by nature under whatever 
regime, he has been m and out of prison a number of tunes Of his 
own country and its civihzabon he is one of the severest cntics 
that could he found anywhere, and in 1946 went mto voluntary 
exile, dedarmg’ T am gomg to Argentma to take my cafizinho ” 
(For he is noted for his wit and epigrams ) But few have ever 
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challenged his sincerity, and his countrymen contmue to love 
him, to admire his creative energy, and to enjoy his salhes Bra- 
zihan hterature of the past two decades is permeated with his 
spint 

This was the man who, with the pubhcation of his collection of 
sketches entitled Umpis m 1918, set Brazihan writers upon a new 
track Urupis has smce become a landmark, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the book bemg celebrated m 1943 as a hterary event 
The thmg that made the volume remarkable was the new note of 
cabocltsmo that was struck m it, a fresh and diBFerent emphasis 
upon the mestizo of the mterior. Here was not the noble and ro- 
mantic savage of Gongalves Dias and Jos6 de Alencar, but rather 
the mdividual who resembles Lobato’s character Jeca Tatii, who 
spends a good part of his life squattmg on his heels, smokmg his 
pipe, and lettmg the world go by him, forgotten by a government 
that IS supposed to be concerned with his welfare and with the 
task of makmg him over mto an intelhgent and useful citizen 

It IS m a way a contmuation of the Euchdes da Cunha theme 
we have here, applied not to the northern sertdo but to the back- 
land distncts of rich coffee-growmg Sao Paulo The impulse repre- 
sented by Urupis may be compared to the one that with us, 
about the same time, was centermg m the short-hved Seven Arts 
magazme an impassioned search for native roots m a rapidly 
changmg world In either case the tendency did not last for long 
but was cut short by new trends settmg m as a result of the global 
conflict, which proved so revelatory and disillusionmg m the light 
it cast upon the vaimted culture of Western man In North 
America followmg the suppression of the Seven Arts by the war- 
time censorship, the dissolution of the group, and the death of 
Randolph Sdliman Bourne, we soon turned to a crude realism of 
the Smdair Lewis variety and the debunkmgs of the Mencken- 
Nathan school, while the more aesthetic-mmded fled to Parises 
Left Bank In Brazil it was Pans that, so to speak, came to Sao 
Paulo 

But the impulse was not wholly lost, either with us or with the 
Brazilians We had a Sherwood Anderson, a Sandburg, one or two 
others to cany on, although we never quite succeeded m recap- 
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turmg the original impetus For m both countries m the late 
twenties and the thirties new social forces m hterature were to 
make their appearance, and with these the other tendency was to 
merge, or rather it was to be m good part absorbed by them 

In his Brazil An Interpretation, Gilberto Freyre hsts three sig- 
nificant modem movements that are to be observed m Brazihan 
wntmg smce the first World War. one represented by Lobato 
and Urupis, modernismo, or the modernist movement of the 
1920 s, and regionahsm, by which he means chiefly the produc- 
tions commg out of his own section, the northeast These are 
certainly readily distmguishable and important trends. The only 
objection might be that regionahsm is hardly sufficient to cover 
the hterature of the 19S0’s, which on the one hand was animated 
by a broad social-revolutionary spirit that was wholly new, de- 
rived largely from the teachmgs of Karl Marx, and on the other 
hand was often heavily influenced by such modem writers and 
thmkers as Freud, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, and 
others But whether or not one accepts Freyre^s classification, 
there can be no question as to the importance of Lobato and the 
period that he inaugurated. 

Brazihan modernism is usually dated from the year 1922 In 
that year two notable events occurred. One was the noisy Semana 
de Arte Moderna, or Modem Art Week, staged in the Municipal 
Theater of Sao Paulo The other was the pubhcation of a volume 
of poems, the Baultceta Desvairada, or Hallucinated City, a work 
that was to become something like the Bible of the movement just 
as the author, Mario de Andrade, was to be the Pope Both the 
book and the celebration mdicate clearly enough the source of m- 
spiration of these iconoclastic young newcomers 

An ally of the Umted States m the first as in the second World 
War, Brazil had not been directly affected by the struggle as we 
had been, but her mtellectuals had none the less felt the cultural 
impact of the European postwar scene Sons of wealthy fazen- 
detros, a number of them had gone to Europe following the Arm- 
istice and, like our own early generation of ''exiles,'" had had their 
flmg m Paris, where they had made the acquamtance of Cocteau 
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and Picasso, Tristan Tzara and the Dadaists, Marinetti and the 
futurists, and other exponents of modernity It was they who 
brought word back to Sao Paulo of these novel, revolutionary 
sounding schools and tendenaes And so it is not so strange that 
they should have decided to launch a modernism of their own 
with typically Brazihan variations 
There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether the 
Paulista movement was essentially Contmental or mdigenous m 
character But m a retrospective lecture that he dehvered in 1942, 
M^io de Andrade himself has stated defimtely that “the modern- 
ist spirit and its modes [of manifestation] were directly imported 
from Europe With this, Oswald de Andrade, who is by way 
of bemg a second Pope, would disagree, even though his own 
work shows a heavy mfluence of Cocteau, whom he knew m Paris, 
The truth would seem to be that both Cocteau and the Itahan 
futurists, as well as Blaise Cendrars and other French waters, 
had a good deal to do with the matter, but that the tendency of 
the modemistas as time went on was away from this pomt of de- 
parture m the direction of a true nativism rooted m Brazihan folk 
speech and foUdore 

Despite the fact that, like the French Dadaists, they were sons 
of the bourgeoisie, the Sao Paulo futurists, for they seemed to 
fancy that label, insisted upon the “anti-bourgeois*" character of 
their revolt Thus, m Hallucinated City we read 

I insult the bourgeois^ O nickel-plated 
bourgeois, O bourgeois-bourgeois! 

The well made digestion of SSo Paulo! 

O man-ham^ O man-buttocks^ 

O man who, bemg French, Brazihan, oc 
Italian, 

Is always a cautious httle watch-your-step 

In this respect and m the nature of their soirees, their demonstra- 
tions, manifestoes, and literary reviews, the modemistas bore an 
unmistakable resemblance to their European counterparts 
The aims of modernismo — by no means to be confused with 
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the movement m the Spamsh-speaking coimtnes of Latm Amer- 
ica, which began about 1888 — have been set forth by M&rio de 
Andrade. 

Mamfestmg itself especially m the realm of art but also reactmg 
violently upon social and political customs, the modernist move- 
ment was the forerunner and herald and m large part the creator of 
a national state of mmd The transformation of the world, with the 
gradual weakenmg of the great imperial powers, the introduction of 
new pohtical ideas m Europe, the rapidity of transportation, and a 
thousand and one other causes of an mtemational character, to- 
gether with the development of an American and a Brazilian con- 
sciousness and the mtemal progress m technology and education — 
all tbs rendered imperative the creation of a new spint and called 
for the re-venfication and even the remodelling of the national m- 
telhgence . . . Modernism m Brazil was a rupture, a revolt against 
the national intelhgence • . , the state of war in Europe had 
evoked m us a warlike spirit wbch was emmently destructive.^^ 

The destructive side comes out in the revolt agamst academicism 
and tradition, which reached a climax with Graga Aranha's speech 
before the Brazihan Academy of Letters, m 1924 The principal 
contribution on the positive side lay in the assertion of the rights 
of the popular speech as agamst the hterary idiom that up to 
that time had been almost exclusively employed But from a social 
pomt of view there were distinctly reactionary tendencies, proto- 
fascist, they might be termed, that soon became apparent, as m 
Graga Aranha’s Modern Spirit ( 1925), which m the phrase of An- 
drade Muncy, himself one of the early modernistas, gives expres- 
sion to a species of 'literary fascism 
Meanwhde the flood of advance-guard reviews, books, and 
manifestoes contmued unabated Among the pubhcations m peri- 
odical form, calculated to ^4pater le bourgeois,^ were Est4ticci, 
edited by Prudente de Morais Neto and S6rgio Buarque de 
Holanda (1924-1925), Terra Roxa (Purple Land), Klaxon, one 
of the most curious of them all, EUtnca, Verde (Green), and 
Oswald de Andrade’s famous Remsta de Antropofagia, or An- 
thropophagite Review, the first number of which, contaimng the 
"Anthropophagite Manifesto,” appeared in May 1928. As for the 
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manifestoes and professions of modernist faith, they were all but 
innumerable m this period, and schools of poetry of every shade, 
green, yellow, violet, etc (green and yellow bemg Brazil's na- 
tional colors), blossomed overnight 

As IS mevitably the case m connection with such movements, 
there was a large element of what the French call blague and the 
Brazihans cabotimsmo, or downing, but the serious aspect is not 
to be overlooked or mmimized. Out of it all came a number of 
books that are destined to remam as documents of an era if noth- 
ing more Probably the best known of these is Mario de Andrade' s 
The Slave Girl Who Is Not Isaura (a parody on Bernardo Gui- 
maraes's tide), published m 1925 Ant6nio de Alcantara Ma- 
chado's Paths Baby ( 1926 ) and his two volumes of short stories are 
also to be mentioned, his critical articles and other scattered prose 
were pubhshed posthumously in 1940 under the title of Mandolin 
and Saxophone 

Toward the end of the decade and m the early 19S0's there de- 
veloped a certain tendency toward stock takmg, an eflFort to strike 
the balance sheet of a generation This trend is revealed in such 
works as Tasso da Silveixa's Defimtion of Brazilian Modernism, 
Jorge de Lima's Two Essays, and Renato Almeida's Velocity 
Today modernism is a historical rehc Of the wnters who con- 
stituted the movement, some like Mdno de Andrade and Alcan- 
tara Machado are dead, while others have fallen silent or have 
qmetly become a part of the later hterary scene One alone may 
be said to have carried on the tradition by becoming the endur- 
ing playboy of Brazilian letters, a perpetual enfant terrible com- 
parable to the French Cocteau or the Spanish Ramon G6mez de 
la Serna. He is the "anthropophagous" Oswald de Andrade 

An extremely vital and colorful personality who is at bottom 
deeply smcere in everything that he does and who is, moreover, 
a highly gifted writer, Andrade m the course of the past twenty 
years has run through just about all the isms that there aie, m- 
cludmg commumsm, and is now (m 1948) back at his original 
starting pomt as he goes about givmg lectures m Sao Paulo on 
"the canmbahstLC mterpretation of history" Meanwhile, m the 
historical novel sequence that he is engaged m pubhshmg, Marco 
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Zero, he appears to be ceviving with modernistic vanabons the 
cahocltsmo of a yet earher time when it seemed that Lobato’s 
UrupSs was mdicatmg the direction that contemporary Brazihan 
wntmg was to take His Collected Poems (1945) brmg a nostalgic 
breath of all-but-forgotten yesterdays 

While the rebel sons of SSo Paulo were stagmg their revolt — 
and a significance may perhaps be seen m the fact that it was 
this modem, highly mdustnahzed, and dynanuc city, and not old, 
anstocrabc Eio that provided the setbng — other forces of a so- 
cial and pohbcal character were at work which were to have a far 
more profound effect upon the future of Brazil and which were 
to be vividly reflected m the hterature of the next two decades 
On the one hand, Pllmo Salgado, who was to be the leader of the 
“Green Shirts,” was busy laymg the foundabons of a fascist ide- 
ology with such works as The Stranger (1926) and The Man of 
Hope (1931) And on the other hand, m 1924 a young captain 
m the Brazihan army, Luiz Carlos Prestes by name, had already 
staged a revolt agamst the government and, mounted on horse- 
back, had led his famous column on one of the most amazmg 
marches in aU mihtary history, across more than five thousand 
miles of territory from Kio Grande do Sul to the state of Bahia 
Here were the forces that were to come to gnps m the thirties, 
and hterature, caught m the middle, was to find it exceedmgly 
difficult to preserve any attitude of detachment or ivory-tower 
neutrahty 

As he draws near to his own time the hterary, hke the general, 
histonan finds himself becommg msbncbvely more and more cau- 
bous, and he also almost mvanably finds his space runmng out, 
which accounts for the somewhat pamc abruptness with which 
most works of this sort are brought to a dose. The explanabon is 
simple enough, tune is the great winnower and to a large extent 
does the cnbc’s work for him when he is deahng with the past 
Time, perspecbve, the judgment of mteivenmg generabons, are his 
helpers. Accordmgly, as he looks back the scene m any penod is 
not too populous a one, but as he comes within a quarter of a cen- 
tury of his own era, the figures crowd m upon him, and the task of 
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appraising them grows mcreasingly perilous Concerned for the 
most part with hvmg writers who have not yet uttered their final 
word, if he is to treat of them at all adequately, he feels that it can 
only be tn extenso, by presenting all the evidence for and against 
their right to survival 

And so, if he does not have a volume or volumes at his disposal, 
the most that he can hope to do m such a case is to give an mdica- 
tion of significant trends and their leadmg representatives while 
callmg attention to those authors and works that should not be 
overlooked, though each reader m the final analysis will have to 
be his own critic until the verdict of posterity has been rendered 

Some while before modernismo had nm its course there were 
evidences of a new and deeper spirit on the part of Brazilian 
wnters. Modermsm may have been a necessary and valuable m- 
terlude, a needed corrective and purge But it was by its very 
nature at once destructive and transient, and it was to have been 
foreseen that it would be followed by a return to that great tradi- 
bon each country with a real culture and a real hterature possesses 
and must discover, and rediscover, for itself It was m the year 
1928 that two books mdicative of such a return were published in 
Brazil One was the Portrait of Brazil by Paulo Prado, a fifty-nme- 
year-old Sao Paulo busmess man who had been a kmd of patron 
to the modernists The other was a novel, Cane-Trash, by Jos6 
Am^rico de Almeida, a yotmg writer from the northeast 

Prado may have been a busmess man by background (he had 
been m the coffee export bade) But he was an mtellectual by 
temperament who had given years of thought to his country's 
economic situabon and social problems, and his Portrait (he wrote 
but one other book) has already taken its place as one of the 
classics of Braz ilian literature Withm three years it had run 
through four editions, and a fifth was pubhshed m 1944 Bearmg 
the subbtie, TEssay on Brazilian Melancholy,’^ it opens with the 
sentence ^n a rai ant land there lives a melancholy folk.” In its 
soul-searchmg, soul-torturmg quality, it can only be compared to 
Euclides da Cunha's Backlands It is one of those works that Bra- 
zihans read and admire but that most of them would not care to 
see banslated, for they regard it as too mbmately their own a 
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mirror mto which they do not like to look but which irresistibly 
holds their gaze 

Cane-Trash likewise goes back to an old tradition even as it 
marks the begmnmg of a new one that literary and cultural re- 
gionalism stemmmg from the northeast of which Freyre has 
spoken It is looked upon by many as the tummg pomt between 
the modernism of the twenties and the social hterature of the 
succeeding decade Its subject is the vanishing patriarchal life of 
the old sugar plantations, a theme from which Freyre m the so- 
ciological essay and Jose Lms do Rego m the novel were to draw 
so much m the years to come 

In his Portrait of Brazil, Paulo Prado had despairmgly envisaged 
only two possible solutions for his country s problems, both of 
them catastrophic war or revolution The “revolution*^ was soon 
to matenalize, with Vargas’s seizure of power m 1930 It was not, 
however, the one for which he had hoped, and he died a disillu- 
sioned man, although he preserved to the end, despite all his 
seemmg pessimism, a fund of youthful idealism and a faith m the 
potentiahties of his people 

From 1930 to 1945 it is the Vargas regime that, whether one 
would have it so or not, must form the backdrop to the hterary 
scene It must be remembered that, up to the crisis of November 
1935, the censorship exerted by that regime was a comparatively 
mild one It was after 1935, and especially after November 1937, 
that the rems were tightened And so it is not surpnsmg if dunng 
the first five years we find m process of birth a hterature that is 
marked by a high degree of social consciousness and not mfre- 
quently by a Marxian-revolutionary tmge It was durmg these 
years that sociologsts hke Freyre, Ramos, and others began lay- 
mg the basis for a new study of African culture m Brazil,^^ and it 
was m this same penod that Lms do Rego began publishmg his 
Sugar-Cane Cycle even as the Bahian Jorge Amado was starting 
his career as a “proletarian** novehst and Gracihano Ramos, Mar- 
ques Rebelo, and others were produang their first work 

On the whole there is a decided lift, an upward swing to this 
era Many new talents were commg to the fore, a new generation 
was emerging upon a stage very different from any that its prede- 
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cessors had known Brazilian problems were no longer limited to 
Brazil but were part of a larger world pattern m a decade that 
was to witness the rise of Hitler, the civil war m Spam, the Mu- 
nich pact, and finally the outbreak of World War II As a result 
all the forms of literary production, the novel, poetry, criticism, 
the essay, while remaimng typically and often mtensely Brazihan 
m character, are marked by a cosmopohtamsm, or it might be 
more accurate to say a umversahty of outlook that was not there 
before This is the generation that today is the mature and older 
one, for younger writers and trends that are scarcely distmguish- 
able as yet have been commg up smce the mid-forties But it has 
made history m its time and its work will not be forgotten 

It IS particularly in the novel that a great advance has been 
made Machado de Assis is not the only figure to whom Brazilians 
may now pomt as bemg imquestionably of mtemational stature. 
In any competent list of hemisphere storytellers Jorge Amado, 
Gracihano Ramos, and Jos6 Lms do Rego would have to be ac- 
corded a prominent place, and they are not the only ones by any 
means who are deservmg of that attention on the part of Europe 
and of North America that Brazihan authors are now beginning 
to receive filnco Verissimo, Liicio Cardoso, Amando Fontes, Oc- 
tivio de Faria, Marques Rebelo, Allyno M Wanderley, Emil Far- 
hat, Jos6 Geraldo Vieira, Raquel de Queiroz, Viana Moog, Me- 
notti del Picchia, Gastao Cruls, Peregrmo Junior, AJBEonso Schmidt, 
Carolma Nabuco, Lucia Miguel Pereira, Dion6ho Machado, Tito 
Batmi, Joao Alfonsus, Gilbert© Amado, Dinah Silveira de Queiroz 
— these are but a few of those who durmg the last fifteen years 
have made outstandmg contributions to the art of fiction 

The number of women mcluded m the hst is to be noted This 
IS another sign of the times, somethmg that had not happened be- 
fore m Brazihan letters From the Inocincta of EscragnoUe Tau- 
nay"s creation to a Lucia Miguel Pereira or a Carolma Nabuco, 
the Brazihan woman has come a long way One of the strongest 
novels m recent years is from a femmme hand The Year *15, by 
Raquel de Queiroz, a story dealmg with the penodic and devas- 
tatmg bacldand droughts 

There is also a far wider less conventional range of subject mat- 
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ter, althougli the novelists of this realistic generation have a salu- 
tary habit of writing about things that they know It is rather 
their experience and their point of view that have broadened 
Less slavishly imitative of Europe than their nineteenth-century 
forebears, they are at the same time more deeply attuned to the 
larger world of humanity Thus Jorge Amado wntes almost ex- 
clusively of his native region but is mspired by a world philoso- 
phy that, whether one approves of it or not, gives to his work a 
unity and a power it otherwise would lack 

In his treatment of the dash between the old patriarchal and 
the new mdustnal avihzations, Lms do Rego has much of the 
mtensity and effect of a Thomas Hardy Lticio Cardoso is a kmd 
of Brazihan Wilham Faulkner or Julian Green, Gracihano Ramos 
shows the mfluence of Joyce and the mtenor monologue Both 
Cardoso and Enco Verlssimo would appear to have read their 
D H Lawrence, and Verissnno would confess to Huxley as well, 
while there is scarcely a novehst or short-story writer among them 
who has not to some extent, consciously or unconsciously, been 
touched by Freud 

AUyno M Wanderley is one of the most profoundly Brazihan 
of them aU, displaymg an anguished concern wnth the hard life 
of the petty bourgeoisie of the provmces and the economic state of 
his country m general But even he has had his Marxian period 
and IS keenly aware of mtemational currents and relationslbps A 
good sample of his work will be found m his Gnashing of Teeth 
(1945) In his ambitious sequence. Bourgeois Tragedy, which 
keeps appearmg volume after volume, OctAvio de Fana is mtent 
upon presentmg from the Cathohc pomt of view a picture of his 
times that remmds one of Jules Romams and the Men of Good 

Unfortunately at the moment of wntmg only three or four of 
Brazil’s contemporary novehsts are available in English m the 
form of scattered translations, but happily this number mdudes 
some of the most typical of them m their most representative 
works Amado’s The Violent Land, Gramhano Ramos’s Anguish, 
and finco Verissimo’s Crossroads could not have been produced 
m any other country, or m Brazil m any other era Two other 
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novels of Verissimo, The Rest Is Silence and Consider the Lilies 
of the Field, are accessible to the North American reader Amadous 
Jubiabd, a masterly story of a black man of Bahia, pubhshed 
in the mid-thirties, has been done mto French, and an extract 
from his Sea of the Dead is given m the Flores-'Poore anthology. 
Fiesta in November There is also Sylvia Leao^s White Shore of 
Olinda, written directly m English (1943) These specimens 
should serve to whet the appetite for more 
Brazilian poetry smce 1930, like the novel, makes an impressive 
showmg and gives evidence of having truly come of age Jorge 
de Lima, Carlos Drummond de Andrade, Manuel Bandeira, Vx- 
nicius de Morais, Fehppe de Oliveira, Guilherme de Almeida, 
Cecflia Meirelles, Augusto Fredenco Schmidt, Ribeiro Couto, 
Munlo Mendes — again to mention but a few — have produced 
work that wiU stand comparison with that of the best of their 
contemporaries m any land Two women poets, Cecflia Meirelles 
and Adalgisa Nery, merit a place m the Latin Amencan pantheon 
alongside Gabriela Mistral, Juana de Ibarbourou, Alfonsma 
Storm, and Maria Ohmpia de Obaldia 
In the realm of verse what we encounter is a mmglmg of mod- 
ern and modernist currents with the native stream Modernism is 
particularly apparent on the side of technique m poets such as 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade and Jorge de Lima, and not in- 
frequently, especially with Drummond de Andrade, it is applied 
to the social theme The latter s Fen of Souls is one of the impor- 
tant volumes of a decade As for Jorge de Lima, who, as has 
been said, is a mulatto, he is the author of a classic Brazilian 
poem, 'That Negress Ful6 His collection Negro Poems, with a 
preface by Freyre, was published m 194B Startmg as somethmg 
of a surrealist, he with Murilo Mendes experienced a conversion 
to Catholicism, an event reflected m their collaboration. Time and 
Eternity, and m Lima’s The Seamless Robe Smce then both men 
have been under a strong Bergsonian-Neo-Thomist influence 
Meanwhile Manuel Bandeira, now an academician, remains the 
distmguished critic and animator of poetry that he has been for 
many years, as well as a very fine poet himself His labors as an 
anthologist are noteworthy Guilherme de Almeida is a superb 
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technician and one of the best-loved poets of modem tunes, and 
new voices are constantly bemg raised Emiho Moura, Oswaldmo 
Marques, Odonco Tavares, Hayd4e Nicolussi, Hennqueta Lisboa, 
and many others In Dudley Fitts’s Anthology of Contemporary 
Latin American Poetry, m tihe remarkable translations of Dudley 
Poore, the English-language reader will find selections from the 
work of half a dozen poets of today who are among the best their 
country has to offer 

We have heard Ronald de Carvalho’s acerb comment on the 
absence of criticism m Brazil This is no longer true Alceu 
Amoroso Luna (who also wntes under the pen name of TnstSo 
de Ataide), Alvaro Lms, Sergio Milhet, Lucu Miguel Pereua, 
Agnppmo Gneco, Viana Moog, Andrade Muncy, and among the 
younger men Antdnio C&ndido and Wilson Martms have raised 
then calhng to a new dignity Philosophically a disciple of Jacques 
Mantam, Amoroso Li m a is not merely a critic but an aesthetician 
whom the world outside Brazil ought to know “ He has what 
many of his fellows have lacked a life view that shapes his 
aesthetic and cntical practice. Alvaro Lms, close to Lima m basic 
attitudes, is the author of a contmumg Journal of Criticism of 
which several volumes have been published to date 

In the field of the hterary essay S4rgio Milhet has, not too 
accurately, been termed by some “the Brazilian Gide” This is 
probably due to his broad background of European cnilture as 
shown m his wntmgs, but he is nevertheless very much the Paul- 
ista, bemg m charge of the mumapal hbrary m his native city 
He has published a number of essay collections, outstandmg 
among which is his Salt of Heresy Agnppmo Gneco is another 
cntic with a cxismopohtan bent who has done much to make 
Brazihans acquainted with foreign wnters Noted for the sharp 
tone of his caibasm, his habit of speakmg his mmd, he has made 
valuable contributions to hterary history with his Evolution of 
Brazilian Poetry and Evolution of Brazilian Prose 

The same may be said of Andrade Muncy, an old-time mod- 
ernist, and his admirable anthology. The New Brazilian Litera- 
ture, which has more than once been ated m these pages Lucia 
Miguel Pereira, biographer of Machado de Assis, is active m 
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preserving the Luso-Brazdian cultural bond, and Lins do Rego 
appears to be turning more and more from the novel to the cnt- 
ical essay It is too early as yet to say what direction the new- 
comers, those who have started pubhshmg within the last few 
years, wiU take But that new forces are at work and a new spirit 
IS m the air, no one who has visited the country smce 1945 can 
for a moment doubt 

Brazil IS the land of the future m more ways than one, and her 
writers are now ready to speak in the full, deep-throated accents 
of maturity. 
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NOTES 


FOREWORD 


1 Jos6 Pereira de Graga Aranha’s Canaan, in Manano Joaquin Lo- 
rente’s translation, was published by the Four Seas Company of Bos- 
ton The first edition of the original was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1901 On Graga Aranha, see pp 178 ff 

2 Brazdmn Tales was pubhshed by the Four Seas Company, Bror 
ztltan Literature by Alfred A Knopf of New York. 

® The eight novels m question (listed alphabetically by authors) 
are Jorge Amado's The Violent Land {Terras do sem fim), Aluizio 
Azevedo's A Brazilian Tenement (0 Cortigo), Graga Aranha’s Canaan, 
Gracihano Ramos's Anguish (Angilstia), Paulo^Setubal's Dormtila, Al- 
fredo d'Escragnolle Taunay's InocSncia, and Enco Verissimo's Cross- 
roads {Caminhos Cruzados) and The Best Is Silence (O Resto e St- 
lencio) For these works, see the Bibliography In addition, one or two 
Brazilian novels were pubhshed m Enghsh translation m London Jos6 
de Alencar's Iracema, translated by Isabel Burton, 1886, Taimay's Jno- 
cincia, 1889, and possibly others Mention should also be made of 
Sylvia LeSo's White Shore of Olinda, written directly in Enghsh and 
pubhshed by the Vanguard Press, New York, 1943 

^ The volume of Brazilian Tales previously mentioned and a col- 
lection of Brazilian Short Stones by Monteiro Lobato, in Goldberg's 
translation, pubhshed m Haldeman Juhus's ‘Xitde Blue Book" senes 
(No 733) m 1925 

® Rebellion in the BacJdands, m Samuel Putnam’s translahon, was 
pubhshed by the Umversity of Chicago Press m 1944 The Masters 
and the Slaves, also translated by Putnam, was pubhshed by Knopf m 
1946 

® See Dudley Fitts Anthology of Contemporary Latin American 
Poetry, New Directions, 1942, which contains poems by Manuel Ban- 
deira, Ronald de Carvalho, Menotti del Picchia, Drummond de An- 
drade, Jorge de Lima, Munlo Mendes, and Ismael Nery Fiesta in No- 
vember, Stories from Latin Amenca, edited by Angel Flores and 
Dudley Poore and pubhshed by the Houghton M iffl in Company, Bos- 
ton, 1942, has a selection, “Sea of the Dead,” from Amado's novel, 
Mar Morto, Rio de Janeiro, 1936 A selection from Canaan will be 
found m German Arcimegas's The Green Continent, Knopf, 1944 

See Enco Verissimo's Brazilian Literature An Outline, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1945 
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8 See Amado’s The Violent Land, pp 124-30 On the candomhU, 
see Negroes in Brazil by Donald Pierson, the University of Chicago 
Press, 1942 Chapter X For the macumba, consult The Masters and 
the Slaves, pp 335-6 When I was in Brazil last year (1946), I was 
invited to attend a macumba 

^ Caio Prado Junior Fonnagdo do Brasil Contempordneo (CoZd- 
ma), Sao Paulo, 1942, pp 7-8 

Dr Torres-Rioseco, a Peruvian scholar who came to this coun- 
try as a Guggenheim fellow, is the author of The Epic of Latin Amer- 
ican Literature, Oxford University Press, 1942 

President Bolton’s address appeared in the Amencan Histori- 
cal Review, Apnl 1933 

Professor Bolton pubhshed a 365-page syllabus of this course 
For the debate on this subject, see Is America a Continent^ A 
Round Table Discussion, pubhshed by the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Pan Amencan Umon, Washmgton, D C, in the 
"Pomts of View” senes, No 2, October 1941 The reader may also be 
referred to the followmg Do the Americas Have a Common History^ 
by Edmundo O’Gorman, "Pomts of View,” No 3, December 1941, 
the onginal of the O’Gorman article, “Hegel y el modemo panameri- 
canismo,” in Umversidad de la Habana, January 1939, an article by 
the Peruvian cntic, Jorge Basadre, that originally appeared in Excel- 
sior, Lima, June-July 1942, and was pubhshed m Enghsh translation 
in the Bulletin of the Pan Amencan Union under the title, “Do the 
Amencas Have a Common History?”, the article by Germdn Arcmie- 
gas, “Our Continent,” m Tomorrow, II, No 7, March 1943 The Mex- 
ican O’Gorman associates Professor Bolton’s view with that advanced 
by Hegel, and undertakes to refute what he regards as the basic fal- 
lacy of both theses 


CHAPTER I 

^ This IS the *"baptismo literdru/* of which Jose Os6no de Ohveira 
speaks m his Histdria Breve da Literature Brasileira (Lisboa, s d ) , p 
7 (Ohveira’s work was prmted m 1939, an undated Brazihan edition 
was pubhshed at Sao Paulo ) For Vaz de Caminha’s letter, see Man- 
uel Ayres de Cazal’s Chorographia Brasilica, 2nd edition, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1845, Vol I, p 10 Evidence of a previous Portuguese voyage 
to the coast of Brazil, kept secret for reasons of state, has come to hght 
in recent years Some scholars beheve that this took place prior to the 
year 1448, but P A Martm, an authority on Brazihan history, doubts 
that there was any pre-Columbian discovery and gives the date as 
1498 See F A. i^kpatnck Latin America, A Brief History, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1939, p 13. 
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2 Sr Nelson Wemeck Sodr6 has written a history of Brazilian ht- 
eratnre from the economic pomt of view, see Historta da Literatura 
Brastletra Sens Fundamentos Economtcos, Rio de Janeiro, 1940 In 
recent years an influential school of aesthetic cnticism based upon Neo- 
Thomist pnnciples has arisen under the leadership of Alceu Amoroso 
Lima (“Tnstao de Ataide”), but even these critics do not ne^ect the 
social aspect 

® Cited by Jose Osorio de Ohveira, op cit, pp 11-12, and by 
Ronald de Carvalho Pequena Histdna da Literatura Brasdeira» Rio 
de Janeiro, 1937, p 22 

^ Cited by Carvalho, op cit , pp 21-2. 

® Rocha Pitta is the author of a History of Portuguese America 
(Htstona da AmSrtca Fortuguesd)^ pubhshed at Lisbon, m 1730 See 
pp 73, 75 

® For an interesting, nontechmcal, and comparatively recent dis- 
cussion of the subject of philosophy m Brazil, see the paper, "A Amer- 
ica Tambem Pensa,” in the volume of essays by Edmundo Rossi, Re- 
tomo a Vida, Sao Paulo, 1941, pp 17 ff For a Spamsh-Amencan view 
of Brazihan thinkers, the laudatory volume (written m Spamsh) by 
the Bohvian Guillermo Francovich, Ftldsofos Brastlenos, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1939, may be consulted See also the chapter on ‘‘Three Brazilian 
Thmkers” m Wilham Rex Crawford’s A Century of Latin American 
Thought, Harvard University Press, 1944, pp 190 ff A classic work 
on the subject is Silvio Romero’s A Filosafia no Brasil, pubhshed in 
1873 Alcides Bezerra deals with philosophy in the colonial era A 
Filosofia na Fase Colonial, Rio de Janeiro, 1935, and Monteiro de Bar- 
ros Lms, contemporary representative of a Imgermg Positivism, con- 
siders the various philosophic movements of his country, m his Escolas 
Filosoficas, Rio de Janeiro, 1939 Perhaps the most mterestmg of Bra- 
zilian philosophers is Fanas Bnto, see Sylvio Rabello’s Fanas Bnto, 
Ou uma Aventura do Espinto, Rio de Janeiro, 1941, and the severe 
criticism of this work by Jonathas Serrano “A Margem de um Ensaio,” 
in the Revista das Academias de Letras, No 37, setembro-outubro 
1941, pp 27-34 The reader may also be referred to Afr^io Coutm- 
ho’s “Some Considerations on the Problem of Philosophy m Brazil,” m 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol IV, 1943, pp 191 ff 

7 See The Vortex {La Vordgine), translated by Earle K James, 
New York, G P Putnam’s Sons, 1935 The reader may make Ciro 
Alegria’s acquamtance m English m his prize novel. Broad and Alien 
Is the World {El Mundo Es Ancho y Ajeno), translated by Harriet de 
Onis, New York, Farrar and Rmehart, 1941, the reader of Spanish 
may be referred to the same author’s La Serpiente de Oro, Santiago de 
Chile, 1936, and Los Perros Hambrientos, Santiago de Chile, 1939 
Amado’s The Violent Land has been mentioned The Ecuadonan nov- 
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elist Jorge Icaza, author of Huastpungo, Cholos, and other works, has 
not been translated and unfortunately is all but untranslatable 

8 See Debret’s Voyage ptUoresque et htstorique au Brestl, 1816- 
1831, 3 vols, Paris, 1835, a number of reproductions of Debrets 
paintmgs will be found m Donald Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil The 
work of the German artist Maunce Rugendas, who also visited Brazil, 
IS almost equally famous, see his Voyage piUoresque dans le Bresd, 
translated from the German, 3 vols , Pans, 1835 

® On the subject of climate, see Freyre The Masters and the 
Shoes, pp 19 ff 

Sertdo (plural sertoes) is the name given to the backland re- 
gion of northeastern Brazil, described in the classic Os Sertoes of Eu- 
chdes da Cunha 

Introduction to the History of Civilization in England, by 
Thomas Henry Buckle, London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd , 
s d , pp 75-6 Cited by Carvalho, op cit , pp 26-7 

The process of assimilation is sometimes known as “Aryamza- 
tion,’’ a term that does not have the same meanmg m Brazil that it did 
m Hitler’s Germany, see the works of F J Ohveira Vianna Evolugdo 
do Povo Brasdeiro, 2nd edition, SSo Paulo, 1933, Populagoes Meridi- 
onals do Brasil, 3rd edition, Sao Paulo, 1933, and Raga e Assimilagdo, 
2nd editLon, SSo Paulo, 1934 See the chapter on “Miscegenation” in 
Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil, pp. Ill S 

On Machado de Assis and Lima Barreto and their sharply con- 
trastmg attitudes toward their status as mulattoes, see the essay by 
Jos6 Lms do Rego, ConferSnctas no Frata, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, pp 
100 S See Jorge de Lima’s Poemas Negros, with a preface by Gilberto 
Freyre, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, he is the author of a number of volumes 
of verse, his “Essa Negra Fuld” is one of the best-known poems m Bra- 
zil The use of the mulatto in Brazihan society provides Gilberto 
Freyre with his theme m his book, Sobrados e Mucamhos, SSo Paulo, 
1936, see the chapter m Pierson, op at , pp 159 ff , on “The Rise of 
the Mixed-Blood” 

Freyre’s best-known work is, of course, his Casa Grande & 
Senzah (hteraHy, Big House and Slave Quarters), published m Eng- 
lish under the tide. The Masters and the Slaves His Sobrados e Mu- 
cambos (Town House and Slums) has been referred to m the preced- 
mg note Among the works of Arthur Ramos are O Negro Brasileiro, 
Rio de Janeuo, 1934, O Folk-lore Negro do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
1935; and As Culturas Negros do Novo Mundo, Rio de Janeiro, 1937 
His Enghsh-language volume. The Negro in Brazil, Waslungton, D C , 
1939, was specially prepared by the author and Richard Pattee for a 
North Amencan audience Amado’s Jubmbd was published at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1935, there is a French translation by Michel Berveiller and 
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Pierre Hourcade under the title of Bahia de Tons les Saints, Pans, 
1939 On the Brazihan Negro as an ethnic factor, see InfluSncta etnico- 
social do elemento africano no melting-pot brasiletro, by Nelma Pereira 
Pinto Amaral, Rio de Janeiro, 1941 For his influence on Brazihan 
poetry, see Roger Bastide s A poesia afro-brasileira, Sao Paulo, 1943 
The story, a famous one, has been told many times, see Pier- 
son, op cit, p 170, Pedro Calmon Histona Social do Brasil, SSo 
Paulo, 1937-9, Vol II, p 114 

See tihe novel by Ega de Queiroz, A Uustre Casa de Ramuses, 
Lisbon, 1897, and Freyre s comments m The Masters and the Slaves, 
pp 7-8, 185 ff See also BelFs Portugal of the Portuguese, London, 
1915, pp 1-24, cited by Freyre, op cit , pp 8-9 

Torres-Rioseco, m The Epic of Latin American Literature, pp 
209-10, states that "the hterary development of Brazil follows much 
the same stages as that of Spanish America ” 

IS The Masters and the Slaves, pp 17, 71. 

See Jos6 Lms do Rego ConferSncias no Praia, pp 81 ff 
See the translator’s mtroduction to Rebellion in the BacJdands 
Retrato do Brasil, by Paulo Prado, 5th edition, Sao Paulo, 
1944 Some Brazihans also disapprove the translation of a work like 
Freyre’s 

22 See what Euchdes da Cunha has to say on the phenomenon 
of *'Sebastiantsmo,” m Rebellion in the Backlands, pp. 112 and 163-4 
On Antomo Conselheiro, see also R B Cunnmgham-Graham’s A Bra- 
zilian Mystic, New York, the Dial Press, 1925, a volume based on 
da Cimha’s account m Os Sertoes 

23 This IS a pomt made by the distm^ished novehst Raquel de 
Queiroz m reply to my mild cnticism of Enco Verissimo for having 
undervalued Brazihan hterature in the eyes of North American read- 
ers In an article that appeared m the Sunday hterary supplement of 
O Jomal of Rio m September 1946 (unfortunately the exact reference 
cannot be given here), she cited an amusmg example or two See 
Verissimo, op cit , p 2 

24 Afr^io Peixoto Nogdes de Histdna da Literatura Brasileira, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1931, pp 45-8, the passage is also cited m part by 
Torres-Rioseco, op cit , p 212 

25 Two or three other examples may be cited Jo5o Duarte Filho, 
wntmg m the Anudno Brasdeiro de Literatura, Rio de Janeiro, 1939, 
pp 47-8, says "The whole of Brazihan hterature, m its vanous 
phases, is a false hterature False m its objectives, which are almost 
never well defined, false m its ongms, false m its development And 
this has been true from the very beginnmg” Speakmg of Brazihan 
novehsts, m the Boletim de Ariel, Rio de Janeiro, Ano VII, No 1, 
outubro 1939, pp. 10-11, Edgard Cavalheiro declares "The sad part 
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of the matter is that our novehsts suffer from an mcredible lack of 
spmt Of spirit and of brams ” He then goes on to discuss the “pnmor- 
dial absence of any ‘inner light/ an absence of culture, and, above all, 
of mtelligence” that is to be discerned in his contemporaries, he 
stresses the "unvarymg umlateralness*’ that characterizes their ap- 
proach to social, seicual, and philosophic problems, and suggests that 
they read more and devote more time to the study of the masters of 
their art See, also, the passionate article that Graciliano Ramos wrote 
on this subject, out of the bitterness of exile "Decad^ncia do Ro- 
mance Brasileiro,” Ltteraiura, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, pp 20-4, this ar- 
ticle origmally appeared m Spanish “Decadencia de la Novela Bra- 
silena,” Buenos Aires, La Nmva Gaceta, No 11, diciembre 1941, p 
3 “In the older hterature,” Ramos asserts, “there is not to be foimd a 
smgle true-to-life bit of dialogue”, and he adds “The novels that ap- 
peared at the begmnmg of the century have sunk mto complete obliv- 
ion One of them, Canaan, which had an enormous success, is fright- 
ful, nauseatmg ” 

2® DiMogos das Grandezas do Brasil, edited by Rodolfo Garcia, 
Rio de Janeiro ( 1944) See pp 56-9 

27 Vacher de Lapouge U Aryan, Pans, 1899, p 500, cited by 
Carvalho, op cit , pp 30-1 

2® *^Banzd^ is defined by the Brazilian dictionary (Lima and Bar- 
roso, 6th edition) as “the mortal nostalgia of Aftican Negroes”, see 
Freyre The Masters and the Slaves, ^ 181 Freyre (ibid , p 179) ob- 
serves that the Indian, when put at agranan labor, “became enveloped 
m the sadness of the introvert ” It will be noted that nothmg is said 
here of the supposedly enervatmg effects of a tropical climate, its 
tendency to mduce physical lazmess and procrastmation The average 
North Amencan is probably convmced that all Latin Amencans have 
a “mamma” psychology, but while such a climate may dimmish the 
capacity for bodily toil (see The Masters and the Slaves, p 20), the 
fact remains that Latm Amencan wnters and other mtellectuals pro- 
duce an astomshmg amount of work, as a glance at their bibliogra- 
phies will show Could the climate possibly have somethmg to do 
with that aversion to the more sustained and arduous forms of mtel- 
lectual labor of which Peixoto speaks^ 

CHAPTER H 

1 Enco Verissimo, op mt , p 4, Peixoto Nogdes de Htstdria da 
Literatura Brasdetra, p 59 

2 See The Masters and the Slaves, pp 187-8, Bell Portugal of 
the Portuguese, pp 13-14 

3 For an excellent account of this penod in the hterary history of 
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modem Portugal, see the mtroduction Lusitano de Castro wrote for 
the Portuguese section of Heart of Europe An Anthology of Creative 
Writing in Europe 1920-1940, edited by Klaus Mann and Hermann 
Kesten, with an mtroduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, New York, 
L B Fischer (1943), pp 186-9 The most famous of the suicides 
was the poet, Antero de Quental, on this wnter, see Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, No 8, 1942, p 381 and items 4205, 4223, 
4249, and 4343, there has been a great mterest m Antero de Quental 
m Brazil m recent years, Lusitano de Castro quotes another poet, An- 
tomo Nobre, who died at the age of thirty-three ‘‘Que tnsteza, rapa- 
zes, ter nascido em PortugaP” (“How sad, my lads, to have been bom 
m Portugal!'’) 

^ Georges Bemanos Les grands Cimetiires sous la lune. Pans, 
1938 On memonalismo, see the essay by Portugal’s greatest hving 
literary scholar and critic, Fidelmo de Figueiredo Menondade da In- 
telligencta, Santiago (Portugal), 1933, pp 35 ff, see the article by 
Samuel Putnam “Fidelmo de Figueiredo, o el Sabio y la Ciudad,” 
Revista Hispdnica Modema (Columbia Umversity), ano III, num 2, 
enero 1937, pp 97-105 (see m particular p 104), a partial Portu- 
guese version of this article was published m the Revista do Arquivo 
Municipal of Sdo Paulo, ano 6, vol 41, setembro-outubro 1939, pp 
225-38 On the modem Portuguese wntmg scene, see Figueiredo’s 
Depots de Ega de Queiroz 1900-1933, Santiago, 1934 

® The quotation, cited by Lusitano, is from an article by Bell in 
the Fortnightly Review, London, June 1922 

® “Martm Affonso de Souza . set up m January, 1532, the 
first substantial Portuguese settlement at SSo Vicente, near the pres- 
ent port of Santos This event, the real birth of Brazil, is commemo- 
rated by a monument which stands today on the spot where the 
founder set foot upon the shore ” — F A Kirkpatrick Latin America 
A Brief History, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939, p 35 

^ Peixoto, op cit, pp 88-9 

® See the article by Professor Harry Merman Gardner m the elev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica “Certamly the most able 
metaphysician and the most influential rehgious thinker of Amenca, 
he must rank m theology, dialectics, mysticism, and philosophy with 
Calvin and Fenelon, St Augustine and Aqumas, Spmoza and Novahs, 
wuth Berkeley and Hume as the great Enghsh philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, and with Hamilton and Franklm as the three 
American thmkers of the same century of more than provincial im- 
portance ” There are those who would disagree violently with this es- 
timate Among the noteworthy colonial prose writers, Roger Williams 
should be mentioned. He might be compared with a figure like Father 
Vieira 
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® The brazil or brazilwood is a redwood tree, the Csesdptnta es~ 
chinata of the Legurmnosx or bean family, that is employed as a dye- 
stuflF The name comes from the resemblance to glowmg coals (Mid- 
dle English hrastly Old French bresd, Spanish and Portuguese brasily 
from the stem of bratse, live coals) 

See the opemng section, “Background to Fhght,"' of Fans Was 
Our MtstresSy by Samuel Putnam, New York, the Vikmg Press, 1947 

11 The genn of mdependence probably lay smoldermg from a 
very early time Sr Jaime Cortesao beheves that it is to be made out 
m tihe Dtdbgos das Grandezas do Brasil, see his “Apresentagao” to 
that work, p 16 

12 Seepp 54-S 

1® Silvio Romero m his Htstdrta da Literature Brasiletra distm- 
guishes the foUowmg periods Penod of Formation, 1500-1750, 
Penod of Autonomous Development, 1750-1830, Period of Romantic 
Transformation, 1830-1870, Period of Critical and Naturahshc, and 
later, of Parnassian and Symbohst Reaction, from 1870 on, but he 
afterwards reduced the penods to two, Penod of Formation or Classi- 
cal Period, 1592-1836, Penod of Development or Later Reactions, 
1836 to the present, see his Introduction to the Compindio de Histdna 
da Literatura Brasiletra, by Romero and JoSo Ribeiro Jos4 Verissimo 
m his History distingmshes a Colomal and a National Penod, with a 
transitional “moment*' or stage represented by the poets of Mmas Gerais 
of the era of mdependence, 1769-1795 Ronald de Carvalho m his ex- 
cellent Pequena Histdna da Literatura Brasiletra gives this classifica- 
tion Period of Formation, 1500—1750, Period of Transformation, 1750- 
1830, Autonomous Penod, from 1830 on Arthur Motta prefers the 
scheme Formative Era, sixteenth and seventeenth centimes. Era of 
Transformation, eighteenth century. Autonomous Era, nmeteenth and 
twentieth centun.es* The classification I have suggested vanes from the 
other schemes m that it breaks down mto four distmct eras the penod 
from 1870 to date 

The romantic movement m Brazil is usually seen as begmmng 
in 1830 (the year m which French romanticism began) or m 1836 
with the pubhcation of the Foettcdl Sighs and Longings of Dommgos 
Jos4 Gongalves de Magalh^es, but recent hterary scholarship mdicates 
that the first work showing the influence of romanticism was the 
Amenco Elysto of Jos6 Bonifdcio, published m 1825 Afr^o Peixoto 
characterizes this work as “the first book that underwrote romanticism 
m Brazil ” See the Handbook of Latin American Studies, Vol VIII, 
1942, p 382 and item 4337. 

The year 1870 seems to be the mevitable demarcation here, 
although there were stirrmgs of the pre-Pamassian movement m poetry 
in the later sixties (see Manuel Bandeira's preface to his Antologia dos 
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Poctcis dd Fqs 6 PcTtiasidTiCL, Rio de Janeiro, 1940) It was in year 
that, according to Ronald de Carvalho, ‘‘our country really began to 
enter the evolutionary current of universal ideas” (op cit , p 321) 

It was m 1901 that Graga Aranha’s Canaan was pubhshed, 
Euchdes da Cunha’s Os Sertoes appeared the foUoivmg year. 

Jose America de Ahneida’s novel, A Bagacetra {Cane Trash), 
pubhshed m 1928, as I see it, marks tbe beginning of the new social 
hterature that was to flower so brilliantly durmg the next decade. 

This writer prefers the dates 1789-1821, from Washington’s 
inauguration to the publication of Cooper’s The Spy Cooper’s work, 
much of which came m the 1820’s, certainly belongs with the roman- 
tic movement, and by taking 1789 as the startmg pomt, we are able 
to mdude m the first formative period of our national hterature Jo- 
seph Dennie and his cucle, such early novelists as Charles Brockden 
Brown, Hugh H Brackenndge, Mrs Ann Eliza Bleecker, Mrs S H 
Rowson, Mrs Hannah Webster Foster, and finally, the fiirst works of 
Washmgton Irvmg 

It was m 1867 that Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels appeared 
Most hterary histonans appear to be agreed that the year 1888 
marks the beginnmg of social realism m American wntmg This de- 
marcation IS mdicated by such period anthologies as Oscar Cargill’s 
The Social Revolt, American Literature from 1888 to 1914, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, and Loms Wann’s The Rise of Real- 
tsm, 1860-1888, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933 It was 
m that year that William Dean Howells’s Annie Kilburn and Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward appeared It was on October 10, 1888, 
that Howells wrote to Henry James ‘T should hardly like to trust pen 
and ink with aU the audacity of my social ideas ” 

See ‘'The Influence of European Thought on Brazihan Litera- 
ture,” by Manuel de Ohveira Lima, Royal Society of Literature Trans- 
actions, London, 191S, Vol XXXIII, pp 89-116 On the French m- 
fluence m particular, see a paper by Tnstao de Ataide (Alceu Amo- 
roso Lima) on ‘^’Influence Frangaise au Brasil,” Revue Frangatse du 
BrSsil, Pans, novembre 1935 

22 Durmg the troubled decade }ust past, Portuguese influence m 
Brazil has waxed and waned with the pohtical winds that happened 
to be blowing, see the Handbook of Latin American Studies for these 
years, “Brazilian Literature” section On the whole, however, it has m- 
creased, and now that the war is over and the fascist peril removed, 
Brazilian wnters appear to be able to see thmgs more clearly and in 
perspective and to be mclmed once more to draw near the cultural 
home land See, among numerous works that might be cited, Gilberto 
Freyre’s Conferincias na Europa, Rio de Janeiro, 1938, consistmg of 
lectures given at Portuguese universities The pubhcation m 1939 by 
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the Portuguese cntic Jose Osono de Oliveira of a Histona Breve da 
Lvteratura Brasiletra is another token of the growmg rapprochement 
This work has attracted considerable attention m Brazil For the situ- 
ation today — the impulse toward a "familia hter^ia luso-brasileira” 
and a “repubhca das letras para Portugal e brasil” — see the 1943 
Handbook of Latin American Studies (No 9), "Brazilian Literature” 
section, "General Statement ” It is of mterest to contrast the situation 
that prevailed m 1935, see the Handbook for that year 

23 On language as a reflex rather than as a determmant of cul- 
ture, see the paper by Franz Boas "Language and Culture,” Studies 
in the History of Culture, Menasha, Wisconsm, the George Banta Pub- 
hshmg Company (Pubhshed for the Conference of Secretaries of the 
American Council of Learned Societies), pp 178-84 

24 The Masters and the Slaves, p 167 On the "hngua geral” 
ibid , pp 39, 42, 107 

25 For the influence of the Negro nurse, see The Masters and the 
Slaves, pp 342 ff , see also p 417 For the influence of the jungle and 
the Tupi-Guaram tongue, see ibid, pp 166 ff For a comparison of 
Brazilian Portuguese with that of Portugal ibid , pp 348 ff 

25 For a summary of the controversy by the present writer, see 
his paper, "The Brazihan Language,” Books Abroad, Vol XII, No 4, 
Autumn 1938, pp 418-19 On the deputy’s proposal and the discus- 
sion that followed, see Luiz Vianna Filho A lingua do Brasil, Bahia, 
1936 For a scholarly treatise O Portugu^s do Brasil, by Renato 
Mendon^a, Rio de Janeiro, 1937 For the effect of the Indian on geo- 
graphical nomenclature O Tupi na Geografia Nacional, by Theodore 
Sampaio, Bahia, 1928 


CHAPTER in 

^ Jorge Amado The Violent Land, pp 34-5 

2 Freyre The Masters and the Slaves, pp 139 ff , see also pp 
338 ff On the game of chance known as hicho, see ibid , p, 147 

2 Ibid , p 155 

4 Ibi<L, pp 81 ff See the works on the Indian hsted by Freyre, 
ibid , p 89 See Raphael Karsten The Civilization of the South Amer- 
lean Indians, New York, 1920 

5 See the fine work by Gastao Cruls, Hileia Amazdntca, Rio de 
^aneuo, 1945 

4 See The Masters and the Slaves, p 145, also pp, xxxii, xl, 158, 
159, 182 On fratermty with animals, see ibid , p 93 

^ On taboos, see ibid , pp 99, 101 

® The Path on the Bmnbou) An Anthology of Songs and Chants 
from the Indians of North America, edited by George W Cronyn, 
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with an Introduction by Mary Austin, New York, Livenght Pubhsh- 
ing Corporation, 1934 See, also The Winged Serpent, An Anthol- 
ogy of American Indian Prose and Poetry, edited with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Margaret Astrov, New York, John Day Company, 1947 

» Caboclo hterally means ‘‘copper-colored”, ongmally apphed to 
the aborigme, it is now commonly used of anyone of part-Indian 
descent 

Ronald de Carvalho, Pequena Histona da Literatura Brasileira, 
pp 64-5 

On the animism of the Jibaros, see Raphael Karsten, cited by 
Freyxe, The Masters and the Shaves, p 93 In the preface to his Tales 
and Nights tvith Uncle Remus, Hams states ‘‘One thin g is certain 
The animal stories told by the negroes in our southern states and m 
Brazil were brought by them from Africa ” 

12 For the text of this story, see Bezerra de Freitas Histona da 
Literatura Brasileira, Porto Alegre, 1939, pp 44r-51, cf Verissimo, op 
cit, pp 12-13 

13 See Silvio Romero Histona da Literatura Brasileira, 3rd edi- 
tion, 5 vols , Rio de Janeiro, 1943, Vol I, Chapter vu, pp 106 ff See 
Couto de Magalhaes O Selvagem, Rio de Janeiro, 1876 

1^ Given by Romero, op cit , p 109 

13 See Ronald de Carvalho, op cit , pp 56-7 

1® Romero, op cit , pp 107-8 

17 See David Miller Driver The Indian in Brazilian Literature, 
New York, Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1942 

13 For details of Mann's maternal ancestry, see the bulletin, Pan- 
orama, of the Pan Amencan Union, No 22, June 1943, p 22 

13 Romero, op cit , p 117 

See Freyre, op cit , p 67 and note 187 

^1 Romero, op cit, p 113 

22 Text m Freitas, op cit , pp 52-3 

23 Reference is to the Mana Borralheira legend 

24 Ronald de Carvalho, op at , p 60 

25 See Aventuras de Malasarte, by Jorge and Mateus de Luna, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1942 

2® See Vaqueiros e Cantadores, by Luis da Ctoara Cascudo, 
Porto Alegre, 1939, pp 183 ff 

27 For disparaging views of the Brazihan novel by Brazilians, 
see Chapter I, note 25 

23 For a perfect example of how a Brazilian novel can be mis- 
understood and misrepresented by a North Amencan reviewer with- 
out the requisite backgroimd for the task, see the notice of The Vio- 
lent Land by Nancy Flagg m the New York Times Book Review, 
Jime 24, 1945, p 8, which treats the story as merely lund melodrama. 
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Such reviewers — and readers — need to be reminded of the words of 
Caio Prado Jumor quoted m the Foreword of this book 


CHAPTER IV 

^ For the letters of the early Jesuits m general, see the Cartas 
Jesuiticas senes edited by Capistrano de Abreu and Valle Cabral m 
the 1880’s from manuscnpts m the National Library Volume I con- 
tams Anchieta’s Informagoes e Fragmentos Histoncos, and Volumes 
III and rV give the letters of Anchieta, N6brega, and numerous oth- 
ers See also the Pnmeiras Letras^ pubhshed by the Brazihan Acad- 
emy of Letters, Rio de Janeiro, 1923 The Arte de Grammdttca da 
Lingua Mats Usada na Costa do Brasil was pubhshed at Coimbra, in 
1595 For Enco Verissimo’s opmion, see his Brazilian Literature An 
Outline^ p 8 Viana Moog’s Uma Interpretagdo da Literature Brast- 
leira, Rio de Janeiro, 1943, is a most mterestmg and provocative 
study The volume by Osvaldo Orico is m Spamsh Expreswn de la 
Literature Brasilena, Madrid, 1946 On this period, see Silvio Romero 
Histona da Literature Brasileira, Vol II, Chapter I, pp 11 flF See an 
article by Jaime de Barros "A Forma 9 ao da Literatura Brasileira,” 
Culture PoUtica, Ano III, No 23, Janeiro de 1943, pp 101-6 

2 Afrdmo Peixoto Panorama da Literatura Brasdeira (see Bibh- 
ography), cited by Jaime de Barros, loc cit, note 1 above Cf. Enco 
Verissimo, op cit , p 8 

® For an Enghsh version of Hans Staden, see Hans Staden The 
True History of His Captivity, 1597, Translated and Edited by Mal- 
colm Letts, London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd (The Broadway 
Travellers Series), 1928, an Amencan edition of this translation was 
published by Robert M McBnde & Company m the Argonaut Senes, 
New York, 1929 The first German edition bore the tide Warhaftig 
Histona vnd heschreibung eyner Landtschafft der Wdden Nacketen, 
Gnmmigen, Menschenfressen Leuthen, in der Newenwelt America 
gelegen The first Portuguese translation, by TnstSo de Alencar 
Aranpe, was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro m 1892 under the auspices of 
the Brazihan Histoncal and Geographical Institute Three other Por- 
tuguese versions have appeared m recent years one by Monteiro Lo- 
bato m 1927, one by Alberto Lofgren, revised and annotated by Theo- 
doro Sampaio, m 1930, and one by Gmomar de Carvalho Franco in 
1942 All m all seventeen editions of the work have appeared smee 
1925 (1925-1944), ten of which were Brazihan ones For full bibho- 
graphic details see the artide by C, Fouquet “Bibhografia da Ver- 
dadeira Histdna’ de Hans Staden,^ Boletim Bibhogrdpco (Bibhoteca 
Mumcipal de SSo Paulo), No 4, 1944, pp 7-Sl. 
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^ Aiidr4 Thevet Les Singulantez de la France antarctique autre- 
ment nominee AmSrtque, Paris, 1878 On Thevet, see The Masters and 
the Slaves^ pp 115—16 and 422 On the French in Brazil, see ibid , 
pp 86-7 

® Jean de Lery Htstotre (Tun voyage jaict en la terre du Bresd, 
new edition with introduction and notes by Paul Gaffarel, Pans, 1770 
A Portuguese translation {Vtagem d Terra do Brasil) by S6rgio Milhet, 
was pubhshed at Sao Paulo in 1941 Lery has been called the "Mon- 
taigne of travellers”, see Handbook of Latin American Studies, No 7, 
1941, p 485, Item 5063 For Freyre s estimate, see op. cit , pp 115- 
16 Among other travel narratives of this penod may be mentioned 
the Didno de Navegagdo da Armada que fot a terra do Brasil em 1530 
(Log of the Fleet Which Vmted Brazil in 1530) by Pero Lopes de 
Souza, this work was first published by the scholar, F A Vamhagen 
m 1839, and an edition with notes by Eugenio de Castro appeared at 
Rio de Janeiro m 1927 There is also an extended reference to Brazil 
in the book written by the Itahan navigator Francesco Antomo Piga- 
feta, Viaggio intorno del Hondo, an account of the Magellan expedi- 
tion, the manuscnpt of which is in the Bibhoteca Ambrosiana of Mi- 
lan, the author gives an mterestmg hst of native words The English- 
language reader may be referred to Richard Hakluyf s The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Dtscovenes of the English Na- 
tion, 1552-1616, London, 1925, New York, Alfred A Knopf, 1926 
And finally, there is the "New German Gazette” {New Zeutung ausz 
persillandt) , a manuscnpt datmg from 1515 and found m the archives 
at Augsburg, Germany, of which three pnnted versions appeared, see 
Clemente Brandenburger A Nova Gazeta ALemd da Terra do Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1922, see Afrdnio Peixoto Nogoes de Histdria da Lt- 
teratura Brasileira, pp 66-7 

^ For a recent account of Anchieta’s life and work, see the vol- 
ume by the poet Jorge de Lima Anchieta, Rio de Janeiro, 1934 For 
ihe weU-known story of his wnting m the sand, see Enco Verissimo, 
op cit, p 8 The passage quoted from Os6no de Ohveira will be 
found m his Histona Breve da Literatura Brasileira, p 15 The poem 
"Ao Santissimo Sacramento” is given by Carvalho, op cit , pp 73-5 
Romero quotes extended passages of his prose descnptions, op cit., 
pp 19 flF Mention should also be made of Anchieta s Latm treatise on 
the Jesmt Order m Brazil Brasilica Societatis Histona et vita clarorum 
Patrum qui in Brasilia vixerunt 

Cardim’s three treatises Narrativa epistolar de uma vtagem e 
missdo jesuita, Clima e Terra do Brasil, and Ongem dos Indies do 
Brasil will be foimd m the volume entitled Tratado da Terra e Gente 
do Brasil, pubhshed with the notes of Rodolfo Garcia, Rio de Janeiro, 
1925 See the passages quoted by Romero, op cit , pp 13 ff 
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® Peixoto, Nogdes de Histdria da Lvteratura Brasileira, pp 67-8 
Still another Jesuit who should be mentioned is Father Joao de Aspil- 
cueta Navarro, for his letters, see the Cartas JesutUcas, Vols III and 
IV He was known for his translations into the native tongue 

® Op cit , pp 25-6, for Romero's unflattermg view of the moral 
character of the Jesiuts, see ibid , p, 17 
Op cit 

For Freyre's ongmal views on the histone role of the Jesuits, 
consult the mdex to The Masters and the Slaves In the httle essay on 
Euchdes da Cunha which he published some years ago (Attudidade 
de Euclides da Cunha, Rio de Janeiro, 1941), he speaks of da Cunha's 
^Reconciliation ' with the Jesmts, or, better, with the history of the Or- 
der m Brazil, and it would now (1946-1947) seem that Freyre him- 
self IS undergomg a somewhat similar change of attitude This is evi- 
dent from his pubhc acts, speeches, and newspaper articles rather 
than as yet m any of his formal works For da Cunha's views, consult 
the mdex to Rebellion tn the Bacldands 

While the Historia da Provincia de Santa Cruz a que vulgara^ 
mente chamamos Brasil saw the hght m the sixteenth century, the 
Tratado das Terras do Brasil remamed to be excavated by the modem 
scholar, appearmg for the first time (Lisbon, 1826) m the “CoUec- 
5 ao de Noticias para a Histona das Nagoes Ultramannas ” Soares de 
Souza’s Tractado Desenptwo do Brasil em 1587 likewise had to wait 
until the nmeteenth century, bemg first pubhshed by Vamhagen, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1851 With such works as those of Pero Magalh^es, Soares 
de Souza, and other early histonans, it may be instructive to compare 
certam North Amencan treatises hke Bradford's History of the Tltm- 
moth Plantation and Wmthrop's History of New England 

See Arthur Motta Histona da Literatura Brasdeira, Vol. I, 
pp 363 ff 

Of Oswald de Andrade, more wiU be heard Simonsen's highly 
esteemed work, the Histdna Econdmtea do Brasil, 1500-1820, was 
pubhshed at SSo Paulo m 1937 

Astrogildo Pereira Interpretagoes, Rio de Janeiro, 1944 See 
m particular the essay "Posi 9 ao e Tarefa da Intehg^ncia," pp 254 ff 
On the timely significance of this volume and especially the essay 
mentioned, see my review m the Inter-Amencan, Vol IV, No 10, Oc- 
tober 1945, p 35 

Freyre's Brazil An Interpretation, New York, Alfred A Enopf, 
1945, was wntten directly m Enghsh In Portuguese, see his Regmo e 
Tradig&o, Rio de Janeiro, 1941, with an illuminating Preface by Jos6 
Lms do Rego All of Freyre's work is more or less an expression of his 
regionahst attitude. The same is true of Amado, all of whose novels 
from his Cacau (Cacao) of 1933 to his Seara Vermelha of 1946 -m- 
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eluding The Violent Land — deal with his native State of Bahia and its 
economic and social problems from a mass-revolutionary pomt of view 
Ramos’s Anguish, available m L C Kaplan’s rendermg, and his Vidas 
Seccas, Rio de Janeiro, 1938, are an expression of the mteUectuals re- 
volt But the classic portrayal in fictional form of the decay of the old 
patnarchal order is to be found m Jos6 Lms do Rego’s novel sequence 
known as the “Sugar-Cane Cycle” (“Ciclo da Cana de Agucar”) 

See the article by M F de Andrade on Lms do Rego s novel, 
Usina “Usma e a Invasao dos Nortistas,” Ariel, Ano V, No 11, agosto 
de 1936, pp 286-7 See also Viana Moog’s Uma Interpretagdo da Lt- 
teratura Brasileira 

Cited by Carvalho, op cit , pp 76-7. 


CHAPTER V 

1 Much depends upon the amoimt of elasticity that we give to 
the term "epic ” May it be extended for example to apply to such 
works as Goethe’s Faust or Byron’s Manped? 

2 Arturo Torres-Rioseco The Epic of Latin American Literature, 
pp 15 ff 

8 Relagdo do Naupdgio que passou Jorge de Albuquerque Coelho 
mndo do Brasd no anno de 1563, Lisbon, 1601 This was a second edi- 
tion The work was agam repnnted m 1753 in the Histdna Trdgica- 
Maritima, a collection of such tales of shipwreck See Ronald de Car- 
valho Pequena Histdna da Literature Brasileira, pp. 82-3 

^ Vamhagen attnbutes the account to the pilot Affonso Luiz and 
beheves that it was revised by Ant6mo de Castro, tutor to Dom Duarte 
Braganga More than one edition appeared with Bento Teixeira Pmto’s 
name Sjse Carvalho, op cit , p 80 

® Enco Verissimo Brazilian Literature An Outline, p 17 
® Romero Histdna da Literature Brasileira, Vol II, p 28 Rio- 
seco, op cit , pp 212-13 Peixoto Nogoes de Histdna da Literature 
Brasileira, p 64 

^ Peixoto, op at , p 75, cites Rodolfo Garcia, who bases his view 
upon a demmciation made to the Holy OflBce m Pernambuco 
^ This IS the opinion of Carvalho, op at , p 81 
® Peixoto, op cit , p. 64 

The date of the “Descobnmento das Esmeraldas” is 1629 The 
eighteenth-century poet Claudio Manoel da Costa, who had access to 
a copy, has preserved four ottava nma stanzas Peixoto, op cit , p 101 
Freyre The Masters and the Slaves, p. 222 
Claude d’Abbeville Suite de THistotre de la Mission des Pdres 
Capucins en Visle de Maragnan, Pans, 1614 Both d’Abbeville and 
d’Evreux were Capuchms. Yves d’Evreux Histoire des Choses plus 
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Memorables advenues en Maragnan, Pans, 1615 See this author’s 
Voyages dans le Notd du BrSsil, Leipzig and Pans, 1864 

Castnoto Lusitano ou Histdria da Guerra entre o Brasil e a 
Hollanda 

1^ Reference is to the Rerum per Octenmum in Brasilia of Bar- 
laeus and the Histonae Naturcdis Brasdiae of G Piso and G Marcgraf, 
the dates of which are respectively 1647 and 1648 

13 Cf the view expressed by Isaac Goldberg m his Brazilian Lit- 
erature (see Bibhography ) , pp 19 ff 

13 Didbgos das Grandezas do Brasil, edited by Rodolfo Garcia 
with an introduction by Jayme Cortesdo, Rio de Janeiro, 1944, p 16, 
Senhor CortesSo ates the views of Jo^o Ribeno 

1^ Humberto Bastos, Frodugdo ou Pauperismo, Rio de Janeiro, 
1946 On Prado, see Chapter I, note 21, p 227 and pp 213-14 

13 Jos4 Verissuno Histdna da Literatura Brasileira, p. 66, see 
pp. 58 ff , Verissuno gives extended exceipts, 

CHAPTER VI 

1- On Gregdno de Matos and Vdlon, see Carvalho Pequena His- 
tdria da Literatura Brasdeira, pp 109, 115, 122 (see m general pp 
109 ff) For the comparison with Verlame, see ibid, p 121, and 
Goldberg Brazilian Literature, pp 43-4 On Gregdno as “the founder 
of our hterature,’’ see Romero Histdria da Literatura Brasileira, Vol 
II, p. 39 “Charlatan” Jos6 Verissuno Histdna da Literatura Brastr 
leira, pp. 93-4 On the question of originahty, see Romero, op cit , 
pp 39-48, Jos6 Verissuno, op cit, pp 97-8 (“servile imitator of 
Quevedo”) , Goldberg, op cit , pp 41-2 On a possible revaluation 
Peixoto Nogoes de Histdna da Literatura Brasileira, p. 98. The atti- 
tude of the young leftists of today is revealed in a lecture Jorge 
Amado gave m the city of Salvador (Bahia), January 1, 1946, and 
which was prmted m the Tnbuna Popular of Rio, in August or Sep- 
tember of that year (the exact date is not available). Amado refers to 
Gregdrio de Matos as a “mulato brasileiro mconformado,” a “noncon- 
formmg Brazihan mulatto”, on the question of a possible mestizo ori- 
gin, see Jos6 Verissuno, op cit, pp 91-3 “Fust Bohemian” Jos6 
Verissuno, op at , p 94 “Most striking hterary figure,” etc there is 
general agreement that he is the pivotal figure of seventeenth-century 
hterature m Brazil, see Goldberg, op cit , pp 40-1, Romero, loc cit 

2 On VaHe y Caviedes, see Goldberg, op at , p 44, Rioseco, 
The Epic of Latin American Literature, p 215 (see also pp. 28-9), 
and Luis Alberto Sanchez. Histona de la Literatura Peruana, Vol I, 

pp. 186-200. 

3 The account referred to is by Manoel Pereira Rabelo. Vida 



NOTES 


escnpta por um amante de sua memdna It will be found printed in the 
Obras PoSttcas de Gregorio de Matos, Rio de Janeiro, 1882 (see note 
12 below), where it bears the title **Vida do Dr Greg6no de Matos 
Guerra ” 

^ The poefs mother was D Maria da Guerra, but he is known m 
hterature simply as Gregorio de Matos 

® Machado de Assis Memdrias Postumos de Braz Cubas, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1881 See The Masters and the Slaves, p 893 On sadism, see 
ibid,pp 75 ff, 390 ff, 402-3 

® On slavery and the sexual relations of young Brazihans, see 
Freyre, op cit , pp 70, 395, on the preference for brown women, see 
ibid , pp 13-14, 445 S and the anecdote on p 279 On the Brazilian's 
fondness for the Bahian morena type, see Donald Pierson, Negroes in 
Brazil, pp 136-8 

^ Based upon the statement of the manuscript biographer, see 
Romero, op oit , pp 40, 41 

s In the Imes on the Indian quoted m the text, the poet makes 
use of such expressions as ahaeU (ugly clod) and Addo de massapS 
(clay-soil Adam) Abaete means an ugly or repellant person MassapS 
IS the term apphed to the clayey soil of the states of Bahia and Sergipe, 
which IS particularly suited to the raismg of sugar cane 

® Romero, op cit , gives a number of anecdotes 

Enco Verissuno Brazilian Literature An Outline, p 25 

This IS not mtended as a translation but rather as a paraphrase 
close to the original m form The hnes will be found m Carvalho, op. 
cit , p 120 

The first collection of the Obras PoStwas was published by 
Valle Cabral at Rio m 1882 In 1929 the Brazihan Academy of Letters 
began the pubhcation of a five-volume edition of the Obras de Qre^ 
gdrio de Matos A convement two-volume pocket-size edition of the 
Obras Completas was pubhshed at SSo Paulo m 1943, this has no notes 
or introductory matter 

The first section of the Obras Completas referred to in the pre- 
cedmg note is devoted to rehgious poems. 

Carvalho, op cat , pp 121-2 

An edition of the Poemas Escolhidos of Catullo da Paixao 
Cearense was published at Rio de Janeiro m 1944, the poets work 
runs mto many volumes He died m 1946 

For the latest view of Gregdno de Matos m English, and, as 
it happens, a Cathohc one, see "A Poet of Seventeenth Century Bra- 
zil Gregdno de Matos,” by Margaret J Bates, The Americas, Vol IV, 
no 1, July 1947, pp 83-99. 



NOTES 


CHAPTER Vn 

1 Htstdria da Literaiura Brasiletra, p 31 

2 For Romero's rectification of view, see his Htstorta do Brasil 
pela Biografia de Sem Herots, pp 61 and 71, see his son's note m the 
Htstdrm da Literatura, Vol II, p 31 

® Pequena Htstoria da Literatura Brasdeira, pp 90-1 

^ Nogdes de Htstona da Literatura Brasiletra, pp 99-101 The 
Vieira quotation is from a letter written in 1673 For a Portuguese 
view, see Fidelmo de Figueiredo Htstona Ltterdna de Portugal (S4- 
culos XII-XX), Coimbra, 1944, pp 237-43 

® For bibliography, see Peixoto, loc cit See Vmra Brasdeiro, two 
volumes, Pans-Lisboa, 1921 From 1679 to 1748 fifteen volumes of 
sermons were pubhshed at Lisbon Sermoes do P AntSmo Vteyra 
Two volumes of Cartas Selectas appeared at Lisbon m 1852 The 
Obras Completas, mduding the Sermons and the Letters, were pub- 
hshed at Lisbon 1854-1858. The best edition of the Cartas, m Peixo- 
to s opimon, IS that by J Lfimo d'Azevedo, Coimbra, 1825-1828, 
three volumes 

® Romero, op cit , Vol. II, pp 49-50 
Volumes of sermons by Eusebio de Matos appeared from 1677 
on, see the Sermoes do Padre Mestre EusSbio de Mottos, Lisbon, 
1694. 

® See the Sermoes Vdnos do Padre Antdmo de Sd, Lisbon, 1750 

® The Histdna da Aminca Portuguese, Lisbon, 1730, covers the 
penod from 1500 to 1724. On Vicente do Salvador, see Chapter V 
Another histonan of this penod who may be mentioned is Diogo 
Gomes Cameiro, known as ‘‘the common chromcler of Brazil”, his 
Oragdo Apodtxxca appeared at Lisbon m 1641, he was the author of 
histoncal and moral treatises m Latm, Spanish, and Itahan 

The Mdsica de Pamasso, Lisbon, 1705, was the first book by 
a Brazihan to be published during the author s lifetime Ohveira also 
wrote mediocre pieces for the theater 

Brazilian Literature, p 40, m all of Manoel Botelho de Ohvei- 
ra's work, Goldberg finds four Imes of real poetry 

Op cit , p 102 Jos6 Verissimo Histdna da Literatura Brasi- 
leira, pp 83-5 

1® Op cit , p 99, for the quotation from Verissimo, see the lat- 
te/s Histdna, p 84 

1^ On the bandeirautes, see Joaquim Ribeiro Folklore dos Bartr 
deirantes, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, on their dialect, see ibid , pp 163 ff 
On the bandeirante movement m general, see the definitive work by 
Affonso dTE Taunay Histdna Gerd das Bandeiras Paulistas, SSo 
Paulo, 1924-1929 See also Vida e Morte do Bandeirante, by AlcAn- 
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NOTES 


tara Machado, SSo Paulo, 1930, and Belmonte’s No Tempo dos Ban- 
detrantes, 3rd edition, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 1943 The 
"Guerra dos Mascates” was a war between the native Brazilians and 
the Portuguese that broke out m Pernambuco m 1710 The term mas- 
cate origmally meant a peddler and m Olmda came to be apphed as a 
mckname to those from the Realm This struggle forms the subject of 
a roman d clef by the nineteenth-century novehst Jose de Alencar (see 
p 151) Mmas Gerais became a capttdnia m 1720 Diamonds were 
discovered there m Tejuco, what is today Diamantma, m 1729 On 
Aleijadmho, see Augusto de Lima Jumor O Aleijadtnho e a Arte Co- 
lonial Rio de Janeiro, 1942 

An excellent account of the numerous Italian “academies” is 
given m the mtroduction to the erotic work. La Cazzaria, by Antonio 
Vignah, which was pubhshed m a limited edition at Pans m 1863, 
Vignah was the head of the “Academy of the Thunderstruck,” the 
Intronati Copies of this edition are extremely rare 

Cf Carvalho, op cit , pp 127 ff 

The Compdndto Narratvoo do Peregnno da America em que 
se Tratam de Vdnos Dtscursos Espintuaes e Moraes, com Muvtas Ad- 
vertSncias e Documentos contra os Abusos que se Acham Introduztdos 
pela Maltcta Diahdltca no Estado do Brasd, by Nuno Marques Pereira, 
was pubhshed at Lisbon m 1728 

The passage is from Rocha Pitta’s Htstdna, cited by Carvalho, 
op cit , p 136 

See Rioseco The Epic of Latin American Literature, pp 214- 
15 On the first Brazilian novel, see pp 137-9 

Romero, op cit , Vol II, p 106, Carvalho, op. cit , pp 139- 
41 

Op cit , pp 112-13 On the literatura de cordel, see Romero, 
op cit , Vol II, p 106. 

22 Andre JoSo Antonil Culture e OpuUncia do Brasil por sues 
Drogas e Minas, with a biographical study by Afionso d’E Taunay, 
SSo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 1943 

23 This was pomted out by Machado de Assis m an article m the 
Revista Brasiletra, Vol I, pp 225 ff 

2^ This is the view of Peixoto, op cit , p 122, Lafayette Silva, m 
his H%st6na do Teatro Brasihiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1938, pp 18-19, 
states the exact opposite 

2® A concise but vivid account of da Silva’s life is given by Ro- 
mero, op cit , Vol II, pp 57 ff 

23 Op cit , p 142 

27 See Oscar Wilde Hts Life and Wit, by Hesketh Pearson, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1946 Compare the case of Hemnch 
Heme 



NOTES 


This passage is from 0$ Encantos de Medea, Scene III, Part 
1, cited by Carvalho, op cit , p 144 

29 For bibhography, see Peixoto, op cit, p 122 The Ribeiro 
edition was published by the Livrana Gamier of Rio In 1937 the 
centennial of the dramatist’s death was observed m Brazil Two of his 
pieces, the Amphytn&o, ou Jupiter e Alcmena and the Guerras do 
Alecrtm e da Mangerona, are given m a volume pubhshed at Rio un- 
der the auspices of the Servigo Nacional do Teatro m 1940, see the 
Handbook ^ Latin American Studies, p 378 and p 389, item 4410 
Lafayette Silva, op cit , p 19 

See Carvalho, op at , p 141, Jose Verissimo, op cit , Gold- 
berg, op cit , p 50, Romero, op cit , Vol II, p 62 See B Gorm Die 
Geschichte vun Yiddishen Theatre, New York, Vol I, p 33, cited by 
Goldberg The German cntic Ferdmand Wolf, whose work on Bra- 
zilian hterature was pubhshed m French Le Bresil Littiraxre, Berlm, 
1863, has compared Antdnio Jos6 da Silva to Offenbach, also a Jew 
(Goldberg, loc cit ) 

Aubrey Bell Fortuguese Literature, Oxford, 1922, pp 282-4 
Georges Le Gentil La Litterature Fortugaise, Pans, 1935, pp 117-18 

CHAPTER vm 

^ Cf Peixoto, Nogoes de Historia da Literatura Brasdetra, pp 
115-16 

2 Carvalho Fequena Histdria da Literatura Brasileira, p 153 O 
Uraguai was pubhshed at Lisbon m 1769 See the commemorative 
second-centenary edition by Peixoto, Rodolfo Garcia, and Osvaldo 
Braga, Rio de Janeiro, 1941 

® For a concise accoimt of the poet’s life, see Carvalho, op cit , 
pp 153—4 Romero {Historm da Literatura Brasileira, Vol II, p 87) 
finds that Basiho was smcere m his admuation of Pombal 

^ These hues are from Canto IV. 

® From Canto I 

^ From Garrett’s “Bosquejo da Histdna da Lmgua Portuguesa,” 
m Famaso Lusitano, Vol I, ated by Carvalho, op at , p. 155 

^ Carvalho, op cit , p 159 

® La Littirature Fortugaise, pp 122-3 

® This statement is made m DurSo’s "Reflexoes Previas e Argu- 
mentos,” cited by Carvalho, op cit , p 160 

Romero, op cit , Vol II, pp 89, 91, 86 
Cf Carvalho, op cit, p 168 Da Costa translated Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations mto the Portuguese 

Carvalho, op cit , p 181 Jos6 Verissimo Histdria da Litera- 
tura Brasileira, p 154 The Glaura was pubhshed at Lisbon, the exact 
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NOTES 

date of the first edition being uncertain (around 1798) Silva Alva- 
renga was the author of a number of other works, a bibhography will 
be found m the pocket-size edition put out m the Bibhoteca Popular 
Brasileira (No XVI), Rio de Janeiro, 1943, pp xixff 

Goldberg (Brazilian Literature, p 62) denies that the Minas 
bards constituted a school 

1^ See Carvalho, op cit , pp 166-7. 

15 See the critical edition of the Ohras Completas, by Rodngues 
Lapa, Rio de Janeiro, 1942 The editor contnbutes a valuable mtro- 
ductLon, givmg an analysis of Gonzaga's comphcated hfe and charac- 
ter He points out that the poet’s passion for Mariha, who was much 
younger than he, was largely an imagmary one— a case of being m 
love with love — and that Gonzaga later came to realize this The lat- 
ter’s pohtLcal career was also rather a checkered one 
Jose Verissimo, op cit , p 138 
Ohras Completas, p 5 (poem 58). 

1® Ibid , pp. 123-4 (poem 94) 

1® Ibid , pp 157-9 (poem 23) 

Ibid , p 132 (poem 99) 

The first prmtmg of the Cartas Chilenas was at Rio de Janeiro 
m 1845 A popular edition was pubhshed by the Livrana Martins Edi- 
tora of Sao Paulo, 1945 On the authorship of the work, see the article 
by Afonso Armos de Melo Franco "O problema da autona das Cartas 
Chilenas’* in the Revista do Brasil, Ano III, No 28, outubro 1940, pp 
7-17 

22 Canto HI, verse 29 

23 Cited by Roberto Seidl m Estudos Brasilevros, Ano VI, p 236 

24 Histdna Geral do Brasil, Vol IV, p 399 See the article by 
Samuel Putnam "Jefferson and the Yoimg Brazihans m France,” Sci^ 
ence ir Society, Vol X, No 2, Sprmg 1946, pp 185-92 See also 
"The Story of Jefferson and Maia,” by Dr David da Silva Cameiro, 
Brazil (magazine. New York City), Vol XX, No 1, January 1946, 
pp 8-9^ 

25 Erico Verissimo- Brazilian Literature An Outline, pp 31-2 
See the thesis by Jos6 Oswald de Souza Andrade A Arcddta e a In- ' 
confidSncia Mineira, SSo Paulo, 1945 (the author is better known as 
Oswald de Andrade) See further Octavio Tarquimo de Souza "O 
Meio Intelectual na Epoca da Independencia m Literatura, Ano 1, No 
1, setembro 1946, pp 4-19, and Fidehno de Figueuredo Histona L«- 
terdna de Portugal, Seculos 12-20, Coimbra, 1944, pp 282-8 "O 
Grupo Brasileiro ” See Afrimo Peixoto "Amencan Social and Literary 
Influences in Brazil,” Books Abroad, Vol 9, No 1, Wmter 1935, pp 
3-5 

2« Carvalho, op at , p 152 
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NOTES 


Among other poets of the latter eighteenth century in addition 
to the Minas group may be mentioned Domingos Caldas Barbosa, es- 
sentially a troubadour, whose various collected works were published 
at Lisbon between 1775 and 1798 

2® Carvalho, op cit , p 192 

29 Carvalho, op cit , p 193 

39 Ottom’s Andlia de Josino was published at Lisbon, in 1801- 
1802, his Paraphrase dos Proverbios de Salomao at Bahia, m 1815, his 
verse translation of Job at Rio, in 1852 He also left scattered pieces 

31 The Assumpgao da Santisstma Vtrgen was published at Rio m 

1729 

32 Reflexdes sobre a Vatdade dos Homens, ou Dtscursos Moraes 
sobre os Effeitos da Vaidade, Lisbon, 1752 See the bibhography m 
Peixoto, op cit , p 130 


CHAPTER IX 

^ The date of the Cromwell is 1830, the French romantic move- 
ment is sometimes dated from the premiere of Hugo's Hemam, on 
February 25, 1830, on which occasion Th4ophile Gautier may be said 
to have initiated the %ie de Boh^md* by appearing m his famous red 
vest With regard to the stabihzation of capitahsm m this period it 
may be noted that the modem struggle between labor and capital be- 
gan m 1831 with the upnsmg of the weavers of Lyon, 

2 Peixoto Nogdes de JJistdna da Literatura Brastletra, p 148 

3 Cf Peixoto, op at , p 157 

Cf Carvalho Pequena Histona da Literatura Brasiletra, pp 

208-9 

3 Carvalho, op at , pp 209-10 

3 This is brought out by the Soviet writer, Mikhail Lifschitz, m 
his paper "KarZ Marx t voprosy iskusstva* ('‘Karl Marx and Artistic 
Questions”) , one of the essays m the volume Voprosy %s\usstva i filo- 
sofy (Artistic and Philosophical Questions)^ Moscow, 1834 An Enghsh 
version of this paper The Philosophy of Art of Karl Marx, translated 
by Ralph B Wmn and edited by Angel Flores, was pubhshed at New 
York, m the Critics' Group Senes (No 7), 1938 The Russian volume 
also contams an extremely interestmg paper on the Hegelian aesthetic 
m relation to the French Revolution 

Jose Manano da Conceigao Velloso Dicciondno Portuguez e 
Brasiletro, Lisbon, 1795 Antdnio de Moraes Silva's Dicciondno da 
Lingua Portugueza had appeared at Lisbon m 1789, 

3 See Pedro Cahnon O Ret Cavdheiro, Vida de Pedro I, Sto 
Paulo, 1933 An especially colorful account is provided by Sergio Cor- 

m 



NOTES 


rea da Costa m As Quatro Coroas de D Fedro 1, which contains a 
preface by Oswaldo Aranha, Rio de Janeiro, 1941 On the amours of 
this prmce, see Chnstovao de Camargo s play O Principe Gdante, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1941 Of historical mterest are the Cartas de D Pedro 
1 a D Jodo VI, Relaticas d Independincia, edited by Augusto de 
Luna, Jumor, Rio de Janeiro, 1941 

® Lamartmes Meditations had appeared the year before (1821), 
Byron’s Childe Harold m 1813 

Peixoto, op cit , p 179 

The facsimile edition of the Poesms was pubhshed at Rio m 
1942, see the Handbook of Latin American Studies, No 8, 1942, p 
382 and p 394, item 4337 

Dommgos Jose Gongalves de MagalhSes Poesias, Rio de Ja- 
neuo, 1832, Suspiros Poeticos e Saudades, Pans, 1836 Gongalves de 
Magalhaes was also the author of a tragedy, Antdnio Jose, Rio de Ja- 
neuo, 1839, and other works The Obras Completas were published at 
Vienna, 8 volumes, 1864-5 A scholarly new edition of the Suspiros 
Poeticos was pubhshed undei the auspices of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Education m 1940, with notes by Sousa da Silveira and a preface 
by Sergio Buarque de Holanda Manoel de Araujo Porto- Alegre A Voz 
de Natureza, Naples, 1836, Colombo, Rio de Janeiro, 1866, for fur- 
ther bibhography, see Peixoto, op cit , p 233 

Carvalho, op cit , p 213 

Cf Carvalho, op at , pp 218-19 
IS Ibid , pp 208 ff 

Pnmeiros Cantos, Rio de Janeiro, 1846 Segundos Cantos e 
Sextilhas de Fret Antdo, Rio, 1848, Ultimos Cantos, Rio, 1851 The 
drama, Leonor de Mendonga, was published at Rio m 1847, the Obras 
Posthumas appeared m 1868, see also the Poesias, Rio, 1870 See the 
modem cntical edition of the Obras Podticas, by Manuel Bandeira, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1944 

ir Carvalho, op cit, p 222 

Os Timbiras, Cantos I a IV, Leipzig, 1857, Dicciondno da 
Lingua Tupy, Leipzig, 1858 

For a biography of the poet, see Lucia Miguel Pereira A Vida 
de Gongedves Dias, Rio de Janeiro, 1943 See the bio-bibhographic es- 
say, Gongalves Dias, by Josue Montello, Rio, 1942 

CHAPTER X 

^ Peixoto Nogoes de Histona da Liter atura Brasileira, p 161 
2 Obras Completas, Rio de Janeiro, 1942 Various editions of the 
Obras have appeared Rio, 1853-5 and 1873, Paris, 1862 A Noite na 
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NOTES 


Taoerna was published at Lisbon, m 1878 O Conde Lopo, at Rio, 
1887 The second volume of the Ohras Completas contains Azevedo s 
hterary cnticism, addresses, and letters 

® See the article by Orvacio Santamarma “Alvares de Azevedo, 
O Grande Romantico,” in Culture PoUttca, Ano 5, No 48, Janeiro 
1945, pp 158-67 

^ Os6rio de Ohveira Htstona Breve da Literature Brasiletra, pp 
46-7. See the article by Jamil Almansur Haddad '^A Histdna Visivel 
e a Histdna Subterr^ea do Romantismo Pauhsta,” m Planalto, 15 de 
Janeiro 1942, pp 21-2 

5 See Lawrence's paper on Poe m his Studies tn Classic American 
Literature 

® See an article by Afr^mo Peixoto "Amencan Social and Liter- 
ary Influences m Brazil,” Books Abroad, Vol 9, No 2, Spring 1935, 
pp 127-9, see also a preceding instalment, ibid , Vol 9, No 1, Wm- 
ter, 1935, pp 3-5 

^ Op cit , note 4, above Lisbon, 1939 (f^), Sao Paulo, s d 

® Os6no de Ohveira, op cit , pp 46-7. 

® The Pnmaveras was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro m 1859 Casi- 
miro de Abreu's play, Camoes e o Ido (Camoes and the Javanese), 
had been prmted in Lisbon three years before Peixoto pomts out the 
need of a bibliography of this poet {Nogdes, p 215) There is an edi- 
tion of the Obras Completes put out by Garmer of Rio which has been 
many times repnnted In private life the poet was Gasuniro Jos4 Mar- 
ques de Abreu Luis Nicoku Fagundes Varela's Noctumas appeared 
at Slo Paulo in 1861. He was the author of numerous other works (for 
bibhography, see Peixoto, ibid, p 225), a 3-volume edition of the 
Obras Completes was pubhshed by Gamier at Le Havre in 1886 

Cf Jos6 Verissamo Histdna da Literature Brastleira, pp 304 ff 
Cf Os6no de Ohveira, op cit , pp 48 ff On the popular char- 
acter of Casimiro de Abreu's work, see an article by Renato Almeida 
"Casimirio de Abreu,” BoleUm de Ariel, Ano 8, No 5, fevereiro 1939, 
pp 5-6 

See Carvalho Pequena Histdria da Literature BrasUeira, p 
241 For Verissimo's view of Varela's work, see op at, p 334 

For the view of a leadmg modem poet and a Cathohe, see 
Jorge de Lima's article “Fagundes Varela,” Revtsta do Brasil, Ano 1, 
3 ^ phase. No 4, outubro 1939, pp 358-73. 

Brazilian Literature, p 91 

See Manuel Bandeira Antologm dos Poetas Brasileiros da 
Phase Romdntica, Rio de Janeiro, second edition, 1940 Cf Os6no de 
Ohveara's comment, op at , p *68 In addition to his philosophical and 
critical studies, to be considered later, Tobias Baireto de Menezes was 
the author of a collection of poems, Dias e Noites, Rio, 1881 
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NOTES 

From the poem. Sub tegmme fagi”, see Carvalho, op cat., pp 
244—6 Castro Alves s poetical volume Espumas Fluctuantes was pub- 
lished at Bahia m 1871, his play Gonzaga^ ou a RevolugSo de Minas 
appeared at Rio m 1875, A Cachoetra de Paulo Affonso at Bahia m 
1876 A 2-volume cntical edition of the Obras Completas, by Afr^o 
Peixoto, was pubhshed at Rio in 1921 
Op cit , p 69 

Ramos's work will be considered later, for bibhography, see 
pp 226-7 (Chapter I, note 14) 

Peixoto, loc cit, note 6, above (second mstallment, p 127) 
It is diflScult to fix the exact date of the first Portuguese translation of 
Uncle Toms Cabin pubhshed m Brazil, but the first version m that 
language was m all probabihty that of Francisco Ladislav d'Andrada, 
which appeared at Paris (Chez Rey et Ballate) m 1853 The French 
version by Leon de WaiUy and Einond Texier (La Case de VOncle 
Tom, Pans, 1853) was rendered mto Portuguese by Fehciano Tavares 
and published by the house of A A. de Coutinho, Rio de Janeiro, 
1881 

20 Nabuco's outstandmg works are his Aboltcimtsmo, London, 
1883, and his autobiography, Minha Formagdo, Rio de Janeiro, 1900. 
The latter is a classic m its kmd, one that has been compared to The 
Education of Henry Adams See Carolma Nabuco A Vtda de Joaqmm 
Nabuco por Sua Ftlha, SSo Paulo, 1928 Nabuco's university lectures 
m the Umted States were wntten and dehvered m Enghsh Some 
years ago they were translated mto Portuguese by his daughter and 
published under the title Camdes e Assumptos Americanos, Sao Paulo, 
1940 

2^ Espumas Fluctuantes, Bahia, 1871 See the two-volume col- 
lection of the poet s work pubhshed under this title at Sao Paulo, m 
1938, and mcludmg the Hymnos do Equador, Os Escravos, and A 
Cachoetra de Paulo Affonso 

22 See Peixoto, op cit , p 222, and Heitor Ferreira Lima Castro 
Mves e Sua Epoca, SSo Paulo, 1942, p. 149 

22 Peixoto, ibid. 

2^ See the article by Mdno de Andrade "Castro Alves,” Revtsta 
do Brasil, Ano II, 3 ^ phase. No 9, Margo 1939, pp 1-13 

22 Jorge Amado ABC de Castro Alves, S5o Paulo, 1941, see the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, p 467, item 4852 For the work 
by Ferreira Lima, see note 22, above Edison Cameiro Tra^etoria de 
Castro Alves, Rio de Janeiro, 1947 It is of interest also to compare 
Euchdes da Cunha Castro Alves e Seu Tempo, Rio de Janeiro, 1907 

2® The Obras PoSticas of Laurmdo Jos6 da Silva Rabello were 
pubhshed at Rio m 1876 Much of his work remams unpublished 
There were two imdated pnntmgs of the Obras Poittcas of Luis Jos6 
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NOTES 


Junqueira Freire, by Gamier at Rio His Insptragdes do Claustro ap- 
peared at Bahia m 1855 The Portuguese Antero de Quental said of 
hm “He IS a true poet, of the first rank ” 


CHAPTER XI 

^ See the speaal and important number of the Revista do Brasd, 
Ano IV, 3 ^ phase, No 3S, maio 1941, devoted to "O Romance Brasi- 
leuo ” See m particular the foreword by Octivio Tarquinio de Sousa, 
pp 1-3 In connection with the Brazihan novel m general, see Jos6 
Lins do Rego "Tend^ncias do Romance Brasileiro,” m Confericias no 
Praia, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, pp 17 ff, OKvio Montenegro O Ro- 
mance Brastleiro As suas Ongens e Tendincias, with a preface by 
Gilberto Freyre, Rio de Janeiro, 1938, and Bezerra de Freitas Forma 
e Expressdo no Romance Brasiletro, Rio de Janeiro, 1947 

2 The Tragedia Burguesa, four volumes of which had appeared 
down to 1944, is published at Rio de Janeiro by Jose Olympio 

® See Arthur Motta Uistona da Ltieraiura Brasiletra, Epoca de 
Transformagdo, Seculo XVIII, p 38 Cf Jose Verissimo Histdria da 
Ltieraiura Brasiletra, p 220 

See the article by TnstSo de Ataide, Revista do Brasil, number 
cited, pp 4-11 
® See p 95. 

^ See the article by Bloem "O Pnmeiro Romance Brasileiro 
RectificagSo de um Erro da Hist6na Literdna do Brasil,"' Revista do 
Arqutvo Municipal, SSo Paulo, Ano V, Vol LI, pp 45-66 Attention 
was first called to this work by the Portuguese scholar Ernesto Ennes 
in the monthly supplement of the Jornal do Commercio of Rio, junho 
1938, Tomo II, Vol III, p 989. The Aventurds was attnbuted for a 
time to the well-known writer Alexandre de GusmSo. 

^ The Portuguese scholar Fidehno de Figueiredo, cited by Bloem, 
disagrees with this 

® In addition to O Filho do Pescador, Teixeira e Sousa published 
numerous other works For bibhography, see the Revista do Brasil, 
number cited, opposite p 12 See the article by Aur6ho Buarque de 
Holanda m the same issue, pp 12-25 

® See the Revista do Brasil, number cited, p 12, and the article 
by Bloem, loc cit , pp 48-50 

For a concise account, see Gilberto Freyre “Social Life in 
Brazil m the Middle of the Nmeteenth Century,” The Hispanic Amer- 
ican Historical Review, V (1922), pp 597-628. 

For A Moreninha, O Mogo Louro, and Macedo’s other works, 
see the bibhography m the Revista do Brasil, number cited, opposite 
p 40 An edition of A Moreninha was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro in 
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1943, and one of O Mogo Louro m the same year at SSo Paulo These 
are the latest^ so far as I know 

12 See Erico Verissimo Brazilian Literature An Outline, p 49, 
and the article by Astrogildo Pereira, Revista do Brasil, number cited’ 
pp 26 flF Pereira s article is reprmted in his Interpretagoes, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1944, pp 49 flF 

12 Cited on the jacket flap of the imdated edition of A More- 
ninha, SSo Paulo, Editora AssungSo Ltda 
14 Op cit , pp 22, 23 
12 Cf Lms do Rego, loc cit 
1® Histdria da Literatura Brasiletra, Vol, II, p 28. 

1^ The famous "last stand” of General Custer occurred m 1876 
12 See Freyre The Masters and the Slaves, p 67 and note 187 
12 The term ^*bugre"* onginally meant a ‘^bugger”, see Freyre, op 
cat , p 124, today it commonly signifies simply an Indian, a savage, or 
an mdividual with Indian traits, but the ongmal word has been re- 
tamed here for the sake of the shadmg 

22 See Freyre’s chapter on the Indian, op cit , pp 81 flF 

21 For "Phihp of Pokanoket,” see The Sketchbook 

22 See Albert KeiseFs The Indian in American Literature, New 
York, Oxford Umversity Press, and David Miller Driver The Indian 
tn Brazilian Literature, New York, Hispamc Institute in the Umted 
States, 1942 For Latm American **tndianismo*" today, see ‘‘The Indian, 
Citizen of America,” by Mois4s Sdenz, Points of View (Pan American 
Union), No 9, September 1946 

22 Sonhos dOuro was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro in 1872 
24 An Enghsh-language version of Iracema, by Isabel Burton 
Iracema, the Honey-Lips A Legend of Brazil, was pubhshed at Lon- 
don m 1886 

2s See the article by Pedro Dantas m Bevista do Brasil, number 
cited, pp 58 flF See also, ibid , the article by Augusto Myer, pp 69 flF 
22 For a bibhography of Alencar's work, see Bevista do Brasil, 
number cited, opposite p 60 

27 Cf Enco Verissimo, op cit , p 50, 

2s Goldberg Brazilian Literature, pp. 95, 97 
22 Ibid , p 94 

22 Ubijara and Filhos de Tupd portray the Indian m his native 
habitat, O Guarani and Iracema show him m contact with the Euro- 
pean. 


CHAPTER XU 

Lms do Rego Conferincias no Praia, p 35 

See my “Brazihan Literature” section m the various issues of 
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the Handbook of Latin American Studies since the inception of that 
pubhcation in 1935 

3 Carl Van Doren, in his Contemporary American Novelists 1900- 
1920 (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922), pp 146 ff , classi- 
fies Anderson among those who represent the "'revolt from the village 

^ In addition to O Ermitdo de Muquem and A Escrava Isaura, 
GurniarSes pubhshed numerous novels and collections of verse, for 
bibhography see the special issue of the Revista do Brasil, maio 1941, 
previously cited, opposite p 74. See also the article by Joao Alphonso, 
ibid , pp 75 fiF 

® Op cit , pp 24 fiF 

® See the artcle by M F de Andrade on Lins do Rego’s novel, 
Usina "Usma e a Invasao dos Nortistas,” Boletim de Ariel, Ano 5, No. 
11, agosto 1936, pp 286-7 

^ For a bibliography of Tavora^s work, see the Revista do Brasil, 
number cited, opposite p 86 See the article by Lucia Miguel Pereira, 
ibid, pp 86 ff 

® La Retraite de Laguna was published at Rio de Janeiro m 
1871, Inocincia, also at Rio in 1872 For bibhography, see Revista 
do Brasil, number cited, opposite p 90 For English translations, see 
Inocincia, translated by Henriqueta Chamberlain, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1945, and Inocincia A Story of the frame Re- 
gions of Brazil, by Silvio Dinarte (Taunay's pseudonym), London, 
1889 The centenary of Taunay's birth was celebrated m 1943, at 
which time the Bibhoteca Mihtar of Rio mstituted a prize m his honor 
Inocincia has been made mto an opera and a play 

® Lucia Miguel Pereira, loc cit 

Among representative works by modem regionahsts may be 
mentioned Gado Humano, by Nestor Duarte, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, 
Ponta de Rua, Pogo dos Pans, Mundo Perdido, and Estrela do Pastor, 
by Fran Martins, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, 1938, 1940, and 1942, respec- 
tively, Sangue Sertane'jo, by Peado Ribeiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, and 
Fronteira Agreste, by Ivan Pedro de Martms, Porto Alegre, 1944 
There are numerous other regional writers but these are typical ones 
of the present day 

The Histona Geral do Brasil appeared at Rio de Janeiro m 
1854, the Florilegio da Poesia Brasdeira was pubhshed at Lisbon and 
Madnd m three volumes m 1850 For fuller bibhography, see Peixoto 
Nogoes de Histdna da Literature Brasdeira, pp 228-30 

O Juiz de Paz da Roga, Rio de Janeiro, 1842, for bibhography, 
see Peixoto, op cit , pp 181-2 

See Lafayette Silva Histona do Teatro Brasdeiro, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1938 For an Jlummatmg discussion by a distmguished French- 
man of what IS wrong with the Brazihan theater, see Fortunat Strow- 
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ski’s introduction to Delgado de Carvalho’s play, O Canto das Sereias, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1940 M Strowski stresses among other thmgs the lack 
of rigmeufs and of drama courses such as would serve to equip pro- 
spective playwrights 

On the subject of regionahsm m general, see Gilberto Freyre 
Brazil An Interpretation, New York, Alfred A Knopf, 1945, pp 
176 ff, and the same authors Regtdo e Tradtgdo, with a preface by 
Jose Lms do Rego, Rio de Janeiro, 1941 See dso Viana Moog s Uma 
Interpretagdo da Literatura Brasileira 

CHAPTER xm 

1 Chrysaltdas, Rio de Janeiro, 1864 Phdenas, Pans, 1870 

2 The works mentioned are entitled m the ongmal Sonetos e 
Poemas, by Alberto de Ohveira, Versos e Versdes, by Raimundo Cor- 
rea, Poesias, by Olavo Bilac, Visdo dos Tempos and Tempestades So- 
noras, by Tedfilo Braga (Lisbon, 1864), and Odes Modernas, by An- 
tero de Quental (Lisbon, 1865) On the Parnassians m general, see 
Manuel Bandeira’s Antologia dos Poetas Brasileiros da Pose Parnast- 
ana, Rio de Janeiro, 1940 

2 Gongalves Crespo was the author of Miniaturas, Lisbon, 1871 
See Peixoto Nogdes de Histdria da Literatura Brasileira, p 252, cf 
Carvalho Pequena Historm da Literatura Brasileira, p. 286. 

^ Bandeira, op cit , p 8 

® For bibhography of Crespo, see Peixoto, op cit , pp 262-4. 

« A Semana, 6 de fevereiro de 1886, cited by Bandeira 

^ The Fanfarras of Tedfilo Dias was published at Sao Paulo in 
1882 The Meridionals of Alberto de Ohveira appeared at Rio de Ja- 
neiro m 1884 

® A Semana, 20 de agosto de 1887, cited by Bandeira 

® Bandeira, op cit , p 15 
Ibid , p 17 
Ibid 

^2 Pencoto, op cit, pp 250-1 
Bandeira, op cit , pp 21-2 

Sonetos e Bxmas, by Luis Guimaraes, Rome, 1880 Carvalho, 
op cit , pp 286 S , gives GunnarSes considerable space He also de- 
votes special attention to Luis Delfino and Lms Murat, op cit, pp 
309 ff Bandeira does not mclude Murat Another poet who should by 
all means be mentioned is Vicente de Carvalho, whose Ardentias ap- 
peared at Sao Paulo m 1885, followed by Relicdno, SSo Paulo, 1888, 
Rosa, Rosa de Amor, Rio de Janeiro, 1902, and Poemas e Cangoes, 
sao Paulo, 1908 

Carvalho’s phrase, op at , p 305 
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Tarde, Rio de Janeiro, 1919 The Ultimas Conferincias e Dts- 
cursos appeared at Rio m 1924 For bibliography, see Bandeira, op 
cit , p 175 A good deal of Bilac s work remains to be collected in 
volume form One of his best known poems is '‘O Cagador de Esme- 
raldas” ("The Emerald-Hunter”) m the Poesias 

For a bibliography of Correia, see Bandeira, op cit , p 140 
A volume, Poesias, pubhshed at Lisbon m 1896 with a second and en- 
larged edition in 1906, contams selections from the poet s precedmg 
works with various new pieces 

For bibhography of Oliveira, see Bandeira, op cit , p 64 
Peixoto, op cit , pp 252-3 
Bandeira, op cit, pp 17-18 

21 Carvalho, op cit , p 348 

22 Andrade Muncy A Nova Literatura Brasdetra, Porto Alegre, 
1936, p 399 

23 See Carvalho, op cit, pp 353 ff, and Bandeira's comment, 
op cit , p 20 For bibhography, see Bandeira, ibid , p 123 

2^ The volumes referred to are Broquets, Rio de Janeiro, 1893, 
Farois, Rio, 1900, and Ultimos Sonetos, Rio, 1905 

23 There has been a revival of mterest in Antero de Quental m 
Brazil of recent years See the Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
No 8, 1942, p 381 and items 4205, 4223, 4249, and 4343 


Chapter xiv 

^ See p 149 Almeida’s bibliography comprises Memdrias de 
um Sargento de Miltcias, 2 vols, Rio de Janeiro, 1854, 1855, and 
Dous Amores, a lyric drama, Rio de Janeiro, 1861 See the article by 
Astrojildo Pereira, Bemsta do Brasil, Ano IV (3^ phase), No 35, 
maio de 1941, pp 26 ff This article is reprmted m the author’s Inter- 
pretagoes, pp 40 ff 

2 Jos6 Verissmio Historia da Literature Brasileira, p 279 

2 Loc cit 

^ Veiissimo, op cit, p 281, Lms do Rego Conferinctas no 
Prata, p 30 

® Cf Verissimo, op cit , p 280 

® Two editions of the Memdrias have been pubhshed in recent 
years one with a distinguished mtroduction by Mano de Andrade, 
Sao Paulo, 1941, and one with a preface by Marques Rebelo,* 1944 
See also Rebelo’s Vida e Obra de Manuel Antdnio de Abneida, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1943 See the article by Astrojildo Pereira, Revista do Bra- 
sil, Ano IV (3 phase). No 35, pp 26 ff 

^ "Machado de Assis is, undoubtedly, one of the great events m 
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our literature ” - Bezerra de Freitas Htstona da Ltteratura Brasiletra 
Porto Alegre, 1939, p 191 

8 See the work by Peregrmo Junior Doenga e Constitmgdo de 
Machado de Assis, Rio de Janeiro, 1938 The novehst also suffered 
from an affection of the eyes, see Herminio de Brito Conde A Tragi- 
dia Ocular de Machado de Asm, with a preface by Dr Joao Alfredo 
Lopes Braga, Rio de Janeiro, 1942 For general biographical-critical 
studies, see Lucia Miguel Pereira Machado de Assts, Estudo Critico 
e Biografico, second edition, SSo Paulo, 1939, Mdno Matos Machado 
de Assis, O Homem e a Obra, Sao Paulo, 1939, Eloy Pontes A Vida 
ContradictoTia de Machado de Asm, Rio de Janeiro, 1939. The cen- 
tenary of the novelist's birth, celebrated in 1939, brou^t forth a host 
of works See the "'Brazihan Literature'' section of the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies for that year (Handbook No 5) See the Ex- 
posigdo Machado de Assts, Centendrio do Nasctmenta de Machado de 
Asm, 1839-1989, Rio de Janeiro, 1939 (consult the "Bibhografia do 
Centendno,” pp 217-35) 

® The Masters and the Slaves, p 306, cf p 220. 

Lms do Rego, op cit , p 86 

The Masters and the Slaves, pp 393-4, see also p xlv 
12 Lms do Rego, op cit , pp 97 ff 

18 Ibid , pp 99-100 Lms do Rego ates Olivio Montenegro See 
the latter's O Romance Brasilevro, p 117 

See the article by Barretto Filho m the Revista do Brasil, Ano 
IV (3 ® phase), No 35, maio de 1941, pp 97 ff 

Machado de Assis began his career as a fiction writer with his 
Contos Fluminenes (Rio de Janeiro Tales), 1870 His first novel, Re- 
surreigdo, appeared m 1872, Helena was pubhshed m 1876, laid Gar- 
cia m 1878 (there was also A Mdo e a Luva, 1875). The Memdnas 
Fosthumas de Braz Cubas appeared m 1881, Quincas Borba m 1891, 
and Dom Casmurro m 1900 For fuller bibhography, see the Revista 
do Brasil, Ano IV (3 ^ phase). No 35, maio de 1941, opposite p 96. 
The critical studies are exceedingly numerous, not to say mnumerable. 
In addition to the works by Lucia Miguel Pereira and Mdno de Matos 
mentioned m note 8 above, I am particularly mdebted to the illumi- 
natmg Conferinctas no Prata of Jos6 Lms do Rego, pp 36 ff and pp. 
81 ff , and to the section on Machado de Assis m Professor Montene- 
gro's O Romance Brasileiro, pp 105 ff See also Interpretagoes, by 
Astro]ildo Pereira, pp 13 ff , TrSs Ensaios sobre Machado de Asm, by 
Alceu Amoroso Lima (Tnstao de Ataide), Belo Horizonte, 1941, Jor- 
ml de Critica, by Alvaro Lms, 1 ® sene, pp 171 ff Numerous articles 
pubhshed m connection with the centenary will be foimd hsted m the 
index to Ano II of the Revista do Brasil, fevereiro de 1939 These arti- 
cles by well-known wnters deal with the poet, the dramatist, the jour- 
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nahst, the novelist, etc Special mention should be made of the volume 
put out by the Federation of the Brazihan Academies of Letters Ma- 
chado de Assis, Rio de Janeiro, 1939, the essay on Machado de Assis 
m Viana Moog’s Herots de DecadSnaa, Porto Alegre, 1939, and Mo- 
desto de Abreu's Bxograjos e Cnticos de Machado de Asm, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1939 On the novehsFs philosophy, see Conceitos e Fensa- 
mentos de Machado de Assis, compiled by Juho Cesar da Silva, sec- 
ond edition, Sao Paulo (1939-^) On his pohtical views, see the arti- 
cle by Magalhaes Junior ‘'Machado de Assis e a Sua Pretendida 
Indifer^nca PoHtica,” m Flanalto, Ano I, No 10, 1 ® de outubro de 
1941, pp 1, 6 Magalhaes shows that Machado de Assis was m many 
respects a progressive, for example m his advocacy for aesthetic rea- 
sons of the cause of woman's suffrage Cf m this regard the views of 
Lms do Rego, op at, p 92 On Machado de Assis's humor, see 
Claudio de Souza O Humorismo de Machado de Assis, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1943 See also the essay by Afrdmo Peixoto “Aspectos do ‘Hu- 
mour na Literatura Nacional," m his Foetra da Estrada, pp 281 ff 
For the novehst s use of the Portuguese language, see Josue Montelo 
“Machado de Assis e a Lmgua Nacional,” m Cultura FoUtica, Ano 
III, No 32, setembro de 1943, pp 92-5 

Fequena Eistdna da Literatura Brastleira, p 312 
See the articles on these writers in the Femsta do Brasil, spe- 
cial issue devoted to the Brazihan novel, Ano IV (3 » phase). No 35 
O Mulato was pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro m 1881, Casa de 
FensSo, Rio de Janeiro, 1884, 0 Cortigo, Rio de Janeiro, 1890 Azeve- 
do's first novel, Uma Lagnma de Mulher, was pubhshed at Rio de 
Janeiro m 1880, it is m the worst romantic genre For bibhography, 
see the Revista do Brasil, number cited, opposite p 132 The Obras 
Completas are pubhshed by Bnguiet & Cia of Rio 

See the article by Alvaro Lms, Revista do Brasil, number cited, 
pp 133 ff 

20 Reference is to Freyre's Sobrados e Mucambos, SSo Paulo, 
1936, and Jorge Amado's Suor, Rio de Janeiro, 1934 

21 Cf Alvaro Lms, loc cit 

22 Came appeared in 1888 

25 O Atheneu, Rio de Janeiro, 1888. See the author's verse vol- 
ume Cangoes sem Metro, Rio de Janeiro, 1881 On Pomp^ia, see the ar- 
ticle in the Revista do Brasil, number cited, pp 166 ff , and Lms do 
Rego, op cit , pp 47 ff 

2^ See Montenegro, op cit , p 72 (pp 71 ff ) See also the two 
articles m the Revista do Brasil, number cited O Mmiondno was pub- 
hshed at Rio de Janeiro m 1888, for bibhography, see the Revista do 
Brasd, ibid , opposite p 144 

25 See Cavalcanti's article in the Revista do Brasil, number cited, 
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pp 156 fE. A Normaltsta appeared at Rio de Janeiro m 1892, Bam 
Cnoulo, Rio de Janeiro, 1895, for further bibhography, see B&mta do 
Brasil, ibid , opposite p. 156. 

CHAPTER XV 

1 Cf Carvalho Pequena Htstoria da Literatura Brastletra, pp 
360-1. 

a Cited by Carvalho, op cit , p 364 

3 See the translator s introduction to Rebellion tn the BacEands 
(see Bibliography) 

^ See pp 158-9 

« Cf Carvalho, op at , p. 321. 

« See Romero's Cantos do Ftm do Seculo, Rio de Janeiro, 1878 

7 Romero's A Poesia Contempordnea was pubhshed at Recife m 
1869 Barreto's Estudos Alemdes appeared at Escada, 1880-1, sec- 
ond edition, Recife, 1882, third edition, Rio, 1892 

3 Op at , pp 324-5 

3 For bibhography of Barreto, see Peixoto Nogdes de Histdna da 
Literatura Brasileira, p 268 Farias Bnto perhaps is the one philoso- 
pher of note that Brazil has produced See Fanas Bnto ou XJma Averts 
tura do Espinto, by Silvio Rabelo, Rio de^Janeiro, 1941, and the ar- 
ticle on this book by Jonathas Serrano “A Margem de um Ensaio," 
Revista das Acedemtas do Brasil, Ano V, Vol. xiu, No. 37, setembro- 
outubro de 1941, pp 27-34, on this controversy, see Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, No 7, 1941, p. 464 and item 4926 See also 
Alvaro Lms ^Tosigao de Fanas Bnto," in Jornal de Crifica, 2 ^ sene, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1943, pp 234 ff , and Tnstao de Ataide Estudos, 1 * 
sene, Rio de Janeiro, 1929, pp 354 ff On the general subject of phi- 
losophy m Brazil, see Romero A filosofia no Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
1873, Edmundo Rossi Retomo d Vida, Sao Paulo, 1941, pp. 17-26, 
and Afrdmo Coutmho **Some Considerations on the Problem of Phi- 
losophy m Brazil," m Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 
IV, 1943, pp 191 ff 

For bibhography of Romero, see Peixoto, op. cit., pp 319-2(>, 
and Carvalho, op. at , opposite p 322 
Op cit , p 324 

12 For bibhography of Verfssimo, see Carvalho, op. cit , oppo- 
site p 326 

1® The Pequena Htstdria da Literatura Brasileira was first pub- 
hshed at Rio de Janeiro m 1919 A seventh edition appeared at Rio m 
1944 It has been translated mto Spamsh and Itahan (Buenos Aues, 
1943, and Florence, 1937). 

1^ For bibhography, see Peixoto, op. cit, pp 815-16 
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See p 127 and note 20 (Chapter X) Nabuco has been termed 
the ‘‘finest flower of Brazihan civilization” (see William Rex Craw- 
ford A Century of Latin American Thought, Cambridge, the Har- 
vard Umversity Press, 1944, p 19) For an interesting note on Na- 
buco's cosmopolitanism and the Brazilian tradition, see Gilberto 
Freyre The Masters and the Slaves, p 321, note 122, Ca>sa Grande 6* 
Senzala, fourth edition, Vol II, p 499, note 77 

Cartas de Inglaterra, Rio de Janeiro, 1896 For full bibliog- 
raphy, see Peixoto, op cit , pp 329-30 A number of Ruy Barbosa s 
law pleadmgs and pubhc speeches are available m English, but they 
fall outside the domam of hterature 

See Graga Aranha Machado de Assis e Joaquim Nabuco 
Comentdnos e notas d correspondSnaa entre esfes dots escntores 
Second edition, Rio de Janeiro, 1942 (Vol IV of the Obras Com- 
pletas of Graga Aranha) Other writers of this period who should be 
mentioned are Joao Capistrano de Abreu, Ohveira Lima, and Medeiros 
e Albuquerque 

See Rebellion in the Backlands, pp 152-3 
Ibid, translator’s mtroduction, pp vflF 

Stefan Zweig Brazil^ Land of the Future, New York, Vikmg 
Press, 1942, pp 159-60 

See “The Hundred Best Novels,” by William H F Lament, 
Books Abroad, Vol 21, No 1, Wmter 1947, pp 21-6 See my article 
on “The Brazihan Social Novel (1935-1940),” Inter-American Quar- 
terly, Vol II, No 2, April 1940, pp 5-12 

Rebellion in the Backlands, pp 54, 408. 

2® Ibid , p 481 For bibhography of Cunha, compiled by Aframo 
Peixoto, see ibid , pp xxi-ui The end of Cunha’s life was a tragic one 
As the result of an affair mvolvmg a woman he was shot and killed m 
a railway station m Santa Cruz on August 15, 1909 
See Bibhography 

For a bibhography of Graga Aranha, see the Remsta do Brasd, 
Ano IV, 3 ^ phase, No 35, maio de 1941, opposite p 176 

2® See Andrade Muncy A Nova Literatura Brasileira, Porto Ale- 
gre, 1936, p 13 On Graga Aranha as a novehst, see the Revista do 
Brasil, number cited, pp 177 ff On his influence, see Bezerra de Frei- 
tas Histdna da Literatura Brasdevta, Porto Alegre, 1939, pp 232-9 
For bibhography of Lima Barreto, see Revista do Brasd, num- 
ber cited, opposite p 48 See the article by Astrojildo Pereira, ibid , 
pp 26 ff , reprinted in the author’s Interpretagdes, pp 49 flF 

See the Handbook of Latin American Studies, No 9, 1943, p 
395 and item 4251 See the article by Gilberto Freyre “Vmte e cmco 
anos depois,” Revista do Brasil, Ano 6, 3 * phase, No 55, setembro 
de 1943, pp 136-7 For examples of Lobato’s work m the short story 
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see Goldberg^s Brazilian Tales and also Brazilian Short Stories by 
Monteiro Lobato, translated by Goldberg (see Bibliography) 

29 Freyre Brazil An Interpietation, pp 175 ff 
3® Enco Verissuno’s translation of the title Pauhcem Desoairada 
as Hallucinated City seems to be as close as any (see his Brazilian Lit- 
erature An Outline, p 110) For the background to tbs work, see the 
article by Fernando G6es “Histdna da Pauhc&a Desvairada,'* Fla- 
malto, 15 de junho de 1941, pp 21-2 See the Introduction to Andrade 
Muncy’s A Nova Literature Brasileira 

3^ Mario de Andrade O Mommento Modemista, Rio de Janeiro, 
1942, p 26 

32 Ibid , pp 13, 25 

33 Op Clt , p 13 

3^ For a bibhography of Mano de Andrade, see Muncy, op cit , 
pp 411-12 Another important work by tbs writer is his Macunavma 
A bibhography of Alcdntara Machado wdl be found m Muncy, ibid., 
p 409 The Cavaquinho e Saxophone was pubhshed at Rio de Ja- 
neiro m 1940 see Handbook of Latin American Studies for that year 
(No 6),p 379, Item 4272 

35 Tasso da Silveira Defimgao do Modernismo Brasileiro, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1932 Jorge de Lima Dots Ensaios, Rio, 1930 Renato Al- 
meida Velocidade, Rio, 1932 See also the work by Nestor Vitor, pub- 
hshed some ten years later Os de Herje, SSo Paulo, 1938 

33 In the Marco Zero senes, see I, A RevolugSo Melancolica, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1943, and II, ChSo, Rio de Janeiro, 1945 See also the 
Foesms Reunidas, Sao Paulo, 1945 

37 O Estrangeiro and O Esperado were pubhshed at Rio de Ja- 
neiro For the author’s full-fledged fascist stage, see Fsicologia da Re- 
volugao, O Que E Integralismo, and A Yoz do Oeste, all pubhshed m 
1934 For full bibhography to 1936, see Muncy, op cit , p 412. 

3s For a bibhography of wnters from 1930 on, the reader may be 
referred to the ‘^Brazihan Literature” section of the annual Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, beginmng with the year 1935 On the ht- 
erature of this decade, see Ros4no Fusco Synthese das actwidades 
literdrias brasileiras no decennio 1930-1940, Rio de Janeiro, 1940, 
Edgard Cavalhenro Testamento de uma Geragdo, Porto Alegre, 1944, 
Renato Almeida “A Literatura em 1934,” Lantema Verde, No 2, 
fevereiro de 1935, pp 99—107, Dante Costa “Brazihan Letter,” The 
Literary Wprld, No 7, November 1934, p 5, Samuel Putnam “A Bra- 
zilian Letter,” Saturday Review of Literature, May 4, 1935, and Ro- 
quette Pmto "A Esquerda e a Direita Liter^ia,” Boletim de Artel, 
agosto de 1935 See also Freyre’s section on ‘*The Modem Literature 
of Brazil Its Relation to Social Problems,” m Brazil An Interpreta- 
tion, pp 155-79 
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In addition to the Retrato do Ermh Prado is the author of 
FauUsttca, SSo Paulo (1925) Jose Amenco de Almeida’s pnncipal nov- 
els are A Bagacevray Rio de Janeiro, 1928, and Covteros and O Bo- 
quetrdOy both pubhshed at Rio m 1935 

Retrato do Brasdy p 185 

Freyre’s famous work, Casa Grande ir Senzala, was first pub- 
hshed at Rio de Janeiro in 1933, his Sobrados e Mucambos appeared 
at SSo Paulo three years later Ramos’s O Negro Brasiletro, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1934, was followed the next year by O Folk-lore Negro do Bra- 
sil (Rio), his volume. As Culturas Negros no Novo Mundo came m 
1937 See The Negro m Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated by Rich- 
ard Pattee, Washington, D C , 1939 

Lms do Rego’s Ctclo da Cana de Agucar began with Memno 
de EngenhOy Rio, 1932, followed by Doidinho, 1933, and Bangui, 
1934 For bibhography from 1935 on, see the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies One of his finest works is his Fedra Bonita, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1938 Amado’s O Pats do Carnaval appeared m 1932, his Ca- 
cdu the following year, and Suor in 1934, all pubhshed at Rio de Ja- 
neiro Marques Rebelo (Edy Dias da Cruz) began his career with a 
collection of tales, Oscanna, Rio, 1931, followed by TrSs Camtnhos m 
1933. 

See the issues of the Handbook of Latin American Studies for 
these years 

Raquel de Queiroz’s first novel, O Quinze, was pubhshed in 
1931 For her other work see Handbook of Latin American Studies 

Allyno Meira Wanderley Banger de Dentes, Rio de Janeiro, 
1945 See the same author’s Bohos Vazios, Cuntiba and S5o Paulo, 
1940 Four novels m Octdvio de Fana’s sequence Tragedm Burguesa 
were pubhshed at Rio de Janeiro from 1937 to 1944 Mundos Mortos, 
Os Camtnhos da Vida (two volumes) , O Lodo das Ruas, and O Anjo 
de Fedra, the senes is still continumg 

For the translations mentioned here, see the Bibhography at 
the end of this book Amado’s Jubiabd, m tie translation of Michel 
Berveiller and Pierre Hourcade, was pubhshed at Pans in 1939 imder 
the title of Bahia de Tons les Saints For the extract from the same 
wnter’s Mar Morto, see Fiesta in November (hsted m general bibliog- 
raphy), pp. 384 ff 

Brejo das Almas, 1934, see also Alguma Foesia, 1932. 

Jorge de Lima’s first volumes, Foemas and Bangui e Negra 
Fids, appeared at Rio de Janeiro m 1928, Novos Foemas, 1929, 
Foemas Escolhidos, 1932 Tempo e Etemidade, by Lima and Mendes, 
was published m 1935, see Handbook of Latin American Studies for 
that year, p. 212 and item 2195, and my review m Books Abroad, Vol 
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NOTES 


X, No 1, winter 1936, p 45 One of Lima s most important collections 
IS his A Tunica InconsiM, Rio de Janeuro, 1938 

See Bandeira’s Apresentagdo da Poesm Brasileira, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1946 For another recent work on the subject, consult Alceu 
Amoroso Lima Poesta Brastletra Contempordnea, Belo Horizonte, 
1941 

50 See, m particular Estetica Ltterdria and O Critico Literdno, 
both published at Rio de Janeiro m 1945 

51 Jornal de Crttica, 1 ^ sene, Rio de Janeiro, 1941, 2 ® sene, Rio, 

1943 

O Sd da Heresta, SSo Paulo, 1941 See also Ensatos, SSo 
Paulo, 1938, Fora da Forma, SSo Paulo, 1942, and Dtdno Critico, SSo 
Paulo, 1945 

53 For the works mentioned here, see Bibhography Gneco the 
cosmopohtan critic is to be seen in Estrangeiros, Rio de Janeiro, s A 
( 1935 -^') 
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